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A PASSIONATE PILGRIM. 

I. 

Intending to sail for America in the early part 
of June^ I determined to spend the interval of six 
weeks in England, of which I had dreamed much 
bi^ as yet knew nothing. I had formed in Italy ^ 
and France a resolute preference for old inns, 
deeming that what they sometimes cost the 
ungratiried body they repay the delighted piind. 
On my arrival in London, therefore, I lodged at a 
certain antique hostelry, far to the east of Temple 
Bar, deep in what I used to denominate the 
Johnsonian city. Here, on the first evening of 
my stay, I descended to the little coffee-room and 
bespoke my dinner of the genius of “attendance,” 
in the person of the solitary waiter. No' sOone** 
had I crossed the threshold of this apartment: ' 
than I felt I had cut a golden -ripe crop of English 
“ impressions.” The coffee-room of the Red Lion, 
like so many other places and things I was 
destined to see in the motherland. Seemed to have 
been waiting for long years, with just that sturdy 
* VOL.CIL . ’ B 
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sufferance of time written on its visaige, for me to 
come and discover romantic meanings in it. 

The latent preparedness of the American mind 
for even the most characteristic features of English 
life is a fact I never have got to the b0ttom of. The 
roots of it are so deeply buried in the soil of our 
early culture that, without some great upheaval 
of experience, it would be hard to say exactly 
when and where and how it begins. It makes an 
American’s enjoyment of England an emotion 
more intimate, as the French say, than his enjoy- 
ment, for instance, of Italy or Spain. I had seen 
the coffee-room of the Red Lion years ago, at 
home — at Saragossa, Illinois — in books, in visions, 
in dreams, in Dickens, in Smollett, in Boswell. 
It was small, and subdivided into six narrow 
.compartments by a series of perpendicular screens 
of mahogany, something higher than a man’s 
stature, furnished on either side with a meagre 
uncushioned ledge, denominated ifi ancient Britain 
a seat. In each of these rigid receptacles was a 
small table, which in crowded seasons was expected 
to accommodate no less than four pairs of active 
British elbows. But crowded seasons had passed 
away from the Red Lion for ever. It was crowded 
only with memories and ghosts and atmosphere. 
Round the room there marched, breast-high, a 
magnificent panelling of ^mahogany, so dark with 
time and so polished with unremitted friction, 
that by gazing awhile into its lucid blackness I 
fancied I could discern, the lingering images of a 
party of gentlemen in periwigs and short-clothes, 
just arrived from York by the coach. On the 
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dark yellow %alls, coated by the fumes of English 
coal, of English mutton, gf Scotch whiskey, were 
a dozen melancholy prints, sallow-tor ed with age 
— the Derby favourite of the year 1807, the 
Bank of England, her Majesty the Queen. On 
the floor was a Tufkey carpet — as old as the 
mahogany, almost, as the Bank of England, as the 
Queen — into which the waiter, in his lonely revolu- 
tions, had trodden so many massive sootflakes 
and drops of overflowing beer that the glowing 
looms of Smyrna would certainly not have re- 
cognised it. To say that I ordered my dinner of 
this superior being would be altogether to mis- 
represent the process, owing to which, having 
dreamed of lamb and ^spinach and a salade de 
saison^ I sat down in penitence to a mutton- 
clxOp and a rice pudding. Bracing my* feet 
against the cross-beam of my little oaken table, 
T opposed to the mahogany partition behind 
me that vigorous dorsal resistance which expresses 
the old “English idea of repose. The sturdy 
screen refused even to creak ; but my poor 
Yankee joints made up the deficiency. While I 
was waiting for my chop there came into the 
room a person whom, after I had looked at him 
a moment, I supposed to be a fellow-lodger, and 
probably the only one. H'e seemed, like myseif, 
to have submitted to proposals for dinner ; the 
table on the other side of m^v" partition had been 
prepared to receive him. He walked up to the 
fire, exposed his back to it, consulted his watch, 
and looked apparently out of the window, but 
jreally at me. He was a man of something less 
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than middle age and more than middle stature, 
though indeed you would have called him neither 
young nor tall. He was chiefly remarkable for 
his exaggerated leanness. His hair, very thin on 
the summit of his head, was dark, short, and fine. 
His eye was of a pale, turbid gray, unsuited, per- 
haps, to his dark hair and well-drawn brows, but 
not altogether out of harmony with his colourless, 
bilious complexion. His nose was aquiline and 
delicate ; beneath it reposed a soft, horizontal 
moustache. His mouth and chin were meagre 
and uncertain of outline ; not vulgar, perhaps, 
but weak. A cold, fatal, gentlemanly weakness, 
indeed, seemed expressed in his attenuated persSon. 
His eye was restless and deprecating ; his whole 
physiognomy, his manner of shifting his weight 
from*foot to foot, the spiritless droop of his head, 
told of exhausted intentions, of a will relaxed. 
His dress was neat and careful, and he might 
have been in mourning. I made up my mind on 
three points : he was a bachelor, he was oi^t of 
health, he was not indigenous to the soil.j^ The 
waiter approached him, and they murmured mo- 
mentarily in tones barely audible. I heard the 
words “ claret,” ‘‘ sherry,” with a tentative inflec- 
tion, and finally “ beer,” with a gentle affirmative. 
Eerhaps he was a Russian in reduced circum- 
stances ; he reminded me slightly of certain 
sceptical, cosmopolitan Russians whom I had met 
on the Continent While I was considering this 
facile problem — for you see 1 was interested — 
there appeared a short, brisk man, with reddish- 
brown hair, a vulgar nose, a sharp blue eye, and^ 
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a red beard^confined to his lower jaw and chin. 
My potential Russian was still standing on the 
rug, with his mild gaze wandering ov^r the dingy 
ornaments of the room. The other marched up to 
him, and with^his umbrella gave him a playful poke 
in the concavity of hie melancholy waistcoat. “ A 
ha’penny for yom thoughts!” said the newcomer. 

His companion uttered an exclamation, stared, 
then laid Jiis two hands on the other’s shoulders. 
The latter looked round at me keenly, compassing 
me in a momentary glance. I read in its own 
vague light that this was a transatlantic eyebeam ; 
and with such confidence that I hardly needed to 
see its owner, as he prepared, with his friend, to 
seat himself at the table adjoining my own, take 
from his overcoat-pocket three New York news- 
pCvpors and lay them beside his plate. As my 
neighbours proceeded to dine I became conscious 
that the crumbs of their conversation were scattered 
pretty freely abroad ; I could hear almost all they 
said, without straining to catch it, over the top of 
the partition that divided us. Occasionally their 
voices cropped, as if they remembered that their 
topic was private, but the mystery pieced itself 
together, as if on purpose to entertain me. Their 
utterance was pitched in that key which may, in 
English air, be called foreign, in spite of re- 
semblances of orthography. The voices were 
American, however, with a difference ; and I had 
no hesitation in assigning the lighter and softer of 
the two to the pale, thin gentleman, whom I 
decidedly preferred to his comrade. The latter 
jDegan to question him about his voyage. 
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“ Horrible, horrible ! I was deadly sick from 
the hour we left New York ” 

‘‘ Well, you do look considerably reduced,” his 
friend affirmed. 

Reduced ! I have been on the* verge of the 
grave. I haven't slept six iiours in three weeks.” 
This was said with great gravity. “ Well, I have 
made the voyage for the last time.” 

“ The deuce you have ! You mean to stay 
here for ever?” 

“ Here, or somewhere ! It won’t be so long as 
— some things have been.” 

There was a pause ; after which : You're the 
same cheerful old boy, Searle. Going to give up 
the ghost to-morrow, eh ?” 

“ I almost wish I were.” 

“Vdu are not in love with England, then? ■* I 
have heard people say at home tliat you dressed 
and talked and acted like an Englishman. But I 
know Englishmen, and I know you. tYou're not 
one of these animals, Searle, not you. You’ll go 
under here, sir ; you'll go under as sure as my 
name is Simmons.” 

Following this I heard a sudden flatter, as of 
the dropping of a knife and fork. “ Well, you’re 
a delicate sort of creature, Simmons ! I have 
been wandering about all day in this accursed 
city, ready to cry with home-sickness and heart- 
sickness and every possible sort of sickness, and 
thinking, in the absence of anything better, of 
meeting you here this evening, and of your utter- 
ing some syllable of cheer and comfort, and giving 
me some feeble ray of hope. Go under? Ain’t 
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I tinder now^ I can't sink lower except to sink 
into my grave !” 

Mr. Simmons’ brightness appeared to flicker a 
moment in this gust of despair ; but the next it 
was burning -steady again. ‘‘ Don’t cry, Searle,” 
I heard him say. ‘‘Remember the waiter. I’ve 
grown Englishman enough for that. For heaven’s 
sake, don’t let us have any sentiment Sentiment 
won’t do anything for you here. It’s best to 
come to the point Tell me in three words what 
you ex^ct of me.” 

I heard another movement, as if poor Searle 
had collapsed in his chair. “ Upon my word, 
Simmons, you’re quite inconceivable. You never 
got my letter?” 

“Yes, I got your letter. I was never sorrier 
tc get anything in my life.” * 

At this declaration Mr. Searle rattled out an 
oath, which it was well perhaps that I but partially 
heard. “ Abijah Simmons,” he cried, “what defhon 
of perversity possesses you? Are you going to 
betray me here in a foreign land, to turn out a 
false fiiend, a heartless rogue?” 

“ Go on, sir,” said sturdy Simmons. “ Pour it 
all out. I’ll wait till you have done. — Your beer is 
dreadful bad,” to the waiter. “ I’ll have some more.” 

“For God’s sake, explain yourself!” cri^ 
Searle. 

There was a pause, at the end of which I heard 
Mr. Simmons set down his empty tankard with 
emphasis. “ You poor morbid, mooning man,” he 
resumed, “ I don’t want to say anything to make 
^you feel sore. I pity you. But you must allow 
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me to say that you have acted nnore like a 
wandering maniac than a member of our best 
society/' 

Mr. Searle seemed to have made an effort to 
compose himself. “ Be so good as to tell me 
what was the meaning of your letter.’' 

Well, I was kind of sentimental myself when 
I wrote that letter. It came of my always wishing 
so to please folks. I had much better have let 
you alone. To tell you the plain truth, I never 
was so horrified in my life as when I found that 
on the strength of that letter you had come out 
here to seek your fortune.” 

“What did you expect me to do?” 

“ I expected you to wait patiently till I had 
made further inquiries and had written to you 
again.” 

“You have made further inquiries now?” 

“ Inquiries ! I have made assaults.” 

“And you find I have no claim ?” i 

“ N6 claim that one of these London fellows 
will .look at. It looked at first as if you had a 
rather seductive case. I confess the idea took 
hold of me ” 

“ Thanks to your liking to please folks !'' 

Mr. Simmons seemed for a moment to be dis- 
gusted with something ; It proved to be with ^ his 
beverage. “This beer is awfully nasty, as you 
say here,” he remarked to the waiter. “ I guess 
I'll have some brandy. — Come, Searle,” he resumed, 
“ don’t challenge nae to the arts of debate, or I’ll 
jump right on top of you ! My natural urbanity, 
as I say, was part of it The reflection that if I 
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put the thing through it would be a very pretty 
feather in my cap and a very pretty penny ill my 
purse, was part of it. And the satisfaction of see- 
ing a horrid low American walk right into an old 
English estate was a good deal of it. v Upon my 
word, Searle, when I think of it I wish with all my 
heart that, erratic genius as you are, you had a 
claim, for the very beauty of it ! I should hardly 
care what you did with the confounded property 
when you got it I could leave you alone to turn 
it into Yankee notions — into ducks and drakes, 
as they call it here. I should like to see you 
tearing round over it and kicking up its sacred 
dust in their very faces !” 

“You don’t know me, Simmons,” said Searle, 
for all response to this ambiguous compliment. 

I should be very glad to think I didn’t, Searle. 
i have been to no small amount of trouble for you. 
I ha\c consulted by main force three first-rate 
men. They smile at the idea. I should like you 
CO see the way they smile, these big-wigs in the 
Inns of Court — that’s what they call ’em — when 
th^y want to let you know there’s no help for you. 
I guess it would take it out of you to be simpered 
at that way. I sounded in person the solicitor of 
your usurping cousin, and he evidently knew there 
was something in the wind. It seems your brother 
George, some twenty years ago, put out a feeler. 
So you are not to have the glory of even frighten- 
ing them.” 

I never frightened any one,” said Searle. “ I 
shouldn’t begin at this time of day. I should ap- 
proach the subject like a gentleman.” 
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“ Well, if you want very much to«do something 
like a gentleman, youVe got a capital chance. 
Take your disappointment like a gentleman.” 

I had finished my dinner, and I had become 
keenly interested in poor Mr. Searle’s unencourag- 
ing — or unencouraged — claim ; so interested that 
it was vexatious to hear his emotions reflected in 
his voice without being able to see them in his 
face. I left my place, went over to the fire, took 
up the evening -paper, and established a post of 
observation behind it. 

Abijah Simmons was in the act of choosing a 
soft chop from the dish — an act accompanied by 
a great deal of prying and poking with his own 
personal fork. My disillusioned compatriot had 
pushed away his plate ; he sat with his elbows on 
the Table, gloomily nursing his head with his hands. 
His companion stared at him a moment, and I 
imagined there was a certain tenderness in his 
gaze ; but I am not sure whether this* was pity or 
whether it was beer and brandy. ‘‘ I say, Searle ” 
— and for my benefit, I think, taking me for a 
native who might be struck with his cleverness, 
he lifted his voice a little and gave it an ironical 
ring — in this country it is the inestimable privi- 
lege of a loyal citizen, under whatsoever stress of 
pleasure or of pain, to make a point- of eating his 
dinner.” 

Searle disgustedly gave his plate another push. 

“ Anything may happen now,” he said. I don't 
care a straw.” 

“You ought to care. Have another chop, and you 
will care. Have some brandy. Take my advice !” 
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Searle, from between his two hands, looked at 
him. ‘‘ I have had enough of your advice,” he 
said. 

“ A little more,” said Simmons mildly ; “ I shajn’t 
trouble you again. What do you mean to do ?” 

“ Nothing.” » 

Oh, come !” 

“ Nothing, nothing, nothing^” 

“ Nothing but starve. How about the cash ?” 

“ Why do you ask ? You don’t care.” 

“ My dear fellow, if you want to make me offer 
you twenty pounds you set most clumsily about 
it. You said just now I don’t know you. Possibly! 
There’s perhaps no such tremendous difference be- 
tween knowing you and not knowing you. At 
any rate, you don’t know me. I expect you to 
go borne.” 

“ I won’t go home I I have crossed that beastly 
ocean for the last time.” 

What’s ^he matter ? Are you afraid ?” 

“ Yes, I’m afraid ! T thank thee, Jew, for teach- 
ing me that word !’” 

'‘You are more afraid to go than to stay?” 

“ I shall not stay. I shall leave for another 
place.” 

“ Oh, are you sure of that ?” 

“ One can always be sure of that.” * 

Mr. Simmons was silent a moment. “Well, 
you are sick ! ” he exclaimed presently. “ All I 
can say is that if you are going to talk about 
prussic acid and that sort of thing, we cease to 
occupy common ground. You can’t get a dose of 
prussic acid for nothing, you know. Look here, 
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Searle : if youll consent to return kome with me 
by the steamer of the 23d, Til pay your pass-, 
age down. More than that, Til pay your wine- 
bill.^’ 

Searle meditated. “ I believe I never made up 
my mind to anything beforaj” he said, “ but I think 
if s made up now. I shall stay here till I take 
my departure for a newer world than that wretched 
little New World of ours. It’s an odd feeling — 
I rather like it ! What should I do at home ?” 

“You said just now you were homesick.” 

“ I meant I was sick for a home. Don’t I be- 
long here? Haven’t I longed to get here all my 
life ? Haven’t I counted the months and the years 
till I should be able to go to Europe, as they say ? 
And now that I have got here must I just back 
out? No, no. I’ll move on. I am much obliged 
to you for your offer. I have enough money for 
the present. I have about my person some forty 
pounds’ worth of British gold, and the si,me amount, 
say, of Yankee vitality. They’ll see me through 
together I After they are gone I shall lay my 
head in some English churchyard, beside Some 
ivied tower, beneath an old gnarled, black yew.” 

I had so far distinctly followed the dialogue ; 
but at this point the landlord came in, and, beg- 
ging my pardon, would suggest thatmumber 12, a 
most superior apartment, having now been vacated, 
it would give him pleasure if I would just go and 
look. I declined to look, but took number 1 2 at 
a venture, and transferred my attention back to 
my friends. They had risen to their feet ; Sim- 
mons had put on his overcoat ; he stood polishing 
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his rusty blaak hat with his napkin. “ Do you 
.mean to go down to the place ?'* he asked. 

“ Possibly. I have thought of it so often I 
should like to see it.” 

“ Shall you call on Mr. Searle ?” 

“ Heaven forbid !” • 

‘‘ Something has just occurred to me,” Simmons 
pursued, with a grin that made his upper lip look 
more than ever denuded by the razor, and jerked 
the ugly ornament of his chin into the air 
“ There's a certain Miss Searle, the old man's 
sister. ’ 

‘‘Well?” said the other, frowning. 

“ Well, sir ! you talk of moving on. You might 
move on the damsel.” 

Mr. Searle frowned in silence, and Simmons 
gave him a tap on the stomach. “ Line those *ribs 
a bit first!” The poor gentleman blushed crim- 
son ; his eyes filled with tears. “ You are a coarse 
brute,” he slid. The scene was pathetic. I was 
prevented from seeing the conclusion of it by the 
reappearance of the landlord, on behalf of number 
1 2 . Ho represented to me that I ought, in justice 
to him, to come and inspect the premises. Half 
an hour afterwards I was rattling along in a 
hansom toward Covent Garden, where I heard 
Madame Bosio in the Barber of Seville. On my 
return from the opera I went into the coffee-room, 
for it had occurred to me that I might catch 
another glimpse of Mr. Searle. I was not dis- 
appointed- I found him sitting before the fire, 
with his head fallen on his breast, fast asleep and 
dreaming perhaps of Abijah Simmons.. I looked 
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at him for some moments. His dosed eyes, in 
the dim lamplight, looked even more helpless and. 
resigned, and I seemed to see the fine grain of his 
nature in his unconscious mask. They say fortune 
comes while we sleep, and, standing there, I felt 
benevolent enough to be poor Mr. Searle's fortune. 
As I walked away I perceived in one of the little 
prandial pews I have described the melancholy 
waiter, with his whiskered chin, too, reposing on 
the blaiikness of his shirt-front. I lingered a 
moment beside the old inn-yard, in which, upon a 
time, the coaches and postchaises found space to 
turn and disgorge. Above the dusky shaft of the 
enclosing galleries, where lounging lodgers and 
crumpled chambermaids and all the picturesque 
domesticity of a rattling tavern must have leaned 
on fheir elbows for many a year^ I made out the 
far-off, lurid twinkle of the London constellations. 
At the foot of the stairs, enshrined in the glittering 
niche of her well-appointed bar, the ^andlady sat 
napping like some sgjemn idol, amid votive brass 
and plate. 

The next mining, not finding the object of my 
benevolent curfoj^ity in the coffee-room, I learned 
from the waitj^^^'that he had ordered breakfast in 
bed. Into this asylum I was not yet prepared to 
pursue him, I spent the morning moving about 
London, chiefly on business, but catching all kinds 
of romantic impressions by the way. To the 
ingenious American eye the grimy complexion of 
the British' metropolis often flushes with the tints 
of association. As the afternoon approached, 
however, I became conscious of a wish to seg 
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something green, and, thinking over the excursions 
.recommended to the ingenuous stranger, decided 
to take the train to Hampton Court The day 
was the more propitious that it yielded just that 
dim subaqueous light which sleeps so fondly upon 
the English landscape# 

At the end of an hour I found myself wandering 
through the apartments of the great palace. They 
follow each other in infinite succession, with no 
great variety of interest or aspect, but with a sort 
of regal monotony, and a fine specific effect. 
They are exactly of their various times. You 
pass from painted and panelled bedchambers and 
closets, anterooms, drawing-rooms, council-rooms, 
through king’s suite,* queen’s suite, prince’s suite, 
until you feel as if you were strolling through 
the appointed hours and stages of some rigid 
monarchical day. * On one side are the old monu- 
mental upholsteries, the big, cold tarnished beds 
and cancpieU, with the circumference of disap- 
pa relied royalty symbolised by a gilded balustrade, 
and the great carved and yawning chimney-places, 
where dukes-in-waiting may have warmed their 
weary heels ; on the other, in deep recesses, rise 
the immense windows, the framed and draped em- 
brasures where the sovereign whispered and favour- 
ites smiled, looking out on the terraced gardens 
and misty park. The brown walls are dimly 
illumined by innumerable portraits of persons 
attached to Court and State, more especially with 
various members of the Dutch-looking entourage 
of William of Orange, the restorer of the palace ; 
with good store, too, of the lily-bosoiued models 
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of Lely and Kneller. The whole© to^e of this 
processional interior is unspeakably stale and sad. 
The tints of all things have both ' faded and 
darkened, and you taste the chill of the place as 
you walk from room to room. It was still early 
in the day and in the , season, and I flattered 
myself that I was the only visitor. This idea, 
however, was dispelled suddenly by my coming 
upon a person standing motionless before a sim- 
pering countess of Sir Peter Lely's creation. On 
hearing my footstep this victim of an evaporated 
spell turned his head, and I recognised my fellow- 
lodger of the Red Lion. I was apparently recog- 
nised as well ; he looked as if he would be very 
glad to answer me, were I to speak to him. But 
he did not wait for this. The next moment, seeing 
I 4iad a catalogue, he asked the name of the 
portrait. On my satisfying him, he inquired, 
timidly, how I liked the lady. 

'‘Well," said I, not quite timidlyf enough, per- 
haps, " I confess she seems to me rather slight." 

He remained silent, and was evidently a ’little 
abashed. As we strolled away he stole a sidelong 
glance of farewell at his leering shepherdess. To 
speak with him face to face was to feel keenly that 
he was infirm but that he was interesting. We 
talked of our inn, of London, of the palace ; he 
uttered his mind freely, but he seemed to struggle 
with a weight of depression. It was a simple 
mind enough, with no great cultivation, but with 
a certain natural love of pleasant things. I fore- 
saw that I should find him a genuine American, 
full of that perplexing interfusion of refinement 
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I liW ^ fellow-<:itiztn,1te stopped 
ilrtd s^femed overcome with emotion ; thra 
|i^(i|Siife his 0itm into %«||own, he 
tted Wm the other apartthents aM 

,lhtd yie gardens. A large gravelled platfdnn 
atr^tches itself before the basement of the pa!2^4 
taking the afternoon sun. A portion of the edific|J 
is reserved as a ser|es private tenements, occu- 
pied by state-pensioners, reduced*" gentlewomen ih 
receipt of the Queen's bounty, and other deserving 
, persona Many of the apartments have their little 
priV^ke gardens ; and here and therC, between 
yi€j}r Verllure-doated walls, you catch a glimpse of 
' soshewhat stuffy bowers. My companiSn 
and t took several turns up and down this qpiet 
looking down on the floral figures of the 
<j^ the garden and on the stoutly -woven 
fid" Creeping plants which muffles the 
jtionh of the huge red pile. I thought of 
rk)Us ipiages of old-worJd gentility, which, 
hd fate, must have strolled in front of it 
St the protection and security of the pl^ce. ^ 
through an antique grating into One 
sy cages, and saw an old lady with iT 
^blaiik pfanlfila on her head, a decanter of water }n 
and a cratch in the other, co^ie forth, 
fbSoarcU *|i(y three little dogsi and a cat, to sprinkle 
a She would gj^bably have had* ail opinion 

' yiriUp of Que^ Caroline.!^ TheiBlare fetr 

'In Kfe laeqiiisite as p3i stan|| lim' a ' 
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<||mp&iuon in & foreign and iiBiaie alil^ 
igiiality of the air amd the tonic picturesqueness of 
firings. This common appreciation of local colour 
Makes comrades of strangers. My compatdpn 
seemed oppressed with enjo 3 mient; he scowled 
gently, as if it gave him*pain. I proposed, at 
las^ that we should dine in the neighbourhood and 
jtal^ 4 , bte train to town. We made our way Out 
of thd gardens into the adjoining village, where We 
eniered an inn which I pretended, very sincerely, 
to find excellent. Mr. Searle sat down to table 
wilh small apparent interest in the repast, but, 
gradually warming to his work, he declared at the 
end of half-an-hour that for the first time in a 
month he felt an appetite 

“ I am afraid you are rather out of health,” I 
sdid. 

“ Yes, sir. I’m an incurable ” ‘ 

The little village of Hampton Court stands 
clustered about the entrance of Bushey Park, and / 
after we had dined we lounged along into file/ 
celebrated avenue of horse-chestnut^. There a 
rare emotion, familiar to every intelligent traveller, 
in which the mind seems to swallow the whole sum 
of its impressions at a gulp. Yon take in file 
whole place, whatever it is. Y44 feel England, 
you feel Italy, and file sensation,, fiw file moment, 
is accompanied ndfh a sort of esttitement I had 
known it firOfil fiofe ib time in Italy, and had 
opened my «c^ lb fl SIS to the spirit of the Lord, 
^nce my dismdllafic|t^ In En^and I hdd been 
waiting for it to, ^10^ A bottle of tolerable 
Burgundy, at diih^ liiil pejia^s unlcfcked td it 
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fore% Just t^e ^n^'aroHUjS im B^audl 

of Ofe'a early retries. 0^^ ^.^id the 

ripeness of its gardens, the dafk red f^^idence, 
with its formal facings and its vacant windows, 
soemed to make the* past dehtiito arid m^slife; 
the little village, nestling between park and pai^Oc^ 
around a patch of turfy common, with its taverns 
with figurative names, its ivy-towered church, its 
mossy roofs, looked like the property of a feudal 
lord. It was in this dark, composite light that I 
had per jsed the British classics ; it was this mild, 
moist air that had blown from the verses of the 
poets ; and I seemed to feel the buried generations 
in. the dense and elastic sod. 

^ Tliieso reflections came in some form or other 
from my lips, as I gather, remembering it, frorg a 
rem^fk of my companion’s. 

You have the advantage over me in coming to 
tbif within educated eye. You already know 
the old. I have never known it but by report. 
I have always fancied I should like it. In a small 
way at hbme, you know, I have tried to stick to 
the old. I must be a conservative by nature, 
P«^ple at home used to Call me a cockney. But 
it true,” he w:ent on ; “ if it had been I 

shoul|i have made my way over here long agCH#- 

b^fore-^befbre He paused, and his head 

dropped sadly on his breast. 

The bottle of Burgundy h^d** loosened his 
tongue— —I felt that it was merely a <mestion of 
tinp^ riiat I should Team his story, SWethipg 
told me that I had gained his c^n^ei|<p fnd he 
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nmhild unfold hiu^self Before you loa^ your 
lieaith/^ I said ^ 

^ Before I lost tny health,” he answered. “ And 
my property — ^the little I had. And my ambition. 
And my self-esteem.” 

"Come!” I said. "You shall recover every- 
thing. This tonic English climate will wind you 
up in u month. And with the return of health all 
the will return ” 

He sjit musing, with his eyes fixed on the distant 
palace. "They are too far gone — self-esteem 
especially! I should like to be an old genteel 
pensioner, lodged over there in the palace, and 
spending my days in maundering about these 
classic haunts. I should go every morning, at the 
hour when it gets the sun, into that long gallery 
wh«re all those pretty women of Lely's are hung 
—I know you despise them I — and stroll up and 
down and pay them compliments. Poor, precious, 
forsaken creatures! So flattered and courted in their 
day, so neglected now ! Offering Up their shoulders 
and ringlets and smiles to that deadly silence!” 

I laid my hand on my friend's shoulder. You 
shall be yourself again yet,” I said. 

Just at this moment there came cantering down 
the shallow glade of the avenue a yonng girl pn a 
fine black horse^oue of tfao^e little budding 
gentlewomen, perfccdy * mounted and equipped, 
who form to alien eyes one *of the pretties^: 
incidents of Ei|g^sh seeneiy# She had distanced 
her servant, and, a$ die C!a|^ abreast of us, turned 
slightly In her saddle back at him. 

In the movement she dropped the hunting-crop 
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with which sJ*b 'iims armeci^^; wl|ttPCii|)lA ^ 
lap looked ^hyly at iia and^it 
i'h|^ is something better ^han a ' said 

Searle liastened forward, ^picked up tlfe?Cr<^, aiid> 
removing his hat with an air of great 
presented it to the fomg girl. Fluttenod md 
Mushing she reached forward, took it with sc 3 |tJy-r 
murmured gratitude, and the next moment w^ 

' bounding over the quiet turf. Searle stood watching 
her ; the servant, as he passed us, touched his hat 
When Searle turned toward me again I saw that 
he too vas blushing. “ I don't think you have 
come abroad too late," I said, laughing. 

A short disttince from where we had stopped 
was an old stone bench. We went and sat down 
6n It and, as the sun began to sink, watched the 
light mist powder itself with gold. *‘We ought 
to be thinking of the train back to London, I 
suppose," I said at last 

“ Oh, hang the train ! " said Searle. 

** Willingly, There could be no better spot than 
this to feel the magic of an English twilight." So 
%e lingered, and the twilight lingered around us, 
strangely clear, in spite of the thickness of the air. 
As we sat, there came trudging along the road an, 
individuiStl whom, from afar, I recognised as a 
memibr of the genus trarhp." 1 had read about 
thfe British tramp in the British novel, but I had 
never yet encountered him, and I brought my 
historic consciousness to bear upon the present 
specimen. As he approached us he slackened 
pace and finally halted, touching his cap.^ * He 
a imn bf middle age, clad in a greasy bo^nb% witJi 
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fidde-looking ea|-locks def^ending ffom its sides. 
Round his neck was a grimy red scarf, tucked into , 
his waistcoat ; his coat and trousers had a remote 
affinity with those of a reduced iiostler. In one 
hand he had a stick; on his arm he bore a 
tattered basket, with a handful of withered vege- 
tables in the bottom- His face was pale, haggard, 
aijd degraded beyond description — an extraordinary 
mbCt&TQ of the brutal and the insinuating. He 
too, lilte everything else, had a history. From 
^yliat height had he fallen, from what depth had 
he risen ? He was the completest vagabond I had 
ever encountered. There was a richness of outline 
about him which filled me with a kind of respect. 

I felt as if I were in the presence of a personage 
— a great artist or actor. 

For God’s sake, gentlemen,” he said, in that 
raucous tone of weather-beaten poverty suggestive 
of chronic sore-throat exacerbated by perpetual gin 
— “ for God’s sake, gentlemen, have pfty on a poor 
fern-collector!” — turning up his stale dandelions. 
“Food hasn’t passed my lips, gentlemen, in the 
last three days.” 

We gaped at him and at each other, and td our 
imagination his appeal had almost the force df a 
command. “I wonder if half % ero^n would be 
enough ? ” I ^murmured. And pSir fastihg botanist 
went limping aWay thro^h the park, with a mystery 
of satirical gratitude superadded to his general 
mystery. r / , 

“ I feel as if I had Doppelgang^r*' 

Searle. “ He remi^df myself. What km 1 
but a tramp, like 
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^^What arc yoii ^anyways’ my friend?" > { 

askgjd. “ Who are you — please ? ” ; 

ijne colour rose again to his pak face, and I 
' ^ had offehded him. He poked moment 
at the sod with the point of his umbrella before 
answering. “Whpam I ?"' he said at last ^*My 
name is Clement Searfe. I was bom in New Yotk, 
and I have lived there all my life. What am I?, 
, That's easily told. Nothing ! I assure you, 
nothing, at all" 

“A very good fellow, apparently,” I remarked^ 
smiling. 

** A very good fellow ! Ah, there it is ! You 
have said more than you mean. It’s by having 
been a very good fellow all my days that I have 
coiOe to this, I have drifted through life. I am 
.a failure, sir — a failure a^ hopeless and helpless as 
any that ever swallowed up the slender invest- 
ments of the widow and the orphan. I don’t pay 
fite cents on the dollar. What I might have been 
ji^once— there is nothing left to show. I was 
rotten before I was ripe. To begin with, certainly, 

I was not a fountain of wisdom. All the more 
reason for a definite channel — for having a little 
character and purpose. But I hadn’t even a little. 

I had nothing but nice tastes, as they call thenr; 
and^hne sympathies and sentiments. Take a turn 
through New York to-day and you’ll find tie 
tattered remnants of these things dangling on 
every bush and fluttering in every breeze ; the 
men to whom I lent money, the women to whom 
I made love, the friends I trusted, th<^ dreams I 
cherished, the ' poisonous fumes of ple^^ure, amid 
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which nothing waf sweet or precious but 
k(k>d they stifled! It my fault fhat I believed 
ill pleasure here below, "l believe in it still, but 
as 1 believe in the immortality of the soul The 
sOul is immortal, certainly — if you have got one ; 
but niost people haven't My taste was to be 
delicate ; well, perhaps I w^s so ! , I had a little 
money ; it went the way of my little wit Here 
in fny pocket I have forty pounds of it left. The 
onl)^', thing I have to show for my early wealth is 
a little volume of verses, printed at my own 
eScpense, in which fifteen years ago I made bold 
to sing the charms of love and idleness. Six 
months since I got hold of the volume ; it reads 
like the poetry of fifty years ago. The form is 
incredible — upon my word. I hadn't seen these 
old places then-^ — I hadn't seen any form. I 
shcmld tell you I used to be a precious fool. At 
present I am not even a fool — I am nothing at all, 
as I have told you. Was I meant to come ' 
this ? Upon my soul I wasn't ! If i say what ff ; 
feel you'll fancy my vanity quite ^ual to my 
folly, and .set me down as one :pf , those fatiioUs 
theorisers after the fact, who draw* ally moral from 
their misfortunes but the rigM onei because that 
looks bad for them. Take it §>r what it's worth. 
I have always fancied that 1 was pieant for a world 
awanged on difiereiit.Iii|ps.^' . heaven, sir-^ 

whoever you ait" practice so absurdly 

tender-hearted that, I/f a# afford to say it; I came 
into the world an iwfeteKTat I was bom with a 
passion for ancient, riteau . * It condemns me, I Qon* 
fess; but in a too, it absolves me, I 
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found them ngwhere — found a wbrld' all bard lines 
and |tarsh lights, without shade, without eomjposi- 
‘ticn, as they say of pictures, without^ the lovely 
mystery of colour. To furnish colouf 1 melted 
down the very substance of my own soul. I wept 
about with my brush, touching up and toning 
down ; a very pretty chiaroscuro you*lI j§nd in my 
track! Sitting here, in this old park, in this ola 
land, I fed- — I feel that I hover on the misty 
veige of what might have been ! I should have^ 
been born here and not there ; here my crude 
dissipation would have been — don^t laugh now 1-— 
would have been elegant leisure. How it was 
that I never came over here is more than I can 
say. ^ It might have cut the knot ; but the ktiot 
Was too tight. I was always out of health or in 
deb$ ,pr entangled. Besides, I had a horror of the 
sea — with reason, Jieaven knows ! A year ago I 
was reminded of the existence of an old claim to 
a jpoitibn of an English estate, which has danced 
bdbre the eyes of* my family, at odd moments, 
any time these eighty years. I confess it's very 
shadowy and desperately hard to follow. I am 
by no means sure that to this hour I have got the 
hang of it You look as if you had a clear head : 
som^ other time, if you consent, we will puzzle it 
out, silib as it is, together. Poverty^ was staripg^ 
mean the face ; I sat down and tried to commit 
the ^points’ of our case to memory, as I used to 
get nine-times-nine by heart as a boy. I dreamed 
about 'it far six months, half expecting to. wake 
up some fine morning to bear through a latticed 
casement the cawing of an English robimry. ^ A 
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cduple of monjhs ago there cani% out here on 
business of his own a man who once got me out 
of a dreadful mess — not that I had done any" 
harm — a sharp American lawyer, an extremely 
common fellow, but with a great deal of flair ^ as 
they say in New York It was with him yester- 
day that you saw me dining. He undertook, as he 
cjiprcssed it, to ‘ nose round * and see if anythirjg 
could be made of these vague pretensions of ours. 
The tpatter had never seriously been taken up. 
A itJonth later I got a letter from Simmons, assur- 
ing me that things looked monstrous well, that he 
should be greatly surprised if I were unable to do 
something. This was the greatest push I had 
ever got in my life ; I took a deliberate step, for 
the first time ; I sailed for England. I have been 
h^re three days: it seems three months. After 
keeping me waiting for thirty-six hours, last even- 
ing my precious Simmons makes his appearmoe 
and informs me, with his mouth full of muijbh, 
that I was a blasted fool to have taken him at his 
word; that he had been precipitate, that I had 
been idiotic, that my claim was moonshine, and 
that I must do penance and take a ticket for 
another fortnight of seasickness if]i his agreeable 
society. My friend, my frifedr^sJ^^l^ I J 
^as disapppinted ? I am alh^sidy resigned. I 
didn't really believe I had any case. I felt in my 
deeper consc;toushess ’ that, it was the crowhihg 
illusion of a of Well, it was a pretty - 

one. PocMr Simmons*---4Torgive him with all piy 
heart. But for him I idiould not be sitting in this 
place, in this air, .^th these thoughtsi. This is m 
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world I could llave got oti with beautifully. 
ja a gfeat fitnm tti its having been : fti^jpt the 
last . Afters: .nothing would hav^ toler- 

able. I; shall now have a month of it, I hope, and 
I shall not have a chance to be disenchanted. 
There*s one thing!” — sand here, pausing, he laid 
his hand on mine ; I rose and stood before him— 
I wish it were possible you should be with me to 
the end.” 

“ I promise you to leave you only at your own 
request,” I said. ‘‘ But it must be on condition of 
your om’tting from your conversation this intoler- 
able flavour of mortality. The end I Perhaps 
it's the beginning.” 

He shook his head. "You don't know me. 
It's a long story. I am incurably ill.” 

know you a little. I have a strong suspicign 
that your illness is in great measure a matter of 
low spirits. All that you have told me is but 
another wa)^ of saying that you have lived hitherto 
in yourself. The* tenement's haunted I Live 
abroad — -take an interest!” 

He looked at me for a moment with his sad, 
weak eyes. Then with a faint smile : “ Don't cut 
down a man you find hanging. He has had a 
reason for it. I am bankrupt.” 

" Oh, health is money !” I, said. “ Get well, an4 
the rest will take care of itself. 1 am interested 
in your vague pretensions, as you call them, and 
pretenders, to me, have always been an attractive 
class. But their first duty is to be gallant” 

" Their first duty is to be definite, to understand 
Irhat they want,” he answered, with aj languid 
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itetle. ,, " Don’t «sk me to trace oua pedigree 
i’ll try some day* but it’s a sad muddle. 
no doubt, however, that we are a very old raipjS*, 
But I know nothing of business. If t were ^ 
take the matter in hand, t should break in twM 
the pdor little silken thread from which everything 
hangs. In a better world than this I think I 
shoitild be listened to. But this h^rd world is no 
place for ideal justice. There is no doubt that a 
hundred years ago we suffered a palpable wrong. 
But we made no appeal at the time, and the dust 
of a century now lies heaped upon our silence. 
Let it restr* 

What is the estimated value of your interest?” 

« We were instructed from the first to accept a 
compromise. Compared with the whole property, 
oyr ideas are extremely small. Simmons talked 
of a hundred and thirty thousand dollars. Why 
a hundred and thirty I am sure I don’t know. 
Don’t beguile me into figures.” 

** Allow me one more question. Who is actually 
in possession ?” 

"A certain Mr. Richard Searle. ^I know nd* 
thing about him.” / : 

“ He is in some way rel^d to yoh ?” * ^ 

“Our great-grandfatlldrs were ?fealf -brothers. 
JVhat does that make 

“ Twentieth cocrsia^,,|^. And where does your 
twentieth cousin live V 

“ At Lockley Pari^^l® Siopeshire.” 

I reflected a little. as I tell you; 1 am 

interested in you, S^rle,” I said. “In your 
stoiy, in your title, saich’ as^ it is, and in L^ktey 
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# lie k)Se to.liis fecst with a certaki aicttie^ ** I 
shall maKe a sound mm of hiih said to 

myself. 

‘‘ I shouldn’t have the heart to accotni^ish dbe 
melancholy pilgrimage alone/’ he said. *" But irith 
you I will go apywhere.” 

Op our teturn to London we determined to 
spend three days there together, and then to go 
into the country. We were equally conscious of 
that inidlectual pressure which London exerts 
upon tl|||5e pilgrims from the west who feel it to 
be the mother-city of their race, the distributing 
heart of their traditional life. Certain charac- 
terislics*' of London, certain aspects, phases, ex- 
pressions, are more suggestive to an America 
tha/i anything else in Europe. The influence 
of these things on Searle was deep and singular. 

observation I soon perceived to be extremely 
a^te. His almost morbid relish for the old, the 
^ artificial, the social, well-nigh extinct from long 
inanition, began to "flicker up and illuminate his 
face and his talk. 

We looked up the topography of Slopeshire in 
^ county-guide, which spoke highly, as the phrase 
is^ of Lockley Park. We took up our abode, our^ 
journey ended, at a certain little wayside -inn, at 
which, in the days of leisure, the coach must have 
stopped for lunch, and burnished pewters of rustic 
ale been handed up as straight as possible to 
outsider^ athitst with fast travelling. Wfe stopped 
belt for siipple admiration of it^ steep.' thatched 
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roQ<i f|s latticed windows, its hospitable porchu 
We allowed a couple of days to elapse in vag^. 
undirected strolls and sweet sentimental observanq^ 
of the land, before we proceeded to the particular 
business that had drawn us on. The region I 
allude to is a compendium of the general physiog- 
noiny of England. The noble friendliness of th^e 
^ene^, its latent old -friendliness, the way we 
scarcely knew whether we were looking at it for 
the first or the last time, made it appeal to us at 
every step. The whole land, in the full, warm 
rains of the last of April, had burst into sudden, 
perfect spring. The dark walls of the hedgerows 
had turned into blooming screens, the sodden 
verdure of lawn and meadow had been washed 
over with a lighter brush. We went forth with- 
qpt loss of time for a long walk on the hills, from 
the summits of which you find half England 
unrolled at your feet A dozen broad counties, 
within the scope of your vision, commingle their 
green exhalations. Closely beneath us lay the 
dark, rich hedgy flats and the copse -Checkered 
sbpes, white with ^ the blossom of apples. At 
widely opposite points of the expanse two :gre^t, 
towers of cathedrals rose sharply out of a loeddish 
blur of houses taking the mild English ligfC ' 
c We took an immense deal of nptke of this 
same solar reserve, and found in it. only a refine- 
ment of art The sky never vps empty and 
never idle; the clouds were continually at play 
for our benefit Qveif ^gainst us, from our station 
pn the hills, ^ them^pded and dissolved, 
condensed and Wotting the blue with 
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s«ll^ rain-sjJbts, stretching, breeze-firetted, into 
idap^ed fields of gray, bursting into an explosion 
' of hlht or melting Into a drizzle of s0ve^. We 
made our Hvay along the rounded rSge of the 
downs, and descended through slanting, obliqu^e 
fidds, green to cottage-doors, to where a rus^t 
village beckoned us from the interstices of tbe 
. hedges. Close beside it, I admit, the railway 
shoots fiercely from its tunnel in the hills ; and 
yet there broods upon this charming hamlet an 
old-time quietude which seems to make it a viola- 
tion of confidence to tell its name so far away. 
We struck through a narrow lane, a green lane, 
dim. With its barriers of hawthorn ; it led us to a 
superb old farmhouse, now rather rudely jostled 
by the ' multiplied lanes and roads which have 
curtailed its ancient appanage. It stands theje 
in stubborn pictufesqueness, doggedly submitting 
to be pointed out and sketched. It is a wonder- 
ful image of the domiciliary conditions of the past 
— cruejly complete; with bended beams and 
joists, beneath the burden of gables, that seem to 
ache and groan with memories and regrets. The 
short, low windows, where lead and glass combine 
in eqdl!|| pieces to notify the scowling stranger df 
the m^Seval gloom within, retain their opacity 
as a part of the primitive idea of defence. Such 
an old hpusfe fills an American with an indefinable 
feeling of resgufifct. Bo propped and patched, so 
tinkered with clumsy tenderness, clustered so richly 
about its central English sturdiness, its paken ver- 
tebrations,^ so humanised with ages use and 
^oucl^s of beneficent affection, it seem|d jto-0fr^ 
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<2^^ *a. small; imdc^mbol of te 
Wat English social ordet. Pissing ont upon 
mgfi-road, we came to the common browsing-, 
patch* the "village-green" of the tales of our 
youth. Nothing was wanting: the shaggy, 
coloured donkey, nosing the turf with his mild 
hi^e proboscis, the geese, the old woman— 
^ ora woman, in person, with her red cloak and 
her blade bonnet, frilled about the face and double- 
frilled beside her decent, placid cheeksi — the tower- 
ing ploughman with his white smock-frock, puckered 
on chest and back, his short corduroys, his mighty 
calves, his big, red, rural face. We greeted these 
things as children greet the loved pictures in a 
story-book, lost and mourned and found again. 
It was marvellous how well we knew them. 
Beside the road we saw a ploughboy straddle, 
whistling, on a stile, and he liad the merit of 
being not only a ploughboy but a Gainsborough. 
Beyond the stile, across the level velvet of a 
meadow, a footpath wandered like a streak dmahi 
by a finger over the surface of the stjuff/ We 
followed it from field to field and from stile to .Utile 
it was the way to chunchu At tire chufcb we finally 
arrived, lost in its rook-haunted hidden 

from the workday woifd ^by StWness of 

pastures—^ gray, gray tower, a ht^ fclfck yew, 
a cluster of vaiage-grfipwes, ejt^ed headstones 
and protrtisidle sunk. ,The 

Urhole scene #idce long tradition of wof^ 

ship, that my eompanioii was quite 

t^rcome. ' 

^ ’^ou must bt# «e he murmured, " It!s 
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the first real cSurch I have seen in my life. How 
•it makes a Sunday where it stands !” 

The next day we visited a place pf worship 
more commodious. We walked over to Worcester, 
through such a mist of local colour that I felt 
like one of Smollett's pedestrian heroes, faring 
tavernward for a night of adventures. As we 
< neared the provincial city we saw the steepled 
mass of the cathedral, long and high, rise far into 
the cloud-freckled blue. And as we came nearer 
still, we stopped on the bridge and looked down 
at the reflection of the solid minster in the yellow 
Severn. And going further yet we entered the 
town — where surely Miss Austen's heroines, in 
chariots and curricles, must often have come 
a-shopping for their sandals and mittens — we 
lounged in the gravelled close and gazed in^ 
satiably at that most soul - soothing sight, the 
waning, wasting afternoon -light, the visible ether 
which feels the voices of the chimes, clinging far 
aloft to the quiet sides of the cathedral - tower ; 
saw it linger and nestle and abide, as it loves to 
do on all perpendicular spaces, converting them 
irresistibly into registers and dials ; tasted, too, as 
deeply, of the peculiar stillness of this clerical 
precinct ; saw a rosy English lad come forth and 
lock the door of the old foundation-school which ^ 
dovetiils with cloister and choir, and carry his 
big responsible key into one of the quiet canonical 
houses : and then stood musing together on the 
effect on one's mind of having in one's boyhood 
gone and come through cathedral -shades as a 
King's scholar, and yet, kept ruddy with much 
VOL. it D 
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cricket in misty meadows by th8 Severn. On 
the third morning we betook durselves to Lockley, 
having learned that the greater part of it was 
open to visitors, and that, indeed, on application, 
the house was occasionally shown. 

Within its enclosure the declining spurs of the 
hills continued to undulate and subside. A long 
avenue wound and circled from the outermost 
gate through an untrimmed woodland, whence 
you glanced at further slopes and glades and 
copses and bosky recesses — at everything except 
the limits of the place. It was as free and un- 
tended as the villa of an Italian prince ; and I 
have never seen that angular English fact of 
landlordism muffle itself in so many concessions. 
The weather had just become perfect ; it was one 
df the dozen exquisite days of the English year 
— days stamped with a purity unknown in climates 
where fine weather is cheap. It was as if the 
mellow brightness, as tender as that of the prim- 
roses which starred the dark waysides like petals 
wind-scattered over beds of moss, had been meted 
out to us by the cubic foot — distilled from an 
alchemist’s crucible. From this liberal margin 

we passed into the heart of the park, through a 
second lodge-gate, with weather-worn gilding on 
* its twisted bars, to the smooth slopes where the 
great trees stood singly and the tame deer browsed 
along the bed of a woodland stream. Here, 
before us, we perceived the rich gray front of the 
Tudor-time, above blooming parterres and 

terraces. : 

‘'Here you <w:j^ all day,” I said ^to 
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Searle, like A exiled prince who has come back 
oi tiptoe, hovering about the dominion of the 
usurper.** 

‘‘To think of people having enjoyed this all 
these years !** he answered. “ I know what I am, 
but what might I have been ? What does all this 
make of a man ?** 

“ That it makes him perfectly happy, inde- 
pendent of other things, I rather hesitate to be- 
lieve,** I said. “ But it*s hard to suppose that 
such a place has not some beneficent action of 
its own.*’ 

‘‘ What a perfect scene and background it 
forms!” Searle went on. “What legends, what 
histories it knows I My heart is breaking with 
unutterable visions. There*s Tennyson*s Talking 
Oak. What summer days one could spend herefl 
How I could lounge the rest of my life away on 
this turf of the middle ages ! Haven*t I some 
maiden-cousin in that old hall, or grange, or court 
—what in the name of enchantment do you call 
It ? — who would give me kind leave ?** And then 
he turned almost fiercely upon me. “ Why did you 
bring me here ? Why did you drag me into this 
distraction of vain regrets ?** . 

At this moment there passed within call a 
decent lad who had emerged from the gardens,* 
and who might have been an underling in the 
stables. I hailed him and inquired whether we 
should be likely to gain admittance to the house. 
He answered that Mr. Searle was away from 
home, and that he thought it probable the house- 
keeper would consent to do the horlOurs. I 
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passed my arm into Searle’s. “ (%me/' I said ; 
'‘drain the cup, bitter-sweet though it be. We 
must go in.” We passed another lodge-gate and 
entered the gardens. The house was an admir- 
able production of some four hundred years ago : 
a multitudinous cluster of gables and porches, 
projections and recesses, brown old surfaces nest- 
ling under their ivy, and mottled roofs that testi- 
fied not to seasons but to centuries. Two broad 
terraces commanded the great wooded horizon of 
the place. Our summons was answered by the 
butler in person. He repeated the assertion that 
Mr. Searle was away from home, and said he 
would present our petition to the housekeeper. 
We would be so good, however, as to give him 
our cards. This request, following so directly on 
tfte assertion that Mr. Searle was absent, was 
rather resented by my companion. " Surely not 
for the housekeeper,” he said. 

The butler gave a diplomatic cough. “ Miss 
Searle is at home.” 

" Yours alone will suffice,” said Searle. I took 
out a card and pencil, and wrote beneath my 
name. New York, As I stood with the pencil in 
my hand a temptation entered into it. Without 
in the least considering proprieties or results, I 
let the pencil obey, and added above my name 
the words, Mr. Clement Searle. What would 
come of it ? 

Before many minutes the housekeeper waited 
upon us — a fresh, rosy little old woman in a clean, 
dowdy cap and a scanty cajico gown ; an ex- 
quisite specimen of refined and venerable servility. 
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She had the Accent of the country, but the man- 
ners of the house. Under her guidance we passed 
through a dozen apartments, duly stocked with 
old pictures, old tapestry, old carvings, old armour, 
with all the proper features of a great mansion. 
The pictures were especially valuable. The two 
Vandykes, the trio of rosy Rubenses, the sole and 
sombre Rembrandt, glowed with conscious authen- 
ticity. A Claude, a Murillo, a Greuze, a couple 
of Gainsboroughs, hung there with high com- 
placency. Searle strolled about, scarcely speaking, 
pale and grave, with bloodshot eyes and lips com- 
pressed. He uttered no comment on what we 
saw, and asked but a question or two. Missing 
him, at last, from my side, I retraced my steps 
and found him in a room we had just left, on a 
tarnishod silken divan, with his face buried in his 
hands. Before hiiti, ranged on a great cridencey 
was a magnificent collection of old Italian ma- 
jolica ; plates of every shape, with their glaze of 
happy colour, jugs and vases nobly bellied and 
embossed. There seemed to rise before me, as I 
looked, a sudden vision of the young English 
gentleman who, eighty years ago, had travelled 
by slow stages to Italy and been waited on at his 
inn by persuasive toymen. “What is it, Searle?'’ 
I asked. “ Are you unwell ?” < 

He uncovered his haggard face and showed me 
a blush which I felt, I think, more than he. 
“ A memory of the past ! I was thinking of a 
china vase that used to stand on the parlour 
mantel-shelf when I was a boy, with a portrait 
of General Jackson painted on one side and 
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a bunch of flowers on the othei^ How long 
do you suppose that majolica has been in the 
family?'' 

‘‘A long time probably. It was brought 
hither in the last century, into old, old England, 
out of old, old Italy, by some contemporary dandy 
who had a taste for foreign gimcracks. Here it 
has stood for a hundred years, keeping its clear, 
firm hues in this aristocratic twilight" 

Searle sprang to his feet “I say, in heaven's 
name, take me away I I can't stand this sort of 
thing. Before I know it I shall do something I 
shall be ashamed of. I shall steal some of their 
infernal crockery. I shall proclaim my identity 
and assert my rights ! I shall go blubbering to 
Miss Searle and ask her in pity’s name to keep 
HHie here for a month !" 

If poor Searle could ever have been said to 
look dangerous, he looked so now. I began to 
regret my officious presentation of his name, and 
prepared without delay to lead him out of the 
house. We overtook the housekeeper in the last 
room of the suite, a small, unused boudoir, over 
whose chimney-piece hung a noble portrait of a 
young man in a powdered wig and a brocaded 
waistcoat. I was immediately struck with his 
'resemblance to my companion. 

“ This is Mr. Clement Searle, Mr, Searle's 
great-uncle, by Sir Joshua Reynolds," quoth the 
housekeeper. " He died young, poor gentleman. 
He perished at sea, going to America." 

He’s the young buck who brought the ma- 
jolica out of Italy,” I suggested 
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“ Indeed, sit, I believe he did,” said the house- 
keeper, without any wonder. 

“ He's the image of you, Searle,” I murmured. 

“ He's wonderfully like the, gentleman, saving 
his presence,” said the housekeeper. 

My friend stood staring. “ Clement Searle — 

at sea — going to America '' he muttered. 

Then harshly, to the housekeeper, “ Why the devil 
did he go to America?” 

‘‘Why, indeed, sir? You may well ask. I 
believe he had kinsfolk there. It was for them 
to come to him.” 

Searle broke into a laugh. “ It was for them 
to come to him ! Well, well,” he said, fixing 
his eyes on the little old woman, “they have 
come to him at last !” 

She blushed like a wrinkled rose-leaf. “ Inde^, 
sir, ' she said, “ I verily believe that you are one 
of us/’* 

“ My name is the name of that beautiful youth,” 
Searle went on. “ Dear kinsman, I salute you. 
Attend !” And he grasped me by the arm. “ I 
have an idea ! He perished at sea. His spirit 
came ashore and wandered about in misery till it 
got another incarnation — in this poor trunk !” 
And he tapped his hollow chest. “ Here it has 
rattled about these forty years, beating its wingg 
against its rickety cage, begging to be taken home 
again. And I never knew what was the matter with 
me ! Now, at last, the poor spirit can escape !” 

The housekeeper, very timorously, endeavoured 
to practise a smile. The scene was really em- 
barrassing, and my confusion was not allayed 
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wten I suddenly ptfrceived in th^ doorway the 
figure of a lady. ‘‘Miss Searle!” whispered the 
housekeeper. My first impression of Miss Searle 
was^ that she was neither young nor beautiful. 
She stood, without confidence, on the threshold, 
pale, trying to smile, and twirling my card in her 
fingers. I immediately bowed. Searle stared at 
her as if one of the pictures had stepped oiit of 
its frame. 

“ If I am not mistaken, one of yotf gentlemen 
is Mr. Clement Searle,*' the lady said. 

“ My friend is Mr. Clement Searle," I replied. 
“ Allow me to add that I alone am responsible 
for your having received his name." 

“ I should have been sorry not to — not to see 
him," said Miss Searle, beginning to blush. “ Your 
bjfing from America has led me to — to intrude 
upon you." 

“ The intrusion, madam, has been on our part. 
And with just that excuse — that we come from 
America." 

Miss Searle, while I spoke, had fixed her eyes 
on my friend, as he stood silent beneath Sir 
Joshua's portrait. The housekeeper, amazed and 
mystified, suddenly took a liberty. “ Heaven 
preserve us. Miss I It's your great-uncle's picture 
come to life." ' 

“ I am not mistaken, then," said Miss Searle. 
“We must be distantly related.” She had the 
aspect of a thoroughly diffident woman — she 
was evidently embarrassed at having to make 
advances without help. Searle eyed her with 
gentle wonder from head to foot, and I could easily 
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read his thoughts. This, theli, was Miss Searle, 
his maiden-cousin, prospective mistress of these 
hereditary treasures. She was a person of about 
thirty-five years of age, taller than most women, 
and full of a kind of slim robustness. She had a 
small gray eye, a considerable quantity of very 
light-brown hair, *and a smiling, well-formed mouth. 
She Was dressed in a lustreless black satin gown, 
with a short train. Around her neck she wore a 
blue silk handkerchief, and over this handkerchief, 
in many convolutions, a string of amber beads. 
Her appearance was singular ; she was large, yet 
not imposing, girlish, yet mature. Her expression 
and tone, in addressing us, were very shy and 
sihiple. Searle, I think, had prefigured to him- 
self some proud cold beauty of five-and-twenty ; 
he was relieved at finding the lady timid an(L 
not obtrusively fair. His person was suddenly 
illumined with an old disused gallantry. 

We are distant cousins, I believe. I am happy 
to claim a relationship which you are so good as 
to remember. I had not counted on your knowing 
anything about me.'' 

“Perhaps I have done wrong." And Miss 
Searle blushed and smiled anew. “ But I have 
always known of there being people of our blood 
in America, and I have often wondered and asked « 
about them ; without learning much, however. 
To-day, when this card was brought me and I 
knew that a Clement Searle was wandering about 
the house like a stranger, I felt as if I ought to 
do something. But, you know, I hardly knew 
what 1 My brother is in London. I have done 
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what I think he would have done>"' Welcome, as 
a cousin.” And with a gesture at once and 
hesitating, she put out her hand. 

I am welcome indeed,” said Searle, taking it, 
‘‘ if he would have done it half so graciously.” 

“ You have seen what there is, I think,” Miss 
Searle went on. ‘^Perhaps now you will have 
some lunch.” We followed her into a small 
breakfast-room, where a deep bay window opened 
on the mossy flags of a great terrace. Here, for 
some moments, she remained dumb and abashed, 
in the manner of a person resting from an effort. 
Searle, too, was formal and reticent, so that I had 
to busy myself with providing conversation. It 
was of course easy to descant on the beauties of 
park and mansion, and as I did so I observed our 
Jbostess. She had no brilliancy of expression 
or manner ; there was something meagre and 
provincial in her dress ; yet she pleased me well. 
She had a sort of antique sweetness, a homely 
fragrance of old traditions. To be so simple, 
among those complicated treasures, so mellow 
and yet so fresh, so modest and yet so placid, 
told of just the spacious leisure Tn which Searle 
and I had imagined human life to be steeped in 
such places as that. Miss Searle was to the 
♦ Sleeping Beauty in the Wood what a fact is to a 
fairy-tale, an interpretation to a myth. We, on 
our side, were to our hostess objects of a curiosity 
that was not artfully veiled. 

“ I should like so to go abroad ! ” she exclaimed 
suddenly, as if she meant us to take the speech 
for an expression of interest in ourselves. 
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" Have you€iever been 7** I inquired. 

“ On|y once. Three years ago my brother took 
me to Switzerland. We thought it extremely 
beautiful. Except for that journey, I have always 
lived here. I was born in this house. Ifs a dear 
old place, indeed, and I know it well. Sometimes 
pne geti> a little tired.” And on my asking her 
how she spent her time and what society she saw, 

‘‘ Of course it’s very quiet,” she went on, proceeding 
by short steps and simple statements, in the 
manner of a person summoned for the first time 
to define her situation and enumerate the elements 
of her life. We see very few people. I don’t 
think there are many nice people hereabouts. At 
least we don’t know them. Our own family is 
very small. My brother cares for little else but 
riding and books. He had a great sorrow ten- 
years ago. He lost his wife and his only son, a 
dear little boy, who of course would have had 
everything. Do you know that that makes me the 
heir, as the)^ have done something (I don’t quite 
know what) to the entail ? Poor me ! Since 
his loss my brother has preferred to be quite 
alone. I am sorry he is away. But you must 
wait till he comes back. I expect him in a day or 
two.” She talked more and more, with rambling 
eagerness, about her circumstances, her solitude,# 
her bad eyes, so that she couldn’t read, her flowers, 
her ferns, her dogs, and the vicar, recently pre- 
sented to the living by her brother and warranted 
quite safe, who had lately begun to light his altar 
candles ; pausing every now and then to blush in 
self-surprise, and yet moving steadily from point 
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to point in the deepening excitement of tempta- 
tion and occasion. Of all the old things I had 
seen in England, this mind of Miss Searle’s seemed 
to me the oldest, the quaintest, the most mellow ; 
so fenced and protected by convention and pre- 
cedent and usage, so passive and mild and docile. 
I felt as if I were talking with the heroine of 
a last-century novel. As she talked she rested 
her dull, kind eyes upon her kinsman with a sort 
of fascinated stare. At last, “ Did you mean to 
go away without asking for us ? she inquired. 

“ I had thought it over. Miss Searle, and had 
determined not to trouble you. You have shown 
me how unfriendly I should have been.^' 

“ But you knew of the place being ours, and of 
our relationship ? 

‘‘Just so. It was because of these things that 
I came down here — because of them, almost, that 
I came to England. I have always liked to think 
of them.” 

“You merely wished to look, then? We don’t 
pretend to be much to look at.” ^ 

“You don’t know what you are, Miss Searle,” 
said my friend, gravely. 

“You like the old place, then?” 

Searle looked at her in silence. “If I could 
«only tell you !” he said at last. 

“ Do tell me. You must come and stay with 
us.” 

Searle began to laugh. “Take care, take 
care!” he cried. “I should surprise you. I 
am afraid I should bore you. I should never 
leave you.” 
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“ Oh, you w6uld get homesick — for America.’* 

\t this Searle laughed the more. " By the 
way, tell Miss Searle about America,” he said to 
me. And he stepped, through the window, out 
upon the terrace, followed by two beautiful dogs, 
a pointer and a 3 "oung stag-hound, who, from the 
moment we came in, had established the fondest 
relation with him. Miss Searle looked at him as 
he went, with a certain tender wonder in her 
eye ; it began to be plain enough that she was 
interested in her curious cousin. I suddenly 
recalled the last words I had heard spoken by my 
friend’s adviser in London, and which, in a very 
crude form, had reference to his making a match 
with this lady. If only Miss Searle could be in- 
duced to think of that, and if one had the tact to 
manipulate her a little ! Something assured me*" 
that her heart was* virgin-soil, that the flower of 
romantic affection had never bloomed there. If I 
could only sow the seed ! There seemed to shape 
itself within her the perfect image of one of the 
patient wives of old. 

“He has lost his heart to England,” I said. 
“He ought to have been boni here.” 

“And yet he doesn’t look in the least an 
Englishman,” said Miss Searle. 

“ Oh, it isn’t his looks, poor fellow.” ’ • 

“ Of course looks are not everything. I never 
talked with a foreigner before ; but he talks as I 
have fancied foreigners.” 

“Yes, he is foreign enough,” 

“ Is he married ?” 

He is a widower — all alone in the world.” 
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‘‘ Has he much property ?” * 

** None to speak o£” 

“ But he has means to travel about.” 

I meditated. ‘‘He has not expected to travel 
far,” I said at last. “You know he is in very 
poor health.” 

“ Poor gentleman ! So I supposed.” 

“ But he is better than he thinks. He came 
here because he wanted to see your place before 
he dies.” 

“ Dear me — poor man !” And I thought I 
perceived in Miss Searle’s eye the lustre of a rising 
tear. “ And he was going away without my seeing 
him?” 

“ He is very modest, you see.” 

“ He is very much of a gentleman.” 

“Assuredly!” 

At this moment we heard on the terrace a loud, 
harsh cry. “It’s the great peacock!” said Miss 
Searle, stepping to the window and passing out, 
while I followed her. Below us, leaning on the 
parapet, stood our appreciative friend, with his 
arm round the neck of the pointer. Before him, 
on the grand walk, strutted the familiar fowl of 
gardens — a splendid specimen— with ruffled neck 
and expanded tail. The other dog had appar- 
*ently indulged in a momentary attempt to abash 
the gorgeous biped ; but at Searle’s voice he had 
bounded back to the terrace and leaped upon 
the ledge, where he now stood licking his new 
friend’s face. The scene had a beautiful old-time 
air : the peacock flaunting in the foreground, like 
the genius of stately places ; the broad terrace, 
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which flattered* an innate taste of mine for all 
deserted prpmenades to which people may have 
adjourned from formal dinners, to drink rcoffee in 
old Sevres, and where the stiff brocade of women^s 
dresses may have rustled over grass or gravel ; 
and far around us, with one leafy circle melting 
into another, the timbered acres of the park. 
‘^The very beasts have made him welcome,” I 
said, as we rejoined our companion. 

^‘The peacock has done for you, Mr. Searle,” 
said his cousin, ‘‘ what he does only for very great 
people. A year ago there came here a duchess to 
see my brother. I don’t think that since then he 
has spread his tail as wide for any one else — not 
by a dozen feathers.” 

It’s not alone the peacock,” said Searle. Just 
now ^here came slipping across my path a little'^ 
green lizard, the first I ever saw, the lizard of 
literature ! And if you have a ghost, broad day- 
light though it be, I expect to see him here. Do 
you know the annals of your house, Miss Searle?” 

*‘Oh dear, no! You must ask my brother for 
all those things.” 

“You ought to have a collection of legends 
and traditions. You ought to have loves and 
murders and mysteries by the roomful. I count 
upon it.” ® 

“ Oh, Mr. Searle ! We have always been a very 
well-behaved family. Nothing out of the way has 
ever happened, I think.” 

“Nothing out of the way? Oh, that won’t 
do ! We have managed better than that in 
Agierica. Why, I myself!” — and he gazed at her 
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a moment with a gleam of malice, laughing at 
his idea. “Suppose I should turn out a better 
Searle than you — better than you, nursed here 
in romance and picturesqueness? Come, don^t 
disappoint me. You have some history among 
all, you have some poetry. I have been 
Tarnished all my days for these things. Do you 
understand ? Ah, you can't understand ! Tell 
me something extraordinary. When I think of 
what mu^ have happened here — of the lovers 
who must have strolled on this terrace and 
wandered under the beeches, of all the figures 
and passions and purposes that must have haunted 
these walls ! of the births and deaths, the joys 
and sufferings, the young hopes and the old 

regrets, the rich experience of life " And hete 

"^he faltered a moment, with the increase of his 
agitation. The gleam in his eye, which I l^e 
called a gleam of malice, had settled into a deep, 
unnatural light. I began to fear ^ he was really 
losing his head. But he went on, with redoubled 
passion. “To see it all called up there before 
me," he cried, “ if the Devil alone could do it, I 
would make a bargain with the Devil ! Oh, Miss 
Searle, I am a most unhappy man !" 

‘‘Oh dear, oh dear!" said Miss Searle. 

“ Look at that window, that dear little window!" 
And he pointed to a small, protruding oriel, above 
us, relieved %amst the purple brick-work, framed 
in chiselled stone and curtained with ivy. 

“ It's my little room/' said Miss Searle. 

. “ Of course it's a woman's room. Think of all 
the dear faces — all of them so mild and yeto^b 
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proud — that have looked out of that lattice, and 
of all the old-time women's lives whose principal 
view of the world has been this qtjiet park ! 
Every one of them was a cousin of mine. .And 
you, Miss Searle, you are one of them yet.” And 
he marched towards her and took her large 
hand. She surrendered it, blushing to her eyes;^ 
^nd pressing her other hand to her breast. You 
are a woman of the past. You .are nobly simple. 
It has been a romance to see you. It doesn’t 
matter what I say to you. You didn’t know me 
yesterday, you will not know me to-morrow. 
Let me to-day do a mad, sweet thing. Let me 
fancy you to be the spirit of all the dead women 
who have trod these terrace-flags, which lie here 
lUce sepulchral tablets in the pavement of a church. 
Let me say I delight in you !” And he raised*' 
Jier.hand to his lips.* She gently withdrew it, and 
for a moment averted her face. Meeting her eyes 
the next moment, I saw that they were filled with 
tears. The Sleeping Beauty was awake. 

There followed an embarrassed pause. An 
issue was suddenly presented by the appearance 
of the butler bearing a letter. “ A telegram, 
Miss,” he announced. 

‘‘ Oh, what shall I do ?” cried Miss Searle ; “ I 
can’t open a telegram. Cousin, help me.” ^ 

Searle took the missive, opened it, and read 
aloud : I shall be home to dinner , Keep the 

American^ 
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Keep the American !” Miss Searle, in compliance 
with the injunction conveyed in her brother’s 
telegram (with something certainly of telegraphic 
curtness), lost no time in expressing the pleasure 
it would give her that my companion should 
remain. “ Really you must,” she said ; and 
forthwith repaired to the housekeeper, to give 
orders for the preparation of a room. 

“ How in the world did he know of my being 
here?” asked Searle. 

I answered that he had probably learned from 
his solicitor of the visit of your friend Simmons. 
“ Simmons and the solicitor must have had another 
^interview since your arrival in England,” I said. 
“Simmons, for reasons of his r own, has communi- 
cated to the solicitor your journey to this neigh- 
bourhood, and Mr. Searle, learning this, has 
immediately taken for granted that you have 
formally presented yourself to his sister. He 
is hospitably inclined, and he wishes her to do 
the proper thing by you. More, perhaps ! I 
have my little theory that he h the very phoenix 
of usurpers, that he has been very much struck 
with what the legal people have had to say for 
you, and that he wishes to have the originality of 
making over to you your partial interest in the 
estate.” 

“ I give it up !” said my friend, musing. “ Come 
what come will ! ” 

“You, of course,” said Miss Searle, reappearing 
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and turning to me, “ are included in my brother's 
invitation. I have told them to see about a room 
for you. Your luggage shall immediately be 
sent for." 

It was arranged that I in person should be 
driven over to our little inn, and that I should 
return with our effects in time to meet Mr. Searle 
at dinner. On my arrival, several hours later, I 
was immediately conducted to my room. The 
servant pointed out to me that it communicated 
by a door and a private passage with that of my 
companion. I made my way along this passage 
— a low, narrow corridor, with a long, latticed 
casement, through which there streamed, upon a 
series of grotesquely sculptured oaken closets and 
cupboards, the lurid, animating glow of the western 
sun- “ knocked at his door, and, getting no answer, ^ 
opened it. In an* arm-chair by the open window 
sat my friend, sleeping, with arms and legs relaxed 
and head dropped on his breast. It was a great 
relief to find him resting from his rhapsodies, and 
I watched him for some moments before waking 
him. There was a faint glow of colour in his 
cheek and a light, expressive parting of the lips — 
something nearer to spiritual repose than I had 
yet seen in him. It was almost happiness, it was 
almost health. I laid my hand on his arm and 
gently shook it. He opened his eyes, gazed at 
me a moment, vaguely recognised me, then closed 
them again. ‘‘Let me dream, let me dream !" he 
said. 

“What are you dreaming about?” 

A moment passed before his answer came. 
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About a tall woman in a quaint black dress, with 
yellow hair, and a sweet, sweet smile, and a soft, 
low, delicious voice ! I am in love with her/' 

It's better to see her than to dream about her," 
I said. Get up and dress, and we shall go down 
to dinner and meet her." 

“ Dinner — dinner ” And he gradually 

opened his eyes again. “ Yes, upon my word, I 
shall dine !" 

“ Oh, you are all right !” I said, as he rose to 
his feet. “ You will live to bury Mr. Simmons." 
He told me that he had spent the hours of my 
absence with Miss Searle — they had strolled 
together over the park and through the gardens 
and green-houses. “You must be very intimate," 
I said, smiling. 

iii». “ She is intimate with me," he answered. 
“ Heaven knows what rigmarole *1 have treated her 
to !" They had parted an hour ago ; since when, 
he believed, her brother had arrived. 

The slow-fading twilight still abode in the great 
drawing-room as we entered it. The housekeeper 
had told us that this apartment was rarely used, 
there being others, smaller and more convenient, 
for the same needs. It seemed now, however, to 
be occupied in my comrade's honour. At the 
ftrther end of it, rising to the roof, like a royal 
tomb in a cathedral, was a great chimney-piece of 
chiselled white marble, yellowed by time, in which a 
light fire was crackling. Before the fire stood a small, 
short man, with his hands behind him ; near him 
was Miss Searle, so transformed by her dress that 
at first I scarcely knew her. There was in oiy 
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entrance and reception something remarkably 
chilling and solemn. We moved in silence up the 
long room, Mr. Searle advanced slowly, a dozen 
steps, to meet us, his sister stood motionless. I 
was conscious of her masking her visage with a 
large, white tinselled fan, and of her eyes, grave 
and expanded, watching us intently over the top 
of it. The master of Lockley Park grasped in 
silence the proffered hand of his kinsman, and 
eyed him from head to foot, suppressing, I think, 
a start of surprise at his resemblance to Sir 
Joshuas portrait. “This is a happy day,’' he said. 
And then turning to me with a curious little sharp 
stare, “ My cousin’s friend is my friend.” Miss 
Searle lowered her fan. 

The first thing that struck me in Mr. Searle’s 
appearance was his very limited stature, which wa'^ 
less by half a head than that of his sister. The 
second was the preternatural redness of his hair 
and beard. They intermingled over his ears and 
surrounded his head like a huge lurid nimbus. 
His face v^as pale and attenuated, like the face of 
a scholar, a dilettante, a man who lives in a 
library, bending over books and prints and medals. 
At a distance it had an oddly innocent and youthful 
look ; but on a nearer view it revealed a number of 
wrinkles, sharply etched and scratched, of a singly, 
larly aged and refined effect. It was the com- 
plexion of a man of sixty. His nose was arched 
and delicate, identical almost with the nose of my 
friend. His eyes, which were large and deep-set, 
had a kind of auburn glow, a vulpine keenness and 
redness, and were full of temper and spirit. 
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Imagine this physiognomy — grave and solemn in 
aspect, grotesquely solemn, in spite of the bushy 
brightness which made a sort of frame for it — set 
in motion by a queer, quick, defiant, perfunctory, 
preoccupied smile, and you will have an imperfect 
notion of the remarkable presence of our host ; 
something better worth seeing and knowing, I 
perceived, as I covertly scrutinised him, than 
anything we had yet encountered. How thoroughly 
I had entered into sympathy with my companion, 
and how effectually I had associated my sensi- 
bilities with his, I had not suspected until, within 
the short five minutes which preceded the 
announcement of dinner, I became aware, without 
his giving me the least sign, that he was placing 
himself on the defensive. To neither of us was 
-Mr. Searle sympathetic. I might have guessed 
from her attitude that his sistef entered into our 
thoughts. A signal change had been wrought in 
her since the morning ; during the hour, indeed 
(as I read in the light of the wondering glance he 
cast at her), that had elapsed since her parting 
with her cousin. She had not yet recovered from 
some great agitation. Her face was pale, her eyes 
were red with weeping. These tragic betrayals 
gave an unexpected dignity to her aspect, which 
was further enhanced by something compliment- 
ary and commemorative in her dress. 

Whether it was taste or whether it was accident, 
I know not ; but Miss Searle, as she stood there, 
half in the cool twilight, half in the arrested glow 
of the fire as it spent itself in the vastness of its 
marble cave, was a figure for a painter. She w^s 
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habited in some faded splendour of sea-green 
crane and silk, a piece of millinery which, though 
it must have witnessed a number of dull dinners, 
preserved still a festive air. Over her white 
shoulders she wore an ancient web of the most 
precious and venerable lace, and about her rounded 
throat a single circle of large pearls. I went in 
with her to dinner, and Mr. Searle, following with 
my friend, took his arm (as the latter afterwards 
told me) and pretended jocosely to conduct him. 
As dinner proceeded the feeling grew within me 
that a drama had begun to be played, in which 
the three persons before me were actors, each of a 
very difficult part. The part of my friend, how- 
evhty seemed the most embarrassing, and I was 
filled with the desire that he should acquit himself 
with honour. I seemed to see him summon his 
shacujwy faculties to obey his languid will. The 
poor fellow tried to take himself more seriously 
than he had done even in his best days. With 
Miss Searle, credulous, passive and pitying, he had 
finally flung aside all vanity and propriety, and 
shown the bottom of his fantastic heart. But 
with our host there might be no talking of nonsense 
nor taking of liberties ; there and then, if ever, 
sat a consummate conservative, breathing the fumes 
of hereditary privilege and security. For an 
hour, accordingly, I saw my poor friend screw 
himself round, as it were, to take a new point of 
view. He set himself the task of appearing very 
American, in order that his appreciation of every- 
thing Mr. Searle represented might seem purely 
disinterested. What his kinsman had expected 
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him to be, I know not;' but, * with all his ex- 
aggerated urbanity, was upable to repress 
a shade of annoyance ai;*findingj^him so harmless. 
Mr. Searle was not the man to show his hand, 
but I think his best card had been a certain 
implicit confidence that this transatlantic parasite 
would hardly have good manners* Our host, with 
great delicacy, led the conversation to America, 
talking of it rather as if it were some fabled planet, 
alien to the British orbit, lately proclaimed indeed 
to have the admixture of atmospheric gases 
required to support animal life, but not, save under 
cover of a liberal afterthought, to be admitted into 
one’s regular conception of things. I, for 
part, felt nothing but regret that the spheric smooth- 
ness of his universe should be disfigured by the 
extrusion of even such inconsiderable particles as 
ourselves. 

I knew in a general way of my having rela- 
tions in America,” Mr. Searle said, but you know 
one hardly realises those tslphgs. I could hardly 
more have imagined people of our blood there 
than I could have imagined being there myself. 
There was a man I knew at college, a^very odd 
fellow, a nice fellow too ; he and I were rather 
cronies ; I think he afterwards went to America; 
to the Argentine Rj^ublic, I believe. Do you 
know the Argentine Republic ? What an extra- 
ordinary name, by the way ! And then, you know, 
tlkere was that great-uncle of mine whom Sir 
Joshua painted. He went to America, but he 
never got there. He was lost at sea. You look 
enough like him to make one fancy he did 
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there, and that you have kept him alive by one 
of those beastly processes^! think you have 'em 
over there : wh^ do y^u call it, ‘ putting up ' 
things ? If you are he, you have not done a wise 
thing to show you»*self here. He left a bad name 
behind him. There's a ghost who comes sobbing 
about the house every now and then, the ghost of 
pne to v^hom he did a wrong." 

“ Oh, brother ! " cried Miss Searle, in simple 
horror. 

“ Of course you know nothing of such things," 
said Mr. ^earle. “ You are too sound a sleeper 
to hear the sobbing of ghosts." 

“ I am sure I should like immensely to hear the 
sobbing of a ghost," said my friend, with the 
light of his previous eagerness playing up into his 
eyes. “ Why does it sob ? Do tell us all about 
it." 

Mr. Searle eyed his audience for a moment, 
gaugingly ; and then, as the French say, se receuillity 
as if he were measurihgiyiis resources. 

He wished to do justice to his theme. With 
the long finger-nails of his left hand nervously 
playing aggainst the tinkling crystal of his wineglass, 
and his bright eye telling of a gleeful sense .that, 
small and peculiar as he sat there, he was for the 
moment profoundly impressive, he distilled into 
our untutored minds the sombre legend of his 
house. ‘‘Mr. Clement Searle, from all I gather, 
was a young man of great talents but a weal# 
disposition. His mother was left a widow early 
in life, with two sons, of whom he was the elder 
and the more promising. She educated him with 
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the greatest aiifection and care. Of course, when 
he came to manhood she wished him to marry 
well. His means were quite sufficient to enable 
him to overlook the want of means in his wife ; 
and Mrs. Searle selected a young lady who pos- 
sessed, as she conceived, every good gift save a 
fortune — a fine, proud, handsome girl, the daughter 
of an old friend, an old lover, I suspect, of her own. 
Clement, however, as it appeared, had either 
chosen otherwise or was as yet unprepared to 
choose. The young lady opened upon him in 
vain the battery of her attractions ; in vain his 
mother urged her cause. Clement remained cold, 
insensible, inflexible. Mrs. Searle had a character 
which appears to have gone out of fashion in my 
family nowadays ; she was what the French call 
a mattresse-fe77ime. A proud, passionate, imperious 
woman, she had had great cares and ever so many 
law-suits ; they had sharpened her temper and her 
will. She suspected that her son's affections had 
another object, and this object she began to hate. 
Irritated by his stubborn defiance of her wishes, 
she persisted in her purpose. The more she 
watched him the more she believed that he loved 
in secret. If he loved in secret, of course he loved 
beneath him. He went about the place, sombre, 
sullen, brooding. At last, with the rashness of an 
angry woman, she threatened to bring the young 
lady of her choice — who, by the way, seems to 
have been no shrinking blossom — to stay in the 
house. A stormy scene was the result. He 
threatened that if she did so he would leave the 
country and sail for America. She probably 
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disbt aeved him ; she knew him to be weak, but 
she overrated his weakness. At all events, the 
rejected one arrived and Clement Searle departed. 
On a dark December day he took ship at South- 
ampton. The two women, desperate with r^ge and 
sorrow, sat alone in this big house, mingling their 
tears and imprecations. A fortnight later, on Christ- 
mas eve, in the midst of a great snowstorm, long 
famous in the country, something happened which 
quickened their bitterness. A young woman, 
soaked and chilled by the storm, gained entrance 
to the house and, making her way into the presence 
of the mistress and her guest, poured out her tale. 
She was a poor curate’s daughter, out of some 
little hole in Gloucestershire. Clement Searle had 
ioved her, loved her all too well. She had been 
turned out in wrath from her father’s house ; his 
mother, at least, might pity her, if not for herself, 
then for the child she was soon to bring forth. 
The poor girl had been a second time too trustful. 
The women, in scorn, in horror, with blows, 
possibly, turned her forth again into the storm. 
In the storm she wandered, and in the deep snow 
she died. Her lover, as you know, perished in 
that hard winter-weather at sea; the news came 
to his mother late, but soon enough. We are 
haunted by the curate’s daughter ! ” 

Mr. Searle related this anecdote in the tone 
of a very cultivated man, and when he ceased 
there was a pause of some moments. “ Ah, 
well we may be ! ” said Miss Searle, with much 
emotion. 

Sjarle blazed up into enthusiasm. “ Of course 
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you know” — and suddenly he began to blush 
violently — “ I should be sorry to claim any identity 
with my faithless namesake, poor fellow. But 
I shall be immensely gratified if the revenant 
should be deceived by my resemblance and mistake 
me for her cruel lover. She is welcome to the 
comfort of it. What one can do in the case I 
shall be glad to do. But can a ghost haunt a 
ghost ? I am a ghost !” 

Mr. Searle stared a moment, and then, with a 
subtle sneer, “ I could almost believe you are ! ” 
he said. 

“ Oh, brother — cousin ! ” cried Miss Searle, with 
the gentlest, yet most appealing dignity ; “ how 
can you talk so horribly ? ” 

This horrible talk, however, evidently possessed 
a potent magic for my friend ; and his imagination, 
checked for a while by the influence of his kinsman, 
began to ferment and crepitate. From this mo- 
ment he ceased to steer his cockle-shell, to care 
what he said or how he said it, so long as he 
expressed his passionate appreciation of the scene 
around him. As he talked I ceased even mentally 
to protest. I have wondered since that I should 
not have been annoyed by the way he reverted 
constantly to himself. But a great frankness, for 
the time, makes its own law, and a great passion 
its own channel. There was, moreover, a kind of 
irresponsible sweetness in everything that passed 
his lips. Free alike from either adulation or envy, 
the essence of his discourse was a divine ap- 
prehension, an imaginative mastery, free as the 
flight of Ariel, of the poetry of his companions* 
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situation and the contrasted prosiness of their 
attitude. 

How does the look df age come^? ^’ he 
suddenly inquired, at dessert “ Does it come of 
itself, unobserved, unrecorded, unmeasured ? Or 
do you woo it and set baits and traps for it, and 
watch it like the dawning brownness of a meer- 
schaum pipe, and make it fast, when it appears, 
just where it peeps out, and light a votive taper 
beneath it and give thanks to it daily ? Or do 
you forbid it and fight it and resist it, and yet 
feel it settling and deepening about you, as 
irresistible as fate ? ” 

“ What the deuce is the man talking about ? 
said the smile of our host 

“ I found a little gray hair this morning,” Miss 
Seaile remarked. 

“ Good heavens ! * I hope you respected it,” 
cried vSearlc. 

I looked at it for a long time in my hand- 
glass,” said his cousin, simply. 

“ Miss Searle for many years to come can afford 
to be amused at gray hairs,” I interposed. 

“ Ten years from last Thursday I shall be forty- 
four,” she answered. 

“ That's my age,” said Searle. “ If I had only 
come here ten years ago ! I should have had 
more time to enjoy the feast, but I should have 
had less appetite. I needed to get famished 
for it” 

“Why did you wait for the starving point?” 
asked Mr. Searle. “ To think of these ten years 
that^we might have been enjoying you!” And 
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at the thought of this wasted period Mr. Searle 
broke into a violent, nervous laugh. 

‘'I always had a notion — a stupid, vulgar 
notion, if there ever was one — that to come 
abroad properly one ought to have a pot of 
money. My pot was too nearly empty. At last 
I came with my empty pot !” 

Mr. Searle coughed, with an air of hesitation. 
‘*You are reduced — ^you are — a — straitened?'’ 

My friend apparently was much amused at 
hearing his bleak situation depicted in semi-tones. 
“ Reduced to nothing ; straitened to the clothes on 
my back !” 

“ Upon my word !" murmured Mr. Searle, with 
an air of being divided between his sense of the 
indecency and his sense of the rarity of a gentle- 
man taking just that tone about his affairs. Well 
— well — well !” he added, in a voice which might 
have meant everything or nothing ; and proceeded, 
in an inscrutable, hurhorous manner, to finish a 
glass of wine. His sparkling eye, as he drank, 
encountered mine over the top of his glass, and, 
for a moment, we exchanged a long, deep glance 
— a glance so penetrating as to leave a slight 
embarrassment on the face of each. “ And you," 
said Mr. Searle, by way of carrying it off, “ how 
3bo\it your wardrobe?'*- 

“Oh, his!" cried my friend; “his wardrobe is 
immense. He could dress up a regiment!" He 
had drunk, I think, rather more champagne — I 
admit that the champagne was good — than was 
to have been desired in the interest of perfect 
self-control. He was rapidly drifting beyond 
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any tacit dissuasion of mine. A certain feverish 
rashness in his glance and voice warned me that 
to attempt to direct him would simply* irritate 
him. As we rose from the table he caught my 
troubled look. Passing his arm for a moment into 
mine, ‘‘This is the great night 1” he whispered. 
“The romantic, the fatal, the critical night!'' 

Mr. Searle had caused the whole lower portion 
of the house to be thrown open and a multitude 
of lights to be placed in convenient and effective 
positions. Such a marshalled wealth of ancient 
candlesticks and flambeaux I had never beheld. 
Niched against the dusky wainscots, casting great 
luminous circles upon the pendent stiffness of 
soriibre tapestries, enhancing and completing with 
admirable effect the variety and mystery of the 
ancient house, they seemed to people the great 
rooms, as our little ^roup passed slowly from one 
to another, with a dim, expectant presence. We 
had a delightful hour of it. Mr. Searle at once 
assumed the part of cicerone, add — I had not 
hitherto done him justice— Mr. Searle became 
almost agreeable. While I lingered behind with 
his sister, he walked in advance with his kinsman. 
It was as if he had said, “ Well, if you want the 
old place, you shall have it — metaphysically ! " 
To speak vulgarly, he rubbed it in. Carrying a 
tall silver candlestick in his left hand, he raised it 
and lowered it and cast the light hither and 
thither, upon pictures and hangings and carvings 
and cornices. Mr. Searle knew his house to 
perfection. He touched upon a hundred tradi- 
tions and memories, and sketched very vividly 
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several figures of its earlier occupants. He told 
a dozen historiettes with remarkable art. His 
companion attended, with a sort of brooding in- 
telligence. Miss Searle and I, meanwhile, were 
not wholly silent. 

I suppose that by this time you and your 
cousin are almost old friends,'’ I remarked. 

She trifled a moment with her fan, and then 
raising her kind little eyes : “ Old friends, and at 
the same time strangely new ! My cousin, — my 
cousin” — and her voice lingered ^ on the word — 
it seems so strange to call him my cousin, after 
thinking these many years that I had no cousin ! 
He is really very odd!” 

** It’s not so much he as his circumstances that 
are odd,” I ventured to say. 

“ I am so sorry for his circumstances. I wish 
I could help him in some way. He interests me 
so much.” And here Miss Searle gave a sweet- 
sounding sigh. I wish I had known him a long 
time ago. He* told me that he is but the shadow 
of what he used to be.” ^ 

I wondered whether Searle had been consciously 
practising upon the sensibilities of this gentle 
creature. If he had, I believed he had gained his 
point. But, in fact, his position had become to 
my sense so precarious that I hardly ventured to 
be glad. “ His better self just now seems again 
to be taking shape,” I said. “ It will have been 
a good deed on your part if you help to restore 
him to all that he ought to be.” 

“ Dear me, what can I do?” 

‘‘Be a friend to him- Let him like you,^. let 
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him love you ! I daresay you see in him now 
much to pity and to wonder at. But let him 
simply enjoy awhile the grateful sen^e of your 
nearness and dearness. He will be a better and 
stronger man for it, and then you can love him, 
you can esteem him, without restriction.” 

Miss Searle listened with a pathetic little frown. 
-‘‘It’s a hard part for poor stupid me to play !” 

Her almost infantine gentleness left me no 
choice but to be absolutely frank. “ Did you 
ever plav any p^rt at all?” I asked. 

Her eyes met mine, wonderingly ; she blushed, 
as if I had been reproaching her with her insig- 
nificance. Never ! I think I have hardly lived.” 

*‘You have begun to live now, perhaps. You 
have begun to care for something else than your 
old-fashioned habits. Excuse me if I seem rather 
meddlesome ; , you know we Americans are very 
rough. U’s a great moment ; I wish you joy !” 

“ I could almost believe you are laughing at 
me. I feel more trouble than joy.’^ 

“Why do you feel trouble?” 

She paused, with her eyes fixed on our two 
companions. “ My cousin’s arrival is a great dis- 
turbance,” she said at last. 

“You mean that you did wrong in coming to 
meet him ? In that case the fault is mine. He 
had no intention of giving you the opportunity.” 

“ I did wrong, in a certain sense. But I can’t 
find it in my heart to regret it. I never shall 
regret it ! I did what I thought right and just 
Heaven forgive me ! ” 

‘4 Heaven bless you. Miss Searle ! Is any harm 
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to come of it ? I did the evil ; let me bear the 
brunt !" 

She shook her head gravely. “ You don’t know 
my brother !” 

“ The sooner I do know him, then, the better.” 
I could not help relieving myself (at least by the 
tone of my voice) of the antipathy with which, 
decidedly, this gentleman had inspired me. “ Not 
perhaps that. we should get on so well together!” 
And then, as she turned away — “ Are you afraid 
of him ?” I added. 

She gave me a long shuddering sidelong glance. 
“ He’s looking at me!” she murmured. 

He was standing with his back to us, holding 
a large Venetian hand-mirror, framed in chiselled 
silver, which he had taken from a shelf of anti- 
quities, in just such a position that he caught the 
reflection of his sister’s person. It was evident 
that I too was being supervised, and I determined 
I should not be suspected for nothing. “ Miss 
Searle,” I said, insisting upon her attention, 
“promise me something.” 

She turned upon me with a start and a glance 
which begged me to spare her. “ Oh, doft’t ask 
me — please dop’t!” she cried. It was as if she 
were standing on the edge of a place where the 
ground had suddenly fallen away, and had been 
called upon to make a leap. I felt that retreat 
was impossible, and that it was the greater kind- 
ness to assist her to jump. 

“ Promise me,” I repeated. 

Still, with her eyes, she protested. “ Oh, what 
a dreadful day !” she cried, at last ^ 
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“ Promise me to let him speak to you, if he 
should ask you, any wish you may suspect on 
your brother’s part notwithstanding.” 

She coloured deeply. ‘‘You mean,” she said 
— ‘‘ you mean that he — has something particular 
to say.” 

“ Something very particular !” 

“ Poor cousin !” 

“ Well, poor cousin ! But promise me.” 

“ I promise,” she said, and moved away across 
the long room and out of the door. 

“You are in time to hear the most delightful 
story/’ said my friend, as I rejoined the two 
gentlemen. They were standing before an old 
sombre portrait of a lady in the dress of Queen 
Anne’s time, with her ill-painted flesh-tints showing 
livid, in the candle-hght, against her dark drapery 
and background. “This is Mrs. Margaret Searle 
— a sort of Beatrix Esmond — qui se passait ses 
fantaisus. She married a paltry Frenchman, a 
penniless fiddler, in the teeth of her whole family. 
Pretty Mrs. Margaret, you must have been a 
woman of courage ! Upon my word, she looks 
like Miss Searle !’ Pray go on. What came of 
it all?” 

Mr Searle looked at his kinsman for a moment 
with an air of distaste for his boisterous homage 
and of pity for his crude imagination. Then re- 
suming, with a very effective dryness : “ I found a 
year ago, in a box of very old papers, a letter from 
Mrs. Margaret to a certain Cynthia Searle, her 
elder sister. It was dated from Paris and 
dreadfully ill-spelled. It contained a most pas- 
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sionate appeal for — a — for pecuniary assistance. 
She had just had a baby, she was starving, and 
dreadfully neglected by her husband ; she cursed 
the day she left England. It was a most dismal 
production. I never heard that she found means 
to return.” 

So much for marrying a Frenchman ! ” I said, 
sententiously. 

Mr. Searle was silent for some moments. Then 
he remarked, This is the only lady of the family 
who ever was taken in by an adventurer.” 

“Does Miss Searle know her history ? ” asked 
my friend, staring at the rounded whiteness of the 
heroine’s cheek. 

“Miss Searle knows nothing!” said our host, 
with expression. 

“ ShQ shall know at least the tale of Mrs. 
Margaret,” my friend returned ; and he walked 
rapidly away in search of her. y 

Mr. Searle and I pursued our march through 
the lighted rooms. “ You have found a cousin 
with a vengeance,” I said, laughing. 

“ Ah, a vengeance ? ” my host repeated, stiffly. 

“ I mean that he takes as keen an interest in 
your annals and possessions as yourself.” 

“ Oh, exactly so ! He tells me he is an in- 
valid,” he added in a moment. “ I should never 
have supposed it” 

“ Within the past few hours he is a changed 
man. Your beautiful house, your extreme kind- 
ness, have refreshed him immensely.” 

Mr. Searle uttered the vague ejaculation with 
which Englishmen of a certain class sometirpes 
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recognise the concussion of any especial courtesy 
of speech. He bent his eyes on the floor, frown- 
ingly, and then, to my surprise, he suddenly 
stopped and looked at me with a penetrating eye. 
‘‘ I am an honest man ! ” he said. I was quite 
prepared to assent ; but he went on, with a sort 
of fury of frankness, as if it were the first time in 
his life that he had opened himself to any one, as 
if the process were monstrqus disagreeable, and he 
were hurrying through it as a task, “ An honest 
man, mind you ! I know nothing about Mr. 
Clement Searle ! I never expected to see him. 

He has been to me a — a And here Mr. 

Searle paused to select a word which should 
vividly enough express what, for good or for ill, 
his kinsman had been to him. “ He has been to 
me an amazement! I have no doubt he is a most 
amiable man. You will not deny, however, that 
he’s a very odd sort of person. I am sorry he 
is ill I am sorry he is poor. He is my fiftieth 
cousin. Well and good. I am an honest man. 
He shall not have it to say that he was not re- 
ceived at my house.” 

He, too, thank heaven, is an honest man !” I 
said, smiling. 

“ Why the devil, then,” cried Mr. Searle, turning 
almost fiercely upon me, “ why the devil has he 
put forward this underhand claim to my pro- 
perty ? ” 

This startling inquiry flashed backward a gleam 
of light upon the demeanour of our host and the 
suppressed agitation of his sister. In an instant 
th^ jealous soul of the unhappy gentleman revealed 
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itself. For a moment I was so surprised and 
scandalised at the directness of his attack that I 
lacked words to respond. As soon as he had 
spoken Mr. Searle appeared to feel that he had 
been wanting in form. “ Excuse me, sir,” he 
hurried on, “ if I speak of this matter with heat. 
But I have been more disgusted than I can say 
on learning, as I learned this morning from my 
solicitor, the extraordinary proceedings of Mr. 
Clement Searle. Great heaven^ sir, for what does 
the man take me? He pretends to the Lord 
knows what fantastic admiration for my place. 
Let him respect my place, then ! Let him, with 
his tawdry parade of loyalty, imagine a tithe of 
what I feel ! I love my estate ; it's my passion, 
my conscience, my life ! Am I to divide it up at 
this time of day with a beggarly foreigner, a man 
without means, without appearance, without proof, 
a pretender, a mountebank, a Bohemian ! I 
thought America boasted that she had land 
for all men ! Upon my soul, sir, I have never 
been so shocked in my life.” * 

I paused for some moments before speaking, to 
allow his passion fully to expend itself and to 
flicker up again if it chose ; for on my own part 
it seemed well that I should answer him once for 
all. “ Your apprehensiorfs, Mr. Searle,” I said at 
last — ‘‘ your terrors, t may call them — have fairly 
over -mastered your common sense. You are 
attacking a man of straw, a creature of unworthy 
illusion ; though I am sadly afraid you have 
wounded a man of spirft and conscience. Either 
my friend has no valid claim on your estate^ in 
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which case your agitation is superfluous ; or he 
ha^ a valid claim 

Mr. Searle seized my arm and glared at me; 
his pale face paler still with the horror of my 
suggestion, his great sharp eyes flashing, and his 
strange red hair erect and quivering. 

“ A valid claim 1 ” he shouted. “ Let him try 
it — let him bring it into court ! 

We had emerged into the great hall of the 
mansion and stood facing the main doorway. 
The door stood open into the portico, through 
whose stone archway I saw the garden glittering 
in the blue light of a full moon. As Mr. Searle 
uttered the words I have just repeated I beheld 
my companion come slowly up into the porch 
from without, bareheaded, bright in the outer 
moonlight, dark in the shadow of the archway, 
and bright again irf the lamplight at the entrance 
of the ball. As he crossed the threshold the 
butler made his appearance at the head of the 
staircase on our left, faltering visibly a moment 
on seeing M r. Sfearle ; but then, perceiving my 
friend, he gravely descended. He bore in his 
hand a small silver tray. On the tray, gleaming 
in the light of the suspended lamp, lay a folded 
note. Clement Searle came forward, staring a 
little, and startled, I think, by some quick, nervous 
prevision of a catastrophe. The butler applied 
the match to the train. He advanced toward my 
friend, extending the salver and note. Mr. Searle 
made a movement as if to spring forward, but 
controlled himself. " Tottenham I he shouted, 
in a strident voice. 
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“Yes, sir !'’ said Totte.nham, halting! ‘ ' 

Stand where you , are. For whom it that 

note?” ‘ ‘ , . - . r . 

“For Mr. Clement Searle,” said the butler, 
staring i^traight before him as if to discredit a- 
suspicion of his having read the direction. ' 

“ Who gav^t to you ? ” . ' 

/‘*Mrs, Horridge, sir.” This personage, 1 after- 
wards learned, was our friend the housekeeper. 

“Who gave it Mrs. Horridge?” * 

There was on Tottenham’s part just ai^hl^ni- 
tesima^ pause before replying. 

“ My dear sir,” broke in Searle, with his^ equili- 
brium completely restored by the crisis, “ isn’t that 
rather my business ? ” 

“ What happens in my house is my business ; 
and mighty strange things seem to be happet)i|^.” 
Mr. Searle had become so exasperated that i^wa^^ 
afraid he would sqatch Mrs. Horridge’s missive. 
“ Bring mfe the note ! ” he cried. The butler 
obeyed. 

“ Really, this is too much ! ” excfeimed my 
companion, affronted and helpless. 

I was very angry. 'Before Mr. Searle had time 
to take the note I possessed myself of it. “If 
you have no regard for your sister,” I said, “let a 
stranger, at least, act for her.” And I tore the 
disputed doctinfient a dozen pieces. 

“ In the n^me of decency, what dq||s this horrid 
business mean ? ” Searle broke out. 

Mr. Searle was about, to open fire on him ; but 
M this moment his sister ajppeared on the staircase, 
summoned evidently by our high-pitched, contpn- 
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tious voices. ■: Shje’^b^id e^ichanged her dinner-dress 
for a dark^ wrapper, removed her oijnaments, and 
begun to disafraijge her hair, a thick tress of which 
•escaped from the comb. She hurried downward, 
with a pale, questioning face. Feeling cfistinctly 
ti&t, for ourselves, immediate departure was in the 
air, si^nd divining Mr. Tottenham to%e a persorf of 
remarkable intuitions and extreme agility, I seized 
the opportiyity to request him, sotto voce^ to send 
a carriage to the door without delay. “ And put 
up cSit^jings,” I added. 

(3ur host rushed at his sister and seized the 
white wrist which escaped from the loose sleeve 
of her dress. “What was in that note?” he 
demanded. 

Miss Searle looked first at its scattered frag- 
ments and then at her cousin. “ Did you read 
it?'’ she asked. 

“ No, but I thank you for it I ” said Searle. 

Her eyes for an instant communed' brightly 
with his own ; then she transferred them to her 
brother’s fate, where the light went out of them, 
leaving a dull, sad patience. But there was some- 
thing even in her patience which seemed to him to 
mock him, so that he flushed crimson with rage 
and spite and flung her away. “You always were 
' an idiot I ” he cried. “ Go to bed.” 

In poor Searle’s face, as \yell, the gathered 
serenity was 3||>hghted and distorted, and the re- 
flected brightness of his happy day turned to 
blank confusion. “ Have I been dealing these 
three hours with a madman ? ” he inquired, very ^ 
plaintively. 
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** A madman, yes, if you will ! A man mad 
with the love of his home and the sense of its 
stability. I have held my tongue till now, but you 
have been too much for me. Who are you, what 
are you ? From what paradise of fools do you 
come, that you fancy I ^hall cut off a piece of my 
fend, my hou^e, my heart, to toss to you ? For- 
sooth, I shall share my property with you ? Prove 
your preposterous claim 1 There isn’t that in it ! ” 
And he kicked one of the bits of paper on the 
floor. 

Searle received this broadside gaping. Then 
turning away, he went and seated himself on a 
bench against the wall and rubbed his forehead 
amazedly. I looked at my watch, and listened for 
the wheels of our carriage. 

Mr. Searle went on in the same infuriated tone. 

Wasn’t it enough that you "should have plotted 
against my property ? Need you have come into 
my very house to intrigue with my sister?” 

Searle put his two hands to his face. “ Oh, oh, 
oh ! ” he groaned. 

Miss Searle crossed rapidly and dropped on her 
knees at his side. 

“ Go to’ bed, you fool ! ” shrieked her brother. 

“ Dear cousin,” said Miss Searle, “ it’s cruel that 
you are to have to think of us so ! ” 

‘‘ Oh, I shall think of you as you would like,” 
he said. And he laid a hand on heir head. 

“ I believe you have done nothing wrong,” she 
murmured. 

‘‘ I have done what I could,” her brother went 
on — ‘‘ but it’s arrant folly to pretend to frienc^ship 
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when this abomination lies between us. You were 
we^ome to my meat and my wine, but I wonder 
you could swallow them. The sight spoiled my 
appetite ! cried the insane little man, with a laugh. 
“ Proceed with your case ! My people in London 
are instructed and prepared.’’ 

“I have a fancy that your case has improved a 
good deal since you gave it up,'' I said to Searle. 

“Oho! you don't feign ignorance, then ?" and 
he shook his brilliant head at me. “ It is very 
kind of you to give it up ! Perhaps you will also 
give up my sister I ’' 

Searle sat in his chair in a sort of collapse, 
staring at his adversary. “Ah, miserable man!" 
he moaned at last. “ I fancied we had become 
such friends ! " 

“ Boll, you hypocrite ! " cried our host. 

Searle seemed not to hear him. “Am I 
seriously expected," he pursued, slowly and pain- 
fully,— -“ am I seriously expected to sit here and 
defend myself — to prove I have done nothing 
wrong? Think what you please ! " And he rose, 
with an effort, to his feet. “ I know what you 
think ! " he added, to Miss Searle. 

The wheels of the carriage resounded on the 
gravel, and at the same moment a footman 
descended with our two portmanteaux. Mr. 
Tottenham followed him with our hats and coats. 

“Good God,” cried Mr. Searle, “ydu are not 
going away ! " This ejaculation, under the circum- 
stances/ had the grandest comicality. “ Bless my 
soul," he added artlessly, “ of course you are 
going!’ 
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If s perhaps well,” said Miss Searle, with a 
great effort, inexpressibly touching in one for 
whom great efforts were visibly new and strange, 
“that I should tell you what my poor little note 
contained.” 

“ That matter of your note, madam,” her brother 
broke in, “ you and I will settle together ! ” 

“ Let me imagine its contents,” Searle exclaimed. 

“ Ah ! they have been too much imagined 1 ” 
she answered, simply. “ It was only a word of 
warning. It was to tell you to go. I knew 
something painful was coming.” 

Searle took his hat. “ The pains and the 
pleasures of this day,” he said to his kinsman, “ I 
shall equally never forget. Knowing you,” and he 
offered his hand to Miss Searle, “has been the 
pleasure of pleasures. I hoped something more 
was to come of it.” 

“ A deal too much has come of it ! ” cried our 
host, irrepressibly. 

Searle looked at him mildly, almost benignantly, 
from head to foot ; and then closing his eyes with 
an air of sudden physical distress : “ I am afraid so ! 
I can’t stand more of this.” 1 gave him my arm, 
and we crossed the threshold. As we passed out 
I heard Miss Searle burst into a torrent of sobs. 

“ We shall hear from each other yet, I take it ! ” 
her brother went on, harassing our retreat. 

Searle stopped and turned round on him sharply, 
almost fiercely. “You very ridiculous man!” he 
cried. 

“ Do you mean to say you will not prosecute ?” 
shouted the other. “ I shall force you to pt:ose- 
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cute ! I shall drag you into court, and you shall be 
bealen — beaten — beaten!'' This grirri participle 
continued to ring in our ears as we drove away. 

We drove, of course, to the little wayside inn 
from which we had departed in the morning so 
unencumbered, in all broad England, with either 
enemies or friends. My companion, as the carriage 
rolled along, seemed utterly overwhelmed and ex- 
hausted. “ What a dream { •' he murmured stupidly. 
“ What an awakening I What a long, long day ! 
What a hideous scene 1 Poor me I Poor woman ! " 
When we had resumed possession of our two little 
neighbouring rooms, I asked him, if Miss Searle’s 
note had been the result of anything that had 
passed between them on his going to rejoin her. 
“ I found her on the terrace," he said, “ walking 
restlessly up and down in the moonlight. I was 
greatly excited ; I hardly know what I said. I 
asked her, I think, if she knew the story of 
Margaret Searle. She seemed frightened and 
troubled, and she used just the words her brother 
had used, ' I know nothing.' For the moment, 
somehow, I felt as a man drunk. I stood before 
her and told her, with great emphasis, how poor 
Margaret had married a beggarly foreigner, in 
obedience to her heart and in defiance to her family. 
As I talked the sheeted moonlight seemed to close 
about us, and we stood there in a dream, in a 
world quite detached. She grew younger, prettier, 
more attractive — I found myself talking all kinds 
of nonsense. Before I knew it I had gone very 
far. I was taking her hand and calling her 
‘Mctf-garetr She had said that it was impossible, 
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that she could do nothing, that she was a fool, 
a child, a slave. Then, with a sudden sense — it 
was odd how it came over me there — of the reality 
of my connection with the place, I spoke of my 
claim against the estate. * It exists,’ I answered, 
‘ but I have given it up. Be generous ! Pay me 
for my sacrifice.’ For an instant her face was 
radiant. ‘ If I marry you,’ she asked, ‘ will it make 
everything right?’ 'In our marriage, the whole 
difficulty will melt away like a rain-drop in the 
ocean,’ I answered. 'Our marriage!’ she repeated, 
wonderingly ; and the deep ring of her voice 
seemed to wake us up and show us our folly. ' I 
love you, but I shall never see you again,’ she 
cried ; and she hurried away with her face in her 
hands. I walked up and down the terrace for 
some moments, and then came in ^nd met you. 
This is the only witchcraft I have used ! ” 

The poor fellow was afr once so excited and so 
exhausted by the day’s events, that I believed he 
would get little sleep. Conscious, on my own 
part, that I should not close my eyes, I but partly 
undressed, stirred my fire, ^/id sat down to do 
some writing. I heard the great clock in the little 
parlour below strike twelve, one, half-past one. 
Just as the vibration of this last stroke was dying 
on the air, the door of communication into Searle.’s 
room was flung open, and my companion stood on 
the threshold, pale as a corpse, in his nightshirt, 
standing like a phantom against the darkness 
behind him. "Look at me!” he said, in a low 
voice, " touch me, embrace me, revere me 1 You 
see a man who has seen a ghost I ” ^ 
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Great heaven, what do you mean ?” 

Write it down!’’ he went on. “There, take 
your pen. Put it into dreadful words. How do 
I look ? Am I human ? Am I pale ? Am I 
red ? Am I speaking English ? A ghost, sir I 
Do you understand ?” 

I confess there came upon me, by contact, a 
kind of supernatural shock. I shall always feel 
that I, too, have seen a ghost My first movement 
— I can smile at it now — was to spring to the 
door, close it quickly, and turn the key upon the 
gaping blackness from which Searle had emerged. 
I seized his two hands ; they were wet with per- 
spiration. I pushed my chair to the fire and forced 
him to sit down in it ; then I got on my knees 
and held his hands as firmly as possible. They 
trembled and quivered ; his eyes were fixed, save 
that the pupil dilated and contracted with extra- 
ordiiiar>" ^orce, I asked no questions, but waited 
there, very curious for what he would say. At 
last he spoke. “ I’m not frightened, but I’m — oh, 
excited I Tnis is life I This is living ! My nerves 
— my heart — my brain 1 They are throbbing I 
Do you feel it? Do you tingle? Are you hot? 
Are }-ou cold ? Hold me tight — tight — tight I I 
shall tremble away into waves — into surges — and 
know all the secrets of things, and all the reasons, 
and all the mysteries !” He paused a moment, 
and then went on : “A woman — as clear as that 
candle — no, far clearer ! In a blue dress, with a 
black mantle on her head, and a little black muff. 
Young and wonderfully pretty, pale and ill, with 
the*sadness of all the women who ever loved and 
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suffered pleading and accusing in her wet-looking 
eyes. God knows I never^ did any such thing! 
But she took me for my elder, for the other Cle- 
ment She came to me hefe as she would "have 
come to me there. She wrung her hands iriA she 
spoke to me. . ‘ MArry me !’ she moantii ; ‘ marry 
me and put an end to my shame !' I sat up in 
bed, just as I sit here, looked at her, heard her-^ 
heard her voice melt away, watched her figure fade 
away. Bless us and save us 1 Here I am 

I made no attempt either to explain my friend’s 
vision or to turn it into ridicule. It is enough 
that I felt for the* hour the contagion of his ex- 
citement. On the whole, I think my own vision 
was the more interesting of the tWo. He beheld 
but the transient, irresponsible spectre ; I beheld 
the human subject, hot from the spectral presence. 
Nevertheless, I soon recovered my common sense 
sufficiently to feel the necessity of guarding my 
friend’s health against the results q^f exciterhent 
and exposure. It was easily agreed that, for the 
night, he was not to return to his room ; and I 
soon made him fairly comfortable in his place by 
the fire. Wishing above all to preserve him f?bm 
a chill, I removed my bedding and wrapped him 
up in the blankets and counterpanes. I had no 
nerves either for writing or sleep ; so I put out my 
lights, renewed the fire, and sat down on the 
opposite side of the hearth. I found a solemn 
entertainment in watching my friend. Silent, 
swathed and muffled to his chin, he sat rigid and 
erect with the dignity of his great adventure. For 
the most part his eyes were closed ; though from 
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^xf atisfbfi, and look, without blinkloigt* jn|Oj,4i^ fii?e, 
as if |i4l#gain biefleld, without teriJcyr, tb^s* 0 

th^ li&le ^oman with tlie^muft Wit! his cskiAvr 
eroti^^maciated face, his tragic wrinkles intensi^ 
fied by tlife upward glow from the hearth> hfb 
distorted moustache, hiS extraordinary gravity, and 
a^cdrtaii;; fantastical air as the red light flickered 
Over him, he looked like the vision-kaunted knight 
of Ju-a Mancha, laid up after one of his exploits. 
The night passed wholly without speech. Towards 
its close 1 slept for half an hour. When I awoke 
the Awakened birds had began to twitter, and 
Searle, unperturbed, sat staring at me. We ex- 
changed a long look, and I felt with a pang that 
his glittering eyes had tasted their last of natural 
sleep, *^How is it? are you comfortable?” I 
asked. 

He Jooked at me for a long time without 
replying. T^n he spoke with a kind of innocent 
grandiloquence, and with pauses between his words^ 
as if an inner voice were slowly prompting him. 

You asked me, when you first knew me, what I 
vidit ‘Kothing,' I said — ‘nothing of any con* 
sequence.* Nothing I have always supposed my- 
self to be. But I have wronged myself. I am a 
great exception. I am a haunted man !*' 

If sleep had passed out of his eyes, I felt with 
a deeper pang that sanity had passed out of his 
voice. From this moment I prepared myself for 
the worst There were in my friend, however, 
such confirmed habits of mildness that I did not 
fear^he would prove unmanageable. As timing 
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began fully to dawn upon us I brought our curious 
vigil to a close. Searle was so weak that I gave 
him my hands to help him to get out of his chair ; 
he retained them for some moments after rising to 
his feet, being apparently unable to keep his bal- 
' ance. “ Well,” he said, “ I have seen one ghost, 
but I don’t think I shall live to see another. I 
shall sobn be myself as good a ghost as any of 
themi I shall haunt Mr. Searle! It can only 
mean one thing — that they are getting ready for 
me on the other side of the grave.” 

When I touched the question of breakfast he 
replied that he had his breakfast ,irf his pocket ; 
and he drew from his travelling-bag a phial of 
morphine. He took a strong dose and went to 
bed. At noon I found him on foot again, dressed, 
shaved, much refreshed. “ Poor fellow,” he said, 
^*you have got more than you bargained for — 
not only a man with a grievance, but a man 
with a ghost. But it won’t be for long.” It im- 
mediately became a question, of course, i^rhither 
we should now direct our steps. , ^ 

“As I have so little time,” Searle said, “I 
should like to see the best, the best alone.”* I 
answered that, either for time or"* eternity, I had 
supposed Oxford to be the best thing ih England ; 
and for Oxford in the course of kn hour we 
accordingly departed. 

Of this remarkable spot I shall hot attempt to 
speak with any 6rdcr» or indeed with any reason. 
It must long remain for a® American One of 
supreme gratifications of travel. The impression 
it produces, the emotioi^^>t kiindles in the minjd iof 
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the western pilgrim^are; too rich and various to be 
eikpr^sed in the halting rhythm of prose! ; Passing 
through the small^ oblSq^ streets in which the long 
gray, battered, public fact of the colleges seems to 
be watching for noises t^at may break upon the 
stillness of study, you feel it to be the most digni- 
fied, the most educated, of cities. Over all of, it, 
through all of it, the great corporate fact of the 
University slowly throbs, like some steady bass in 
a concerted piece, like the mediaeval, mystical 
presence of the Empire in the old states of Ger- 
many. The plain perpendicular of the long 
street-fronts' of the colleges — blessed seraglios of 
culture and leisure — irritates the imagination like 
the blank harem-walls of Eastern towns. Within 
their arching portals, however, you discover more 
sacred :and sunless courts, and the dark verdure 
that^ bookisliykyes like to rest upon. The gray- 
gr^en quad regies stand for ever open, with a 
trustful hospitality. The seat of the humanities is 
stronger In her own good manners than in a mar- 
ishalled host of wardens and beadles. Directly 
‘ after our arrival my friend and I wandered forth 
in the luminous early dusk. We reached the 
bri&jgg which passes beneath the walls of Magdalen, 
and s(aw the eight-spired tower, delicately fluted 
and enlbossed, rise in temperate beauty — the 
perfect prose of Gothic — wooing the eyes to the 
sky, as it was slowly drained of day. We entered 
the low, monkish doorway and stood in the dim 
little court that nestles beneath the tower, where 
; the swallows niche more lovingly in the tangled 
than elsewhere in Oxford, an^ passed Into the 
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i|met cloister, and studied the small Sculptured 
monsters on the entablature of the arcade, I was 
pleased to see that Searle became extremely inter- 
ested ; but I very soon began to fear that he would 
take Oxford too hard, as he took everything. I 
may say that from this time forward, with my 
unhappy friend, I found it difficult to distinguish 
between the play of fancy and the labour of 
thought, and to fix the balance between what he 
saw and what he imagined. He had already taken 
a fancy to mingle his identity with that of the 
earlier Clement Searle ; he now began to talk 
altogether in the character of his old-time kinsman. 

"This was my college, you know,” he said; " the 
noblest in the whole place. How often I have 
walked up and down this cloister with the under- 
graduates of the last century ! My friends are all 
dead, but many a young fellow as we meet hini, 
dark or fair, tall or short, reminds me of early 
attachments. Even Oxford, they say, feels about 
its massive base the murmurs of the tide of time ; 
some of the foundation-stones are loosened, some 
of the breaches will have to be repaired. Mine 
was the old unregenerate University, the home of 
rank abuses, of invidious distinctions and "privileges. 
What cared I, who was a perfect gentleman, with 
my pockets full of money ? I had an allowance 
of two thousand 4 year,” 

It became evident to me, on the following day 
that he had lost the liltle that remained of his 
strength, and that he Was unequal to the effort 
of regular sight-se$iiitgf.; f He read my apprehen- 
sion in my eyes, and toofc pains to assure me that 
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I was right. M am .going cjbwn hill. Thank 
heaven, iVs an easy slope, coat«d with /English 
jbprf and with ah EngjSsh churchyard foot/^ 

The hysterical emotion produced by ouriadventure 
at the home of the Searles had given place to an 
unruffled resignation,^ in which the scene around 
us was reflected as in an old-fashioned mirror. 
We took an afternoon walk through Christ-Church 
meadow, and af the river-bank procured a boat, 
which I pulled down the stream to Iffley and to 
the slanting woods of Nuneham — the sweetest, 
flattest, reediest stream-side landscape that could 
be desired. Here, of course, we encountered in 
hundreds the young, the happy generation, clad in 
white flannel and blue, muscular, fair -haired, 
magnificent, fresh, lounging down the current in 
their idle punts, in friendly couples or in a single- 
ness that nursed arrfbitions ; or pulling in straining 
cr^ws and hoarsely exhorted from the near bank. 
V^hen, in conjunction with all this beautiful physical 
life, you think of the lawns and bowers, the per- 
fumed privacy of the college-gardens, you cannot 
but hold that to be young in this incomparable 
country is, to be doubly — infinitely — blessed. As 
my companion found himself less and less able 
to Wa^, we repaired to these scholastic shades, 
and Spent long hours sitting in their greenest 
places. They struck us as the fairest things in 
England and the ripest and sweetest fruit of the 
English system. Locked in their antique verdure, 
guarded (as in the case of New College) by gentle 
battlements of silver-gray, outshoulderjing the 
matted leafage of unrecorded plants, fil^d with 
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and memories-— -a sort of hum of 
tradition ; with students lounging bookishly on 
the turf (as if to spare it the injury of thdr 
boot-heels), and with the great conserv^itive pres- 
ence of the college-front appealing gravely from 
the restless outer world, they seem plaoes to 
lie down on the grass in for ever, in the happy 
Ihi^h that life is all a green old English garden^ 

' ^nd time an endless English afternoon. This 
charmed seclusion was especially grateful to my 
friend, and his sense of it reached its climax, I 
remember, on the last afternoon of our three, as 
we sat, in fascinated jidnerie^ in the spacious, 
garden of St John’s. The long face of the 
college here perhaps broods over the lawn with 
a more effective air of property than elsewhere. 
Searle dropped into fitful talk and spun his fancies 
into golden figures. Every cdllegian who passed 
us was the subject of an extemporised romance, 
and every feature of the place the theme of a lyric 
rhapsody. 

“Isn’t it all a delightful lie?” he demanded. 

“ Mightn’t one fancy this the very central point 
of the world’s heart, where all the echoes of the 
world’s life arrive only to falter and die ? Listen 1 
the air is thick with arrested voices. It is well 
there should be such places, shaped in the interest 
of factitious needs, invented to minister to the 
book-begotten longing for a medium in which one ' 
may dream linwaked and believe iincohfuted ; to 
foster the swedt all is well in thi^ 

Weary world, all perfect and rounded, mellow and 
complete, in this sphipm of the pitiful unachieved 
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and the dreadful uncommenc^. The world's 
mader — work's over. Now for leisure ! England's 
safelit^ Now for Thcomtus and Horadfej for 
and' sky ! What a sense it all gives Of the 
composite life of England, and how essential a 
factor of the educated British consciousness ope 
omits in not thinking of such a place ! Thank 
heaven, they had the wit to send me here in fh^ 
other time. I am not much with it, perhaps ; but 
what should 1 have been without, it? The misty 
spires and toweri||of Oxford, seen far off on the 
level, have been all these years one of the constant 
things of memory. Seriously, what does Oxford 
do for these people ? Are they wiser, gentler, 
richer, cleverer? At moments when its massive 
influence surges into my mind like a tidal wave, I 
take it as a sort of affront to my dignity. My 
soul reverts to the naked background of our own 
education, the dead white wall before which we 
played pur meagre little parts. I assent to it all 
with a sort of desperate calmness ; I accept it with 
a dogged pride. We are nursed at the opposite 
; pole. Naked come we into a naked world. 
There is a certain grandeur in the absence of 
decorations, a certain heroic strain in those young* 
IniiiginatiiDns of the West, which find nothing made 
to thei# hands, which have to invent their own 
traditions and raise high into our morning -air, 
with a ringing hammer and nails, the castles in 
which they dwell. ’ Noblesse oblige — Oxford 
obliges. What a horrible thing not tq respond 
to such obligations ! If you pay the pious debt to 
the last farthing of interest, you, may gp though 
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with her blessing ; but if you let it, stand un- 
honoured, you are a worse barbarian than we! 
But for the better or» worse, in a myriad private' 
hearts, think how she must be loved ! How the 
youthful sentiment of mankind seems visibly to 
brood upon ner! Think of the young lives' now 
taking colour in her cloisters and halls. Think of 
the, centuries’ tale of dead lads — dead alike with 
the fend of the young days to which these haunts 
were a present world, and the close of the larger 
lives which the general mother-^ene has dropped 
into less bottomless traps. What are those two 
young fellows kicking their heels over on the gras^ 
there? One of them has the Saturday Review i 
the other — upon my soul — the 6ther has Artemu^J 
Ward 1 Where do they live, how do they Jive, W' 
what end do they live? Miserable boys! How 
can they read Artemus Ward under those windows 
of Elizabeth ? What do you think loveliest in all 
Oxford? The poetry of certain windows. Do 
you see that one yonder, the second of • those 
lesser bays, with the broken comice and the lattice? 
That used to be the window of my bosom friend, 
a hundred years ago. Remind me to tell you the 
story of that broken cornice. Don’t tell me it’s not 
a common thing to lave one’s bosom friend at 
another college. Pray, was I committed to common 
things ? He was a charming fellow. By the way, 
he was a good deal like you. Of course his cocked 
hat, his long hair in a bjbck ribbon, his cinnamon 
velvet suit, and his flowered waistcoat made a dif- 
ference ! We gentlemen used to wear swords.”^ 
There was somethiiig really artistic in my poor 
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friend's divagations ; the disheaitened dandy had 
turned rhapsodisf and seer. I was pafticularly 
^tl^ck^ With his havir^ laid aside the diffidence 
and self- consciousness which had marited him 
during’ the first days of our acquaintance. He 
was becoming more and more a disembodied 
observer and critic ; the shell of sense, growing 
daily thinner and more transparent, transmitted 
the tremor of his quickened spirit. He revealed 
an unexpected faculty for becoming acquainted 
with the lounging gownsmen whom we met in 
our vague peregrinations. If I left him for ten 
minutes I was sure to find him, on my return, in 
earnest conversation with some affable wandering 
scholar. Several young men with whom he had 
thus established relations invited him to their 
rooms and entertained him, as I gathered, with 
boisterous hospitality. For myself, I chose not 
to be present on these occasions ; I shrank partly 
from being held in any degree responsible for 
his extravagance, partly from seeing him get 
worse under’ the pressure — applied without scruple 
by the juvenile class — of champagne and an ad- 
miring circle. He reported these adventures with 
less eloquence than I had supposed he might use ; 
but, on the whole, I suspect that a certain method 
in his madness, a certain dignity in his desire to 
fraternise, had ensured him perfect respect. If they 
didn't think him a lunatic they certainly thought 
him a celebrity of the Occident. Two things, how- 
ever, became evident — that he drank more cham- 
pi^ne than was good for him, and that the boyish 
grossnes^ of his entertainers tended rathAr, on re- 
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Section, to disturb in bis tnind the pure image of 
Oiftford. At the sa,me time it completed his know- 
ledge of the place. Making the acquaintance of 
several tutors and fellows, he dined in hall in half- 
a-dozen colleges, and alluded afterwards to these 
banquets with a sort of religious unction.* One 
evening, after a symposium indiscreetly pro- 
longed, he came back to the hotel in a cab, 
accompanied by a friendly student and a physician, 
looking deadly pale. He had swooned away on 
leaving table, and had remained so rigidly un- 
conscious as to excite great alarm among his 
companions. The following twenty-four hours, 
of course, he spent in bed ; but on the third day 
he declared himself strong enough to go\>ut ! Obki 
reaching the street his strength again fOrso^^ hto/. 
and I insisted upon his returning to his roorh. 
He besought me with tears® in his eyes not to 
shut him up. “ It's my last chance,” he said, 

" I want to go back for an hour to that garden of 
St. John's. Let me eat and drink ; to-morrow I 
die.” It seemed to me possible that with a Bath- 
chair the expedition might be accomplished. The 
hotel, it appeared, possessed such a convenience, 
and it was immediately produced. It became 
necessary hereupon that we should have a person 
to propel the chair. As therC was no 6ne on the 
spot at liberty, r prepared to perform the office ; 
but just as Searle h^d got seated and wrapped 
(he now had^^i pei^tual chill) an elderly man 
emerged from" a lurking-place near the door, and,, 
with a formal salutci; offered to wait upon the 
gentleman. We assented, and he proceeded 
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sc^femnly to trundle the chair before 
recogmsed him fs an individual whom I had seeti 
loungi% shyly about tfie doors of the Iptels, at 
intervals during, olir stay, with a depress<!H air of 
wanting employment and a poor prospect of 
finding any. He had once indeed, in a half-* 
hearted way, proposed himself as an amateur 
cicerone for a tour through the colleges ; and 1 
now, as I looked »at him, remembered with a pang 
that I had declined his services a little un- 
graciously. Since then his shyness, apparently, 
had grown less or his misery greater ; for it was 
with a strange, grim avidity that he now attached 
himself to pur service. He was a pitiful image of 
shahi^ gintility and the dinginess of “reduced 
cfrcums^ces.” To describe him in the slang of 
our nat^ land, he was a “dead-beat” He was, 

1 suj^iSse, some fifty* years of age ; but hjs pale, 
haggard, ijnwholesome visage, his plaintive, droop- 
ing Carriage; and the irremediable decay of his 
appaipel, seemed to add to the burden of his 
days and tribulations. His eyes were bloodshot 
and weak-looking, his handsome nose had assumed 
a tinge, and his reddish beard, largely streaked 
with gr?Ly, bristled with a month's desperate in- 
diffeleubp to the razor. In all this rusty forlorn- 
ness thetfe lurked a visible assurance of our friend's 
having kriowh better days. Obviously, he was 
the victim of some fatal depreciation in the 
market-value of pure gentility.* There had been 
something terribly pathetic ifi the way he fiercely 
merged the attempt to touch the greasy ^im of 
hisiantifl[uated hat into such a bow as one map of 
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l^e world might make to another. Exchanging 
a few words with him as we went along, I was 
struck with the superiority of his accent 

‘‘ Take me by some long, roundabout way,” said 
Searle, “so that I may see as many college- walls 
as possible.” 

“You can wander without losing your way?” 
f asked of our attendant. 

“ I ought to be able to, sir,” he said, after a 
moment, with pregnant gravity. And as we were 
passing one of the colleges, “ That used to be my 
place, sir,” he added. 

At these words Searle commanded him to stop 
and come and stand in front of him. “You say 
that is j/otir college ?” he demanded. 

“ My college might deny me, sir ; but heaven 
forbid I should deny my college. If you will allow 
me to take you into the quad*, I will show you my 
windows, thirty years ago!” 

Searle sat staring, with his huge, pale eyes, 
which now had come to usurp the greatest place 
in his wasted visage, filled with wonder and pity, 
“ If you will be so kind,” he said with immense 
politeness. But just as this perverted product of 
a liberal education was about to propel him across 
the threshold of the court, he turned about, dis- 
engaged his hands, with his own hand, from the 
back of the chair, drew him alongside of him and 
turned to me. “While we are here, my dear 
fellow,” he said, “l>e ^ good as to perform this 
service. You understand?” I gave our com^ 
panion a glance of mtelligence, and we resumed 
ohr way. The latter showed us his window of 
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tkirty yeai^ ago, wherc^ now a r0sy yoptli in a 
scarlet smoking-fez was puffing a i^igarette in the 
open disement Thent:c we proceeded into the 
little garden, the smallest, I believe, and (Certainly 
the sweetest, of all the planted places of Oxford. 

I pushed the chair along to a bench on the lawn, 
wheeled it about toward the front of the college; 
and sat down on the grass. Our attendant shifted 
himself mournfully from one foot to the other 
Searle eyed him, open-mouthed. At length the 
latter broke out, “ God bless my soul, sir, you don^t 
suppose that I expect you to stand ! There’s an 
empty bqnch.” 

“ Thank you,” said our friend, bending his 
joints to sit 

“You English are really fabulous! I don’t know 
whether I most admire you or abhor you ! Now 
tell me: who are you? what are you?. what brought 
you to this ?” 

The poor fellow blushed up to his eyes, took 
off his hat, and wiped his forehead with a ragged 
handkerchief. “ My name is Rawson, sir. Beyond 
that, it’s a long story,” 

“ I ask out of s)^mpathy,” said Searle. “I have 
a fellow-feeling ! You are a poor devil ; I am a 
poor detail too.” 

** I am the poorer devil of the two,” said 
the stranger^ with a little emphatic nod of the 
head. 

“ Possibly. I suppose an English poor devil is 
the poorest of all poor devils. And then, you 
have fallen from a height. From a gentleman 
commoner (is that what they called you ?) to a 
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Bath-t?hair man! Good heavens, man, the fall's 
enough to kill you !” 

“ I didn’t take it all at once, sir. I dropped a 
bit one time and a bit another.” 

''That’s me, that’s me!” cried Searle, with 
great seriousness. 

^ " And now,” said our friend, " I believe I can’t 
dcoip any further.” 

^ " My dear fellow,” and Searle clasped his hand 
and shook it, "I too am at the very bottom of 
the hole.” 

Mr. Rawson lifted his eyebrows. " Well, sir, 
there’s a difference between sitting in- a Bath- 
chair and walking behind it I” ^ 

" Oh, I am at my last gasp, Mr. Rawson.” 

" I am at my last penny, sir.” 

"Literally, Mr. Rawson?” 

Mr. Rawson shook his head, with a world of 
vague bitterness. " I have almost come to the 
point of drinking my beer and buttoning my coat 
figuratively; but I don’t talk in figures,” he said. 

Fearing that the conversation had taken a turn 
which might seem to cast a rather fantastic light 
upon Mr. Rawson’s troubles, I took the liberty of 
asking him, with all consideration, how he made a 
living. 

" I donh make a living,” he answered, with tear- 
ful eyes ; “ I can’t a living. I have a wife 

and three diikken; Starving, kit. You wouldn’t 
believe what I have come to. I sent my wife td 
her mother’s, who can iH afford to keep her, and 
came to Oxford a t^k ago, thinking I might 
pick up a few half-^owns by showing . p^pplb 
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aboiit l^e collets. ' But ft’s ao 
the assurance. I don\ lool^ deq^t. 
a nice little old man with black glo<^es, sm^ a 
clean shirt, and a silver^headed stick. What do 
I look as if I knew about Oxford, sir?” 

"Dear me,” cried Searle, "why didn't you 
speak to us before?” 

^ " I wanted to ; half a dozen times I have been 
op the point of it. I knew you were Americans.” 

“ And Americans are rich !” cried Searle, laugh- 
ing. " My dear Mr. Rawson, American as I am, 
I am living on charity.” 

" And I am not, sir ! There it is. I am dying 
for the want of charity. You say you're a pauper; 
it takes an American pauper to go bowling about 
in a Bath-chair. America's an easy country.” 

“Aj^ me!” groaned Searle. "Have 1 come to 
the most delicious corner of the ancient world to 
hear the praise of Y ankeeland ? ” 

"Delicious corners are very well, and so is the 
ancient world,” said Mr. Rawson ; “ but one may 
si|: here hungry and shabby, so long as one isn't 
too shabby, as well as elsewhere. You'll not per- 
suade me that it’s not an easier ^thing to keep 
afloat^ yonder than here. I wish I were in Yankee- 
land, *&at's all!” added Mr. Rawson, with feeble 
forc^. Then brooding for a moment on his wrongs: 
"Have you a brother? or you, sir? It matters 
little to you. But it has mattered to me with a 
vengeance 1 Shabby as I sit here, I have a brother 
with His five thousand a year. Being a couple of 
y^rs my senior, he gorges while I starve, ^here's 
old l^pglaPd for you ! A very pretty place fc^ 
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Poor old England !*^ said Searle, Aoftly; 

" Has your brother never helped you I asked. 

A twenty-pound note now and then ! I don^t 
say that there have not been times when I have 
sorely tried his generosity. I have not been what 
I should. I married dreadfully out of tihe way. 
But the devil of it is that he started fair and I 
started foul ; with the tastes, the desires, the needs, 
the sensibilities of a gentleman — and nothing 
^Ise ! I can't afford to live in England." * 

“ This poor gentleman fancied a couple of months 
ago that he couldn’t afford to live in America," I 
said. 

“I would change chances with himl” Apd 
Mr. Rawson gave a passionate slap to his knee. 

Searle declined in his chair, with his eyes closed 
and his face twitching with violent emotion. Sud- 
denly he opened his eyes with a look of awful 
gravity. “ My friend," he said, you're a failure ! 
Be judged ! Don't talk about chances. Don't 
talk about fair starts and false starts. I'm at that 
point myself that I have a right to speak. It lies 
neither in one's chance nor one's start to make one 
a success ; nor^ in anything one's brother can do 
or can undo. It lies in one’s will. You and I, 
sir, have had none ; that's very plain ! We have 
been weak, sif ; as weak as water. Here we are, • 
sitting staring in each other's faces and reading 
our weakness in each other’s eyes. We are of no 
importance '^yhateVet; Mr. Rawson 1" 

Mr. Rawson received this sally with a counten- 
ance in which heaaifelt conviction was oddly 
mingled with a vai^e suspicion that a proper 
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s«?!f-fe||pect required to resent its dnHatterfeg 
candoKr. In the course of a minute a proper self- 
respect yielded to tlie warm, comfortable ^ense of 
his being understood, even if he didn^t gaih by it 
** Go on, sir, go on,” he said. " It*s wliolesottie truth.” 
And he wiped his eyes with his dingy handkerchfefi, 
“Dear met” cried Searle. “I have made you 
cry. Well! we speak as from man to man. I 
should be glad to think that you had felt for a 
moment the side-light of that great undarkening 
of the spirit which precedes — which precedes the 
grand illumination of death ” 

Mr. Rawson sat silent for a moment, with his 
eyes fi^ced on the ground and his well -cut nose 
more* deeply dyed by his agitation. Then at 
last, looking up : “ You're a very goodie natured 
man, ^ir j 4nd you'll^ not persuade me that you 
don't come of a good-natured race. Say what 
you please about a chance; when a man is fifty 
— degraded, penniless, a husband and father — a 
chance to ^et on his legs again is not to be 
dqspised. Something tells me that my chance is 
in your country — that great home of last chances. 

I can starve here, of course ; but I don't want to 
starve^ Hang it, sir, I want to live! I see thirty 
years 'of life before me yet. If only, by God's 
help, I could ;spend them there ! It's a fixed idea 
^of mine. I have had it for the last ten years. 
It's not that I am a radical. Oh, I have no 
opinions! Old England's good enough for me,; 
but I am not good enough for old- England. I 
am^a shabby man that wants to get out of ^ rooin 
fnlt 0 ^ ^taring gentlefolks. I am for ever put: tci 

. ' ) ' " ' wr 
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Blush. It^s a perfect .agony of spirit Every- 
thing reminds me of my younger and Better self 
Oh, for a cooling, cleansing plunge into the uri-' 
knowing and the unknown 1 I lie awake thinking 
of it” 

Searle closed his. eyes, shivering with a long- 
drawn tremor which I hardly knew whether to take 
for an expression of physical or* of mental pain. 
In a moment I perceived it was neither. ‘‘ Oh, my 
country, my country, my country!” he murmured, 
in a broken voice ; and then sat for some time 
abstracted and depressed. I intimated to our 
companion that it was time we should bring our 
little session to a close, and he, without hesitating, 
possessed himself of the handle of the Bath-chair 
and pushed it before him. We had got half-way 
home before wSearle spoke or moved. Suddenly 
in the High Street, as we passed a chop-house, 
from whose open doors there proceeded an aroma 
of old-fashioned cookery, and other restorative 
things, he motioned us to halt. “This is my 
last five pounds,” he said, drawing a note from his 
pocket-book. “ Do me the favour, Mr. Rawson, 
to accept it Go in there and order the best 
dinner they can give you. Order a bottle of 
Burgundy and drink it to my eternal rest !” Mr. 
Rawson stiffened himself up and received the gift 
with fingers momentarily irresponsive. But Mr. 
Rawson had the nerves of d gentleman. I saw 
the titillatibh of hiis pointed finger-tips as they 
closed upon tht pkperj I noted the fine 
tremor in his empurpl^ nostril as it became more, 
deeply conscious of thf savoury character <jf the 
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establishment He crushed^ the crackling note in 
Ms p4in with ^ ; 

^ « it^^hall be ttie yellow seal he jerking a 
spasiiriodic bow, The next moment <^the "door 
sxi^ung behind him. 

Searle relapsed into his feeble stupor, arid 
reaching the hotel I helped him to get to bcd. 
For the rest of*the day he lay in a half-somnolept 
state, without motion or speech. The doctor, 
whom I had constantly in attendance, declared 
that his end was near. He expressed great sur- 
prise that he should have lasted so long ; he must 
have been living for a month on the very dregs of 
his strength. Toward evening, as I sat by his 
bedside in the deepening dusk, he aroused himself 
w;lth a^ purpose which I had vaguely felt gathering 
beileaith his quietude, “My cousin, my cousin,’* 
he said, confusedly. • “Is she here?” It was the 
first time he had spoken of Miss Searle since our 
exit from her brother’s house. “ I was to have 
married her,” he went on. “ What a dream ! That 
day was like a string of verses — rhymed hours. 
But the last verse is bad measure. What’s the 
rhyn^e to Hove’? Above! Was she a simple 
woman, a sweet woman ? Or have I dreamed it ? 
She vljad the healing gift ; her touch would have 
cur^ my madness. I want you to do something. 
Write three lines, three words: ‘Good-bye; re- 
member me ; be happy.’” And then, after a long 
pause: “ It^s strange a person in my condition should 
have a wish. Why should one eat one’s Weakfast 
the day one is hanged ? What a creature is map ! 
What a farce is Hfel Here I lie, worn dOfwn to a 

‘ ‘ I , ' ' i * ' 
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HEiere throbbing fever-point; I breathe and nothing 
more, and yet I desire! My desire lives. If I could 
see her ! Help me out with it and let me die.” 

Half an hour later, at a venture, I despatched a 
note to Miss Searle : “ Your cousin is rapidly sink- 
ing. He asks to see you!^ I was conscious of a 
pertain unkindness in doing so. It would bring 
her great trouble, and no power to thee the trouble; 
but out of her distress I fondly hoped a sufficient 
epergy might be born. On the following day my 
friend’s exhaustion had become so great that I 
began to fear that his intelligence was altogether 
gone. But towards evening he rallied awhile, and 
talked in a maundering way about many things, 
confounding in a sinister jumble the memories of 
the past weeks and those of bygone years. By 
the way,” he said suddenly, ‘‘ I have made no will. 
I haven’t much to bequeath. * Yet I have some- 
thing.” He had been playing listlessly with a 
large signet -ring on his left hand, which he now 
tried to draw off. “I leave you this,” working it 
round and round vainly, “ if you can get it off. 
What enormous knuckles ! There must be such 
knuckles in the mummies of the Pharaohs. Well, 
when I am gone! No, I leave you something 
more precious than gold— the sense of a great 
kindness. But I have a little gold left Bring 
me those trinkets.” I placed on the bed before 
him several articles of jeweliy, relics of early 
foppery: his watch land chain, of great value,, a 
locket and seal, some/ bdds and ^nds of goldsmitb’s 
work. He trifled wijh them feebly for some mo- 
ments, murmuring various names and dates asspei- 
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ated with them. At last, IcMDicing up witli 
efiergj^, ** What ha§ become of Mr. Rawson ?” 

" ‘‘.You want to see him?” ^ ^ ^ -v 

“ How much are these things worth ?*^ he 
without heeding me. “How much wQuld they 
Ij^ring ?” Arid he held them up in his weak hun4% 
^‘They have a great weight Two hundred pouhds? 
I am richer than I thought! Rawson — Rawson 
« — you want to get out of this awful England ?” 

I stepped to the door and requested the servant 
whom I kept in constant attendance in the adjoin- 
ing sitting-room, to send and ascertain if Mr, 
Rawson were on the premises. He returned in 
^ few moments, introducing our shabby friend. 
Mr. Rawson was pale, even to his nose, and, with 
his sufiprcssed agitation, had an air of great dis- 
tinction. I led hiip up to the bed. In Scarlets 
^yes, as they fell on him, there shone for a moment 
the light of a human message. 

“ Lotd have mercy!’' said Mr. Rawson, fervently,. 

“ My friend,” said Searle, “ there is to be one 
i^merican the less. Let there be one the more. 
At the worst you will be as good a one as I, 
Foolish rtie ! Take these .battered relics ; you 
can #eU them ; let them help you on your way. 
The^ are gifts and mementoes, but this is a better 
use^ Heaven speed you ! May America be 
kind to you. Be kind, at the last, to your own 
country!” 

“ Really,' this is too much ; I can’t,” the poor 
man protested, in a tremulous voice. ' Do get 
\«?ellj^ and I will stop here. I will stay vlith yp\i 
oh you,” 
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,^No, I am booked for my journey, you for 
yours. 1 hope you don’t suffer at sea.” 

Mr. Rawson exhaled a groan of helpless grati- 
tude, appealing piteously from so awful a good 
fortune. “It’s like the angel .of the Lord, who 
bids people in the Bible to rise and flee !” 
f ‘^earle had sunk back upon his pillow, quite 
Uild up ; I led Mr. Rawson back into the sittihg- 
room, where in three words I proposed to him a 
ibugh valuation of our friend’s trinkets. He as- 
sented with perfect good-breeding ; they passed 
into my possession and a second bank-note into his. 

From the collapse into which this beneficent 
interview had plunged him Searle gave few signs 
of being likely to emerge. He breathed, as he 
had said, and nothing more. The twilight deep- 
ened ; I lighted the night-laipp. The doctor sat 
silent and official at the foot of tha bed ; I re: 
sumed my constant place near the head. Sud- 
denly Searle opened his eyes wide. “ She will 
not come,” he murmured. “ Amen ! she’s an Eng- 
lish sister.” Five minutes passed ; he started 
forward. “She has come, she is herel” he whis- 
pered. His words , conveyed, to my mind so 
absolute an assurance that t lightly rose and 
passed into the sitting-room. At the same mo- 
ment, through the opposite door, the servant intro- 
duced a lady. lady) I say ; for an instant she 
was simply j suisli f tali, pale, dress’i^ in deep 
mourning. The next instant I had uttered hor 
name — “Miss Searle!” She looked ten years 
older. . ' ' 

She met me, with both hands extended, tand 
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inimense question in her fac^^ has Jnsl 

your name,^’ I "said. Arid %ith a 
driller Ifconsoiousness' of the change iu berdress and 
countenance : “ What has happened ?** * 

*‘Oh, death, death!*’ said Miss Searle. "You 
and I are left” 

There came to me with her words a sort of 
sickening shock, the sense of poetic justice 
having been shuffled away. ‘‘Your brother?” 1 
demanded. 

She laid her hand on my arm, and I felt its 
pressure deepen as she spoke. “ He was thrown 
from his horse, in the park. He died on the spot 
Six days have passed. — Six months 1” 

She took my arm. A moment later we had 
entered the room and approached the bedside, 
vvhil^ the doctor withdrew. Searle opened his 
eyes and looked at*her from head to foot. Sud- 
denly he seemed to perceive her mourning. “ Al- 
re||iy ! he cried, audibly ; with a smile, as I 
believe, of pleasure. 

^ She drojpped on her knees and took his hand. 
^Not for you, cousin,” she whispered. “For my 
poor brother.” 

He started, in all his deathly longitude, as with 
a galvanic shock. “ Dead ! Ae dead I - Life itself!” 
And then, after a moment, with a slight rising 
in0ection ; You are free ?” 

“ Free, cousin. Sadly free. And now — now 
—with what use for freedom ?” 

. He looked; steadily a moment into her eyes, 
<|ark in the heavy shadow of her musty mournli^g 
“ For me wear colours I” h^ said. 
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In a liJotnent inore death had come, th^ doctor 
had Silently atte^^ted it, and Miss Searle had bur^t 
into sobs. 

We buried him in the little churchyard in which 
he had expressed the wish to lie ; beneath bne of 
the^ blackest and widest of English yews and the 
little tower than which none in all England has a 
softer and hoarier gray. A year has passed ; 
Miss Searle, I believe, has begun to wear colours. , 
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I HAD invited the excellent fellow to dinner, afid 
had begun to wonder, the stroke of half-past sii 
having sounded, why he did not present himself. 
At last I stepped out upon the balcony and looked 
along the street -in the direction from which, 
presumably, he would approach. A Parisian 
thoroughfare is always an entertaining spectacle, 
and Lhad still much of a stranger’s alertness of 
attention. Before long, therefore, I quite forgot 
my unpunctual guest in my relish of the multi- 
fa^us animation of the brilliant city. It was a 
perfect evening, toward the end of April ; there 
wa$ a charming golden glow on the opposite 
house-|ops; which looked toward the west ; there 
^as a :k)rt of vernal odour in the street, mingling 
with the emanations of the restaurant across the 
wayj(,, whose door now always stood open; with , 
the deiii^htful aroma of the chocolate-shop which 
occupied' the ground floor of the house in whose 
entresol I was lodged ; and, as I fancied, with 
certam luscious perfumes hovering about the 
brilliantly -polished window of the hairdresser’s 
establishment, adjacent to the restaurant. It had 
aWve it the sign, " Anaitole, Coiffeur these artists, 
if P|ris, being known only by their Christiani^mc. 
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Then there was a Woman in a minutely-fluted caf^, 
sellii]^ violets in a little handcart which she gently 
pushed along over the smooth asphalte, and 
which, as she passed, left a sensible trace in the 
thick, mild air. All this made a thoroughly Parisian 
mixture, and I envied Sanguinetti the privilege 'of 
spending his life in a city in which even the 
humblest of one's senses is the medium of poetic 
impressions. There was poetry in the warm, 
succulent exhalations of the opposite restaurant, 
where, among the lighted lamps, I could see the 
little tables glittering with their glass and silver, 
the tenderly-brown rolls nestling in the petals of 
the folded napkins, the waiters, in their snowy 
aprons, standing in the various attitudes of im- 
minent eagerness, the agreeable dame de comp- 
toify sitting idle for the moment and rubbing 
her plump white hands. * To a person so 
inordinately fond of chocolate as myself--- there 
was literally a pretty little box, half-emptied of 
large soft globules of the compound, standing at 
that moment on my table — ^there was of course 
something very agreeable in the faint upward gusts 
of the establishment in my rez-de-chaussfe. 
Presently, too, it appeared to me that the savours 
peculiar to the hairdressing-shop had assumed an ex^ 
traordinary intensity, and that my right-hand nostril 
was exposed to the titillation of a new influence. 
It was as if a bottle df the finest hdr-oii had 
suddenly been uncorked. * Glancing that way 
again, I perceived the soutceof this rich effluvium. 
The hairdresser's door oped, and a person 
whom I supposed to be bia wife had conje to 



iuljale _^upon the threshold the lighter ati^s|>hele 
,of iSjie ^feet She stood there for some |S<^entsi 
loolcin^ Up and down, and J had time to iec that 
she was very pretty. She wore a plain black silk 
di^ss, and one needed tp knpw no more of millinerjr 
than most men to observe that it was admirably 
fitted to a charming figure. She had a little knpt 
of , pink ribbon at her throat and a bunch of violets 
in her rounded bosom. Her face seemed to me 
at once beautiful and lively — two merits that are 
not always united ; for smiles, I have observed, 
are infrequent with women who are either very 
ugly or very pretty. Her light -brown hair was, 
naturally enough, dressed with consummate art, 
and^ the character of her beauty being suggestive 
of purity and gentleness, she looked (her black 
silk dresii apart) like a Madonna who should have 
beien cdiffie by M. Anatole. What a delightful 
person to a batter’s wife, I thought ; and I 
saw her sitting in the little" front shop, at the desk, 
and taking the money with a gracious smile from 
|he gentlemen who had been having their whiskers 
trimmed in the inner sanctuary. I touched my 
, whiskers, and straightway decided that they 
f^de^ triranjing. In a few moments this lovely 
womati steppi^ out upon the pavement, and strolled 
along, in front of the shop-window, on a little tour 
of inspection. She stood there a moment, looking 
at the brilliant array of brightly-capped flacons, 
of ivoiy toilet -implements, of detached human 
tresses disposed in eyery variety of fashionable 
cOtiVPlution : she inclined her head to one side and 
genlly stroked her chin. I was able to perceive 
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that even with hef back turned she wis %rd^ 
less pretty than when seen in front — -her back had, 
as they say, so much chk. The inclination 5f heir 
head denoted contentment, even complacency 
and indeed, well it might, for the window waS ' 
most artistically arranged. Its principal glory, 
was Conferred by two waxen heads of lovely ladies^ 
stich as are usually seen in hairdressers* windows ; 
•and these wig-wearing puppets, which maintained 
a cdhstant rotary movement, seemed to be a 
triumph of the modeller’s art. One of the revolv- 
ing ladies was dark, and the other fair, and each 
tossed back her head and thrust out her waxen 
bosom and parted her rosy lips in the most stylish 
manner conceivable. Several persons, passing by, 
had stopped to admire them. In a few moments 
a second inmate came to the door of the shop, 
and said a word to the barber’s pretty wife. This 
was not the barber himself, but a young woman 
apparently employed in the shop. She was a nice- 
looking young woman enough, but she had by nb" 
means the beauty of her companion, who, to my 
regret, on hearing her voice, instantly went in. 

After this I fell to watching something else, I 
forget what : I had quite forgotten Sanguinetjti. 

I think I was looking dt a genfleitlan and lady 
who had come into the restaurant and place4, them- 
selves near the great jiiteet of plate-glass which 
separated the interior the street. The lady, 
who had the most W^derfully arched eyebrows, 
was evidently ordc^hg thp dinner, and I w^s struck 
with the profusioniSf ifc ftems. At last she began 
to eat her soup,, wi& W little finger very i^puch 
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curled otit, and tlien my gaSe wa^erei?, 
the iiaiitiresser’s window again. This circ^tng^anfti! 
renAided me that I was really very good-|ia$ttfed 
to h« waiting so placidly for that iijaliwy 
Sanguinetti. There he stood in front of the 
coiffeur^s, staring as intently and serenely into the 
window as if he had the whole evening before him. 
I waited a few moments, to give him a chance td 
move on, but he remained there, gaping Jike a 
rustic at a fair. What in the world was he looking 
at ? Had he spied something that could play a 
part in his collection ? For Sanguinetti was a 
collector, and had a room full of old crockery and 
uncomfortable chairs. But he cared for nothing 
that vias not a hundred years old, and the pretty 
things in &e hairdresser^s window all bore the 
stamp of the latest Parisian manufacture — were 
part and' parcel of that modern rubbish which he 
so cprdially despised. What then had so forcibly 
art-ested his attention ? Was the poor fellow 
thinking of buying a new chignon, or a solitary 
pendent curl, for the object of his affections? 
Tiis could hardly be, for to my almost certain 
knowledge hjs affections had no object save the 
faded crockery and the angular chairs I have 
mention^. Thad, indeed, more than once thought 
it a pity that he should not interest himself in 
some attractive little woman ; for he might end by 
marrying her, and that would be a blessing, 
inastuuch a$ she would probably take measures 
for his being punctual when he was asked out to 
dinner* I tapped on the edge of the' little railing 
whicl^$erved as my window-guard, ljut the noi§e of 
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tbe Street prevented this admonition from ^^aching 
his ear. He was decidedly quite too absorbed. 
Then I ventured to hiss at him in the manner of 
the Latin races — a mode of address to which I 
have always had a lively aversion, but which^ it 
must be confessed, proceeding from Latin lips, 
reaches its destination in cases in which a nobler 
volume of sound will stop half way. Still, like the 
.warrior's widow in Tennyson's song, he neither 
spake nor moved. But here, suddenly, I comprje- 
hended the motive of his immobility : he was 
looking of course at the barber's beautiful wife, 
the pretty woman with the face of a Madonna 
and the coiffure of a Parisienne, whom I myself had 
just found so charming. This was really an excuse, 
and I felt disposed to allow him a few moments' 
grace. There was evidently an unobstructed space 
behind the window, through which this attractive 
person could be perceived as she sat at her desk 
in some attitude of graceful diligence — adding up 
the items of a fine lady's little indebtedness for 
rouge-pots and rice-powder, or braiding ever so 
neatly the long tresses of a fausse natte of the 
fashionable colour. I promised myself to look out 
for this point of visual access the very first time I 
should pass. 

I gave my tarrying guest another five minutes’ 
grace, during which thtetlamps were lighted in the 
hairdresser’s shop* The window now. became 
extremely brilllahti ; ivory brushes and the 
little silver midfois’ glittered and flashed, the 
coloured cosmetics m file little toilet-bottles ac- 
quired an almost appetising radiance, and the 
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beautiful waxen ladies, ldssih|c b&ck their heads 
mbre than ever from their da^ziing bus^, seemed 
td Aiif?^up the agreeable atmosphere, 6|; course 
the hairdresser’s wife had become even more vividly 
visible, and so, evidently, Sanguinetti was finding 
out He moved no more than if he himself had 
been a barber’s block. This was all very well, 
but now, seriously, I was hungry, and I felt 
extremely disposed to fling a flower- pot at him : I 
had an array of these ornaments in the balcony. 
Just then my servant came into the room, and 
beckoning to this functionary I pointed out to 
him the gentleman at the barber’s window, and 
bade him go down into the street and interrupt 
Mr, &LngUinetti’s contemplations. He departed, 
d^cended,' and I presently saw him cross the way. 
Just as he drew near my friend, however, the latter 
turned round, abruptly, and looked at his watch. 
Then, with an obvious sense of alarm, he moved 
quickly forward ; but he had not gone five steps 
before he paused again and cast back a supreme 
glance at th6 object of his admiration. He raised 
his hand to his lips, and, upon my word, he looked 
as if he were kissing it. My servant now accosted 
him with a bow, and motioned toward my bal- 
cony; ' but Sanguinetti, without looking up, simply 
passed quickly across to my door. He might 
well be shy about looking up — kissing his hand 
in the street to pretty dames de comptoir ^ for a 
modest little man, who was supposed to care 
for nothing but bric-^-brac, and not to be in the 
leitst What is called ‘‘ enterprising ” with Women, 
this ^ was certainly a very smart jump. And the 
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hairdresser’s wife? Had she. on her sidfe, hiM 
kissing her finger-tips to him ? I thought it vt*y 
possible, and remembered that I had always heard 
that Paris is the city of gallantry. 

Sanguinetti came in, blushing a goodideal, and " 
saying that he was extremely sorry to have kept 
me waiting. 

Oh,” I answered, “ I understand it very well. 

I have been watching you from my window for 
the last quarter of an hour.” 

He smiled a little, blushing still. “ Though I 
have lived in Paris for fifteen years,’' he said, “ you 
know I always look at the shops. One never 
knows what one may pick i®” 

“ You have a taste for piling up pretty faces,” 

I rejoined. “ That is certainly a very pretty one 
at the hairdresser’s.” 

Poor Sanguinetti was really very modest ; my 
chaff” discomposed him, and he began to fidget 
and protest. 

“Oh,” I went on, “your choice does great 
honour to your taste. She’s a very lovely creature ; 

I admire her myself.” 

He looked at me a moment, with his soup- 
spoon poised. He was always a little afraid of 
me ; he was sure I thought him a very flimsy 
fellow, with his passion for cracked teacups and 
scraps of old But now he seemed a 

trifle reassured JV he would talk a little if 
dared. “ You there are two of them/' he 

said, “hut 6ne is much, more beautiful than *fhe 
other” ^ 

“ Precisely ” f the fair one.” 
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“ My dear friend,” murmured my guest, " she 
is the most beautiful object I ever beheld.” 

“ That, perhaps, is going a little too far. But 
she is uncommonly handsome.” 

“ She is quite perfect,” Sanguinetti declared, 
finishing his soup. And presently he added, 
Shall I tell you what she looks like ?” 

Like a fashionable angel,” I said. 

Yes,” he answered, smiling, “ or like a Madonna 
who should have had her hair dressed — over there.” 

My dear fellow,” I exclaimed, “ that is just 
the comparison I hit upon a while ago ! ” 

‘‘That proves the^truth of it. It is a real 
Madonna type.” V 

“ A little Parisianised about the corners of the 
mouth,” I rejoined. 

“ Possibly,” said Sanguinetti. “ But the mouth 
is her loveliest feature.” 

“ Could you see her well ?” I inquired, as I 
helped him to a sweetbread. 

“ Beautifully — especially after the gas was 
lighted.” 

“ Had you never noticed her before ?” 

“ Never, strangely enough. But though, as I 
say, I am very fond of shop-windows, I confess to 
always having had a great prejudice against those 
of the hairdressers.” 

“ You see how wrong you were.” 

“ No, not in general ; this is an exception. The 
women are usually hideous. They have the most 
impossible complexions ; they are always fearfully 
sallow. There is one of them in my street, three 
doors from my own house : you would say she 
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was made of ’’ And he paused a moment for 

his comparison. “ You would say she was made 
of tallow.’' 

We finished our sweetbreads, and, I think, 
talked of something else, my companion presently 
drawing from his pocket and exhibiting with some 
elation a little purchase in the antiquarian line 
which he had made that morning. It was a small 
coffee-cup, of the Sevres manufacture and of the 
period of Louis XV., very delicately painted over 
with nosegays and garlands. I was far from being 
competent in such matters, but Sanguinetti assured 
me that it bore a certain little earmark which 
made it a precious acquisition. And he put it 
back into its little red morocco case, and fell 
a-musing while his eyes wandered toward the 
window. He was fond of old gimcracks and 
bibelots, of every order and epoch, but he had, I 
knew, a special tenderness for the productions of 
the baser period of the French monarchy. His 
collection of snuff-boxes and flowered screens was 
highly remarkable — might, I suppose, have been 
called celebrated. In spite of his foreign name 
he was a genuine compatriot of my own, and 
indeed our acquaintance had begun with our being, 
very small boys, at school together. There 
was a tradition that Sanguinetti’s grandfather had 
been an Italian image-vendor, in the days when 
those gentlemen might have claimed in America 
to be the only representatives of a care for the fine 
arts. In the early part of the century they were 
also less numerous than they have since become, 
and it was believed that the founder of the trans- 



atlantic stock of the Sanguinettis had, by virtue of 
his fi ne Italian eyes, his slouched hat, his earrings, 
his persuasive eloquence, his foreign idioms and 
his little tray of plaster effigies and busts, been 
deemed a personage of sufficient importance to 
win the heart and hand of the daughter of a well- 
to-do attorney in the State of Vermont This 
lady had brought her husband a property which 
he invested in some less brittle department of 
the Italian trade, and, prospering as people, alas ! 
prospered in those good old days, bequeathed, 
much augmented, to the father of my guest. My 
companion, who had several sisters, was brought 
up like a little gentleman, and showed symptoms 
even at the earliest age of his mania for refuse 
furniture. At school he used to collect old slate- 
pencils and match-boxes; I suppose he inherited the 
taste from his grandfather, who had perambulated 
the country with a tray covered with the most useless 
ornaments (like a magnified chess-board) upon his 
head. When he was twenty years old Sanguinetti 
lost his father and got his share of the patrimony, 
with which he immediately came to Europe, where 
he had lived these many years. When I first saw 
him, on coming to Paris, I asked him if he meant 
never to go back to New York, and I very well 
remember his answer. “ My dear fellow ” (in a 
very mournful tone), “ what can you get there ? 
The things are all second-rate, and during the 
Louis Quinze period, you know, our poor dear 

country was really — really ” And he shook 

his head very slowly and expressively. 

I answered that there were (as I had been told) 
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very good spinning-wheels and kitchen-settles, but 
he rejoined that he cared only for things that were 
truly elegant. He was a most simple-minded and 
amiable little bachelor, and would have done any- 
thing possible to oblige a friend, but he made no 
secret of his conviction that ‘'pretty things’’ were 
the only objects in the world worth troubling one’s 
self about. He was very near-sighted, and was 
always putting up his glass to look at something 
on your chimney-piece or your side-table. He 
had a lingering, solemn way of talking about the 
height of Madame de Pompadour’s heels and the 
different shapes of old Dutch candlesticks ; and 
though many of his country-people thought him 
tremendously “ affected,” he always seemed to me 
the least pretentious of men. He never read the 
newspapers for their politics, and didn’t pretend 
to : he read them only for their lists of auction- 
sales. I had a great kindness for him ; he seemed 
to me such a pure-minded mortal, sitting there in 
his innocent company of Dresden shepherdesses 
and beauties whose smiles were stippled on the lids 
of snuff-boxes. There is always something agree- 
able in a man who is a perfect example of a 
type, and Sanguinetti was all of one piece. He 
was the perfect authority on pretty things. 

He kept looking at the window, as I have said, 
and it required no great shrewdness to guess that 
his thoughts had stepped out of it and were hover- 
ing in front of the hairdresser’s italage, I was 
inclined to humour his enthusiasm, for it amused 
me to see a man who had hitherto found a pink- 
faced lady on a china plate a sufficiently substan- 
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tial object of invocation led captive by a charmer 
who would, as the phrase is, have something to 
say lor herself. 

Shouldn't you have liked to have a closer view 
of her?” I asked, with a sympathetic smile. 

He glanced at me and blushed again^ “ That 
lovely creature?” 

“ That lovely creature. Shouldn’t you have 
liked to get nearer?” 

Indeed I should. That sheet of plate-glass is 
a great vexation.” 

‘‘But why didn’t you make a pretext for going 
into the shop ? You might have bought a tooth- 
brush.” 

“ T don’t know that I should have gained much,” 
said Sanguinetti, simply. 

“ You would have seen her move ; her move- 
ment is charming.” 

“ Her movement is — the poetry of motion. But 
I could sec that outside.” 

“ My dear fellow, you are not enterprising 
enough,” I urged. “In your place I should get a 
footing in the shop.” 

He fixed his clear little near-sighted eyes upon 
me. “Yes, yes,” he said, “it would certainly be 
delightful to be able to sit there and watch her : it 
w^ould be more comfortable than standing outside.” 

“ Rather, my dear boy. But sitting there and 
watching her ? You go rather far.” 

“ I suppose I should be a little in the way. But 
every now and then she would turn her face toward 
me. And I don't know but that she is as pretty 
behind as before,” he added. 
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You make an observation that I made myself. 
She has so much chic!' 

Sanguinetti kissed his finger-tips with a move- 
ment that he had learned of his long Parisian 
sojourn. “The poetry of chic! But I shall go 
further,” he presently pursued. “ I don’t despair, 
I don’t despair.” And he paused, with his hands 
in his pockets, tilting himself back in his seat. 

“You don’t despair of what?” 

“ Of making her my own.” 

I burst out laughing. “Your own, my dear 
fellow ! You are more enterprising than I thought. 
But what do you mean ? I don’t suppose that, 
under the circumstances, you can marry her?” 

“ No : under the circumstances, unfortunately, I 
can’t. But I can have her always there.” 

“ Always where ?” 

“ At home, in my salon. It’s just the place for 
her.” 

“ Ah, my good friend,” I rejoined, laughing, but 
slightly scandalised, “ that’s a matter of opinion.” 

“ It’s a matter of taste. I think it would suit 
her.” 

A matter of taste, indeed, this question of 
common morality! Sanguinetti was more Paris- 
ianised than I had supposed, and I reflected that 
Paris was certainly a very dangerous place, since 
it had got the better of his inveterate propriety. 
But I was not too much shocked to be still a good 
deal amused. 

“ Of course I shall not go too fast,” he went on. 
“ I shall not be too abrupt.” 

“ Pray don’t.” 
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** I shall approach the matter gradually. I shall 
go into the shop several times, to buy certain 
things. First a pot of cold cream, then a piece of 
soap, then a bottle of glycerine. I shall go into 
a great many ecstasies and express no end of 
admiration. Meanwhile, she will slowly move 
around, and every now and thpn she will look at 
me. And so, little by little, I will come to the 
great point.” 

“ Perhaps you will not be listened to.” 

“ I will make a very handsome offer.” 

“ What sort of an offer do you mean ? ” 

“ I am ashamed to tell you : you will call it 
throwing away money.” 

An offer of money ! He was really very crude. 
Should I too come to this, if I continued to live in 
Paris ? “ Oh,” I said, ‘‘ if you think that money 

simply will do it ” 

Why, you don’t suppose that I expect to have 
her for nothing ?” He was actually cynical, and 
I remained silent. ‘‘ But I shall not be happy 
again — at least for a long time ” — he went on, 
‘‘ unless I succeed. I have always dreamed of just 
such a woman as that ; and nov/ at last, when I 
behold her perfect image and embodiment, why, I 
simply can’t do without her.” He was evidently 
very sincere. 

“ You are simply in love,” I said. 

He looked at me a moment, and blushed. “Yes,^ 
I honestly believe I am. It’s very absurd.’* 

“ From some point of view or other, infatua- 
tions are always absurd,” I said ; and I decided 
that the matter was none of my business. 
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We talked of other things for an hour, but 
before he took leave of me Sanguinetti reverted to 
the beautiful being at the hairdresser's. ‘‘ I am 
sure you will think me a great donkey," he said, 
“for taking that — that creature so seriously;" and 
he nodded in the direction of the other side of the 
street. 

“ I was always taught, in our country, that it is 
one’s duty to take things seriously!" 

I made a point, of course, the next day, of 
stopping at the hairdresser’s window for the purpose 
of obtaining another glimpse of the remarkable 
woman who had made such an impression upon 
my friend. I found, in fact, that there was a large 
aperture in the back of the window through which 
it was very possible to see what was going on in 
a considerable part of the shop. Just then, how- 
ever, the object of Sanguinetti’s admiration was 
not within the range of vision of a passer-by, and 
I waited some time without her appearing. At 
last, having invented something to buy, I entered 
the aromatic precinct. To my vexation, the 
attendant who came forward to serve me was not 
the charming woman whom I had seen the evening 
before on the pavement, but the young person of 
inferior attractions who had come to the door to 
call her. This young person also wore a black 
silk dress and had a very neat figure ; she was 
beautifully coiffie and very polite. But she was a 
very different affair from Sanguinetti’s friend, and 
I rather grudged the five francs that I paid her for 
the little bottle of lavender-water that I didn’t 
want. What should I do with a bottle of lavender- 
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water? I would ,give it to Sanguinetti. I lin- 
gered in the shop under half-a-dozen pretexts, but 
still saw no sign of its lovelier inmate. The other 
young woman stood smiling and rubbing her hands, 
answering my questions and giving, explanations 
with high-pitched urbanity. At last I took up 
my little bottle and laid my hand upon the door- 
knob. At that moment a velvet curtain was raised 
at the back of the shop, and the hairdresser's wife 
presented herself. She stood there a moment, 
with the curtain lifted, looking out and smiling ; 
on her beautiful head was poised a crisp little 
morning-cap. Yes, she was lovely, and I really 
understood Sanguinetti's sudden passion. But I 
could not remain staring at her, and, as I had 
exhausted my expedients, I was obliged to with- 
draw. I took a position in front of the shop, 
however, and presently she approached the window. 
She looked into it to see if it was in proper order. 
She was still smiling — she seemed always to be 
smiling — but she gave no. sign of seeing me, and 
I felt that if there had been a dozen men standing 
there she would have worn that same sweetly un- 
conscious mask. She glanced about her a moment, 
ana then, extending a small, fair, dainty hand, 
she gave a touch to the back hair of one of the 
waxen ladies — the right-hand one, the blonde. 

A couple of hours later, rising from breakfast, I 
repaired to my little balcony, from which post of 
observation I instantly espied a figure stationed at 
the hairdresser’s window. If I had not recognised 
it otherwise, the attentive, absorbed droop of its 
head would at once have proved it to be Sanguin- 
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etti. ‘‘Why does he not go inside?” I asked 
myself. “ He can’t look at her properly out 
there.” At this conclusion he appeared himself 
to have arrived, for he suddenly straightened 
himself up and entered the establishment. He 
remained within a long time. I grew tired of 
waiting for him to reappear, and went back to 
my arm-chair to finish reading the Ddbats, I had 
just accomplished this somewhat arduous feat when 
I heard the lame tinkle of my door-bell, a few 
moments after which Sanguinetti was ushered in. 

He really looked love-sick ; he was pale and 
heavy-eyed. “My too-susceptible friend,” I said, 
“ you are very far gone.” 

“Yes,” he answered; “I am really in love. It 
is too ridiculous. Please don’t tell any one.” 

“ I shall certainly tell no one,” I declared. 
“ But it does not seem to me exactly ridiculous.” 

He gave me a grateful stare. “ Ah, if you 
don’t find it so, tant mieuxT 

“ Unadvisable, rather ; that’s what I should 
call it.” 

He gave me another stare. “You think I can’t 
afford it?” 

“ It is not so much that.” 

“ You think it won’t look well ? I will arrange 
it so that the harshest critic will be disarmed. This 
morning she is in great beauty,” he added, the 
next moment. 

“Yes, I have had a glimpse of her myself,” I 
said. “ And you have been in the shop ?” 

“ I have spent half-an-hour there. I thought 
it best to go straight to the point ” 
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“What did you say?'* 

“ I said the simple truth — that I have an in- 
tense desire to possess her.” 

“And the hairdresser’s wife — how did she 
take it?” 

“ She seemed a good deal amused.” 

“ Amused, simply ? Nothing more ?” 

“ I think she was a little flattered.” 

“ I hope so.” 

“Yes,” my companion rejoined, “for, after all, 
her own exquisite taste is half the business.” To 
this proposition I cordially assented, and Sanguin- 
ctti went on : “ But, after all, too, the dear creature 
won’t lose that in coming to me. I shall make 
arrangements to have her hair dressed regularly.” 

“ I see that you mean to do things en prince. 
Who is it that dresses her hair?” 

“ The coiffeur himself.” 

“ The husband ?” 

“ Exactly. They say he is the best in Paris.” 

“ The best husband ?” I asked. 

“ My dear fellow, be serious — the best coiffeur.” 

“ It will certainly be very obliging of him.” 

“ Of course,” said Sanguinetti, “ I shall pay him 

for his visits, as — if — as if ” And he paused 

a moment. 

“As if what?” 

“ As if she were one of his fine ladies. His 
wife tells me that he goes to all the duchesses.” 

“ Of course that will be something,” I replied. 
“But still ” 

“You mean that I live so far away? I know 
that, but I will give him his cab-fare.” 
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1 looked at him, and — I couldn’t help it — I 
began to laugh. I had never seen such a strange 
mixture of passion and reason. 

Ah/’ he exclaimed, blushing, " you do think it 
ridiculous !” 

“ Yes,” I said, “ coming to this point, I confess 
it makes me laugh.” 

“ I don’t care,” Sanguinetti declared, with ami- 
able doggedness ; ‘‘ I mean to keep her to myself. ” 

Just at this time my attention was much taken 
up by the arrival in Paris of some relatives who 
had no great talent for assimilating their habits to 
foreign customs, and who carried me about in their 
train as cicerone and interpreter. For three or 
four weeks I was constantly in their company, 
and I saw much less of Sanguinetti than I had 
done before. He used to appear, however, at odd 
moments, in my rooms, being, as may be imagined, 
very often in the neighbourhood. I always asked 
him for the latest tidings of his audacious flame, 
which had begun to blaze in a manner that made 
him perfectly indifferent to the judgment of others. 
The poor fellow was sincerely in love. 

“ Je suis tout k ma passion,” he would say when 
I asked him the news. “ Until that matter is 
settled I can think of nothing else. I have 
always been so when I have wanted a thing 
intensely. It has become a monomania, a fixed 
idea ; and naturally this case is not an exception.” 
He was always going ipto the shop. “ We talk it 
over,” he said. “ She can’t make up her mind.^’ 

“ I can imagine the difficulty,” I answered. 

“ She says it’s a great change.” 
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“ I can also imagine that.” 

“ I never see the husband,” said Sanguinetti. 

He is always away with his duchesses. But she 
talks it over with him. At first he wouldn't listen 
to it” 

“ Naturally !” 

“ He said it would be an irreparable loss. But 
I am in hopes he will come round. He can get 
on very well with the other.” 

“ The other ? — the little dark one ? She is not 
nearly so pretty.” 

“ Of course not But she isn't bad in her way. 
I really think,” said Sanguinetti, that he will 
come round. If he does not we will do without 
his consent, and take the consequences. He will 
not be sorry, after all, to have the money.” 

You may be sure that I felt plenty of surprise 
at the business-like tone in which Sanguinetti dis- 
cussed this unscrupulous project of becoming the 
“ possessor ” of another man's wife. There was 
certainly no hypocrisy about it ; he had quite 
passed beyond the stage at which it is deemed 
needful to throw a sop to propriety. But I said 
to myself that this was doubtless the Parisian tone, 
and that, since it had made its mark upon so 
perfect a little model of social orthodoxy as my 
estimable friend, nothing was more possible than 
that , I too should become equally perverted. 
Whenever, after this, Sanguinetti came in he had 
something to say at first about the lovely creature 
across the way. “ Have you noticed her this 
morning ?” he would demand. “ She is really en- 
chanting. I thought of asking leave to kiss her.'’ 
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‘‘ I wonder you should ask leave,” I answered. 

I should suppose you would do it without leave, 
and count upon being forgiven ” 

I am afraid of hurting her,” he said. ‘‘ And 
then if I should be seen from the street, it would 
look rather absurd.” 

I could only say that he seemed to me a very 
odd mixture of perversity and discretion, but he 
went on without heeding my comments: “You 
may laugh at the idea, but, upon my word, to me 
she is different every day ; she has never the same 
expression. Sometimes she’s a little melancholy 
— sometimes she’s in high spirits.” 

“ I should say she was always smiling.” 

“ Superficially, yes,” said Sanguinetti. “ That’s 
all the vulgar see. But there’s something beneath 
it — the most delicious little pensive look. At 
bottom she’s sad. She’s weary of her position 
there, it’s so public. — Yesterday she was very pale,” 
he would say at another time ; “I’m sure she 
wants rest. That constant movement can’t be 
good for her. It’s true she moves very slowly.” 

“ Yes,” said I, “ she seemed to me to move very 
slowly.” 

“ And so beautifully I Still, with me,” Sanguin- 
etti went on, “ she shall be perfectly quiet ; I will 
see how that suits her.” 

“ I should think she would need a little exer- 
cise,” I objectefl. 

He stared a moment, and then accused me, as 
he often did, of “ making game ” of him. “ There 
is something in your tone in saying that,” he 
remarked ; but he shortly afterward forgot my 
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sarcastic tendencies, and came to announce to me a 
chanf^e in the lady’s coiffure. “ Have you noticed 
that she has her hair dressed differently ? T don’t 
know that I like it ; it covers up her forehead. 
But it’s beautifully done, it’s entirely new, and you 
will see that it will set the fashion for all Paris.” 

Do they take the fashion from her?” I asked. 

. “ Always. All the knowing people keep a note 
of her successive coiffures.” 

“ And when you have carried her off, what will 
the knowing people do?” 

‘‘ They will go by the other, the dark one — 
Mademoiselle Clementine.” 

“ Is that her name ? And the name of your 
sweetheart ?” 

Sanguinetti looked at me an instant, with his 
usual helplessly mistrustful little blush, and then 
he answered, Rose-Agathe.” 

When I asked him how his suit was prospering, 
he usually replied that he believed it to be merely 
a question of time. “ We keep talking it over, and 
in that way, at any rate, I can see her. The poor 
woman can’t get used to the idea.” 

I should think not.” 

“ She says it would change everything — that 
the shop would be a different place without her. 
She is so well known, so universally admired. I 
tell her that it will not be impossible to get a 
clever substitute ; and she answers that, clever as 
the substitute may be, she will never have the 
peculiar charm of Rose-Agathe.” 

“ Ah ! she herself is aware then of this peculiar 
charm ?” 
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“ Perfectly, and it delights her to have me talk 
about it ” 

A part of the charm's peculiarity, I reflected, 
was that it was not spoiled by the absence of 
modesty ; yet I also remembered the coiffeur’s 
handsome wife had looked extremely pudique. 
Sanguinetti, however, appeared bent upon min- 
istering to her vanity ; I learned that he was 
making her presents. I have given her a pair 
of earrings,” he announced, “ and she is wearing 
them now. Do notice them as you pass. They are 
great big amethysts, and are extremely becoming.” 

I looked out for our beautiful friend the next 
time I left the house, but she was not visible 
through the hairdresser’s window. Her plainer 
companion was waiting upon a fine lady, presum- 
ably one of the duchesses, while Madame Anatole 
herself, I supposed, was posturing before one of the 
mirrors in the inner apartment, with San^uinetti’s 
big amethysts in her ears. 

One day he told me that he had determined to 
buy her a parnre, and he greatly wished I would 
come and help him to choose it. I called him an 
extravagant dog, but I good-naturedly consented 
to accompany him to the jeweller’s. He led me 
to the Palais-Royal, and there, somewhat to my 
surprise, introduced me into one of those dazzling 
little shops which wear upon their front in neat 
gilt letters the candid announcement, “ Imitation.” 
Here you may purchase any number of glittering 
gems for the most inconsiderable sum, and indulge 
at a moderate expense a pardonable taste for 
splendour. And the splendour is most effective, 
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the glitter of the counterfeit jewels most natural. 
It is only the sentiment of the thing, you say to 
yourself, that prevents you from making all your 
purchases of jewelry in one of these convenient 
establishments ; though, indeed, as their proprie- 
tors very aptly remark, fifty thousand francs more 
(for instance) is a good deal to pay for sentiment. 
Qf this expensive superstition, however, I should 
have expected Sanguinetti to be guilty. 

“ You are not going to get a real set I asked. 

He seemed a little annoyed. “ Wouldn’t you 
in that case blow me up for my extravagance ?” 

“ It is highly probable. And yet a present of 
false jewelry! The handsomer it is, you know, 
the more ridiculous it is.” 

“ 1 have thought of that,” said my friend, “ and 
I confess: I am rather ashamed of myself. I 
should like to give her a real set. But, you see, 
I want dic^monds and sapphires, and a real set 
such as I desire would cost about a hundred 

thousand francs. That’s a good deal for — for ” 

And he paused a moment. 

“ For a barber’s wife,” I said to myself. 

** Besides,” my companion added, “ she won’t 
know the difference.” I thought he rather under- 
estimated her intelligence : a pretty Parisienne 
was, by instinct, a judge of parures. I remem- 
bered, however, that he had rarely spoken of 
this lady’s intellectual qualities ; he had dwelt 
exclusively upon her beauty and sweetness. So I 
stood by him while he purchased for two hundred 
francs a gorgeous necklace, and a coronet of the 
stones of Golconda. His passion was an odd affair 
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altogether, and an oddity the more or the less 
hardly mattered. He remarked, moreover, that he 
hid at home a curious collection of artificial gems, 
and that these things would be an interesting addi- 
tion to his stock. “I shall make her wear them all,” 
he exclaimed ; and I wondered how she would like it 

He told me afterwards that his offering had 
been most gratefully received, that she was now 
wearing the wonderful necklace, and that she 
looked lovelier than ever. 

That evening, however, I stopped before the 
shop to catch a glimpse, if possible, of the barber’s 
lady thus splendidly adorned. I had seldom been 
fortunate enough to espy her, and on this occasion 
I turned away disappointed. Just as I was doing 
so I perceived something which suggested that she 
was making a fool of my amiable friend. On the 
radiant bosom of one of the great waxen dolls in 
her window glittered a necklace of brilliants' which 
bore a striking resemblance to the article I had 
helped Sanguinetti to select. She had made over 
her lover’s tribute to this rosy effigy, to whom, it 
must be confessed, it was very becoming. 

Yet, for all this, I was out in my calculation. 
A week later Sanguinetti came into my, rooms with 
a radiant countenance, and announced to me the 
consummation of his dream. “She is mine! she is 
mine I mine only!” he cried, dropping into a chair. 

“ She has left the shop ?” I demanded. 

“ Last night — at eleven o’clock. We went off 
in a cab.” 

“ You have her at home ?” 

“ For ever and ever!” he exclaimed, ecstatically. 
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My dear fellow, my compliments !” 

‘‘It was not an easy matter,” he went on. 
“ But I held her in my arms ” * 

I renewed my congratulations, and said I hoped 
she was happy ; and he declared that she had an 
expression of pure bliss. There was something in 
her eyes. He added that I must immediately come 
and see her ; he was impatient to present me. 
Nothing, I answered, would give me greater 
pleasure, but meanwhile what did the husband say ? 

“ He grumbles a bit, but I gave him five 
hundred francs.” 

“ You have got off easily,” I feid ; and I pro- 
mised that at my first moment of leisure I would 
call upon my friend's new companion. I saw him 
three or four times before this moment arrived, and 
he assured me that she had made a happy man of 
him. “ Whenever I have greatly wanted a thing, 
waited fpr it, and at last got it, I have always been 
in bliss foil' a month afterwards,” he said. “ But I 
think that this time my pleasure will really last.” 

“ It will last as long, I hope, as she herself does !” 

“ I am sure it will. This is the sort of thing 
— yes, smile away — in which I get my happiness.” 

“ Vous n'^tes pas difficile,” I rejoined. 

“Of course she's perishable,” he added in a 
moment 

“ Ah !” said I, “ you must take good care of her.” 

And a day or two later, on his coming for me, 
I went with him to his apartment His rooms 
were charming, and lined from ceiling to floor 
with the “ pretty things ” of the occupant— tapes- 
tries and bronzes, terra-cotta medallions and pre- 
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cious specimens of porcelain. There were cabinets 
and tables charged with similar treasures ; the 
place was a perfect little museum. Sanguinetti 
led me through two or three rooms, and then 
stopped near a window, close to which, half 
hidden by the curtain, stood a lady, with her 
head turned away from us, looking out. In spite 
of our approach she stood motionless until my 
friend went up to her and with a gallant, affec- 
tionate movement placed his arm round her waist. 
Hereupon she slowly turned and gazed at me 
with a beautiful brilliant face and large quiet eyes. 

“ It is a pity she creaks,” said my companion 
as I was making my bow. And then, as I made 
it, I perceived with amazement — and amusement 
— the cause of her creaking. She existed only 
from the waist upward, and the skirt of her dress 
was a very neat pedestal covered with red velvet. 
Sanguinetti gave another loving twist, and' she 
slowly revolved again, making a litjde gentle 
squeal. She exhibited the back of her head, 
with its beautifully braided tresses restirig upon 
her sloping waxen shoulders. She was the right- 
hand effigy of the coiffeur’s window — the blonde ! 
Her movement, as Sanguinetti liad claimed, was 
particularly commendable, and of all* his pretty 
things she was certainly the prettiest 
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Miss Whittaker’s garden covered a couple of 
acres, beiiind and beside her house, and at its 
further extremity was bounded by a large pasture, 
which in turn was bordered ' by the old disused 
towing-path beside the river, at this point a slow 
and shallow stream. Its low, flat banks were 
unadorned with rocks or trees, and a towing-path 
is not in itself a romantic promenade. Never- 
thclei^s, here sauntered bareheaded, on a certain 
spring eypning, the mistress of the acres just 
mentioned and many more beside, in sentimental 
converse? with an impassioned and beautiful youth. 

She herself would have been positively plain, 
but for the frequent recurrence of a magnificent 
smile — which im^parted a charm to her some- 
what undistinguished features — and (in another 
degree) for the elegance of her dress, which 
expressed one of the later stages of^ moyning, 
^and was of that voluminous abundance proper to 
women who are both robust and rich. The good 
looks of her companion, for very good they were, 
in spite of several defects, were set off"^ by a 
shabby suit, as carelessly worn as it was inartist* 
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ically made. His manner, as he walked and 
talked, was that of a nervous, headstrong man, 
wrought almost to desperation; while she had the 
air of a person a good deal bored but determined 
to be patient A brief silence, however, had at last 
fallen upon them. Miss Whittaker strolled along 
quietly, looking at the slow-mounting moon, and 
the young man gazed on the ground, swinging 
his stick. Finally, with a heavy blow, he brought 
it to earth. 

“ Oh, Gertrude !” he cried, ‘‘ I despise myself.” 

“ That's very horrid,” said Gertrude. 

And, Gertrude, I adore you.” 

“ That’s more horrid still,” said Gertrude, with 
her eyes still on the moon. And then, suddenly 
and somewhat impatiently transferring them to 
her companion’s face — “ Richard,” she asked, 
what do you mean when you say you adore me ?” 

‘‘ Mean ? I mean that I love you.” 

‘‘Then why don’t you say what you mean ?” 

The young man looked at her a moment. 
“ Will you give me leave to say all I mean ?” 

“Oh dear!” Then, as he remained silent, “I 
wait for your words,” Gertrude added. 

Yet he still said nothing, but went striking 
vehemently at the weeds by the water^s edge, like 
a young fellow who sees that he is in the wrong 
whatever line he takes. 

“Gertrude!” he suddenly exclaimed, “what more 
do you want than the assurance that I love you ?” 

“ I want nothing more. I am quite satisfied 
with tiiat. You yourself seemed to wish to pile 
it up.” ^ 
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“ Either you won’t understand me,” cried 
Richard, ‘‘ or ” — darting a vicious glance at her — 
‘‘ you can’t !” 

Miss Whittaker stopped and looked thought- 
fully into his face. “ In "our position if it becomes 
3^ou to sacrifice reflection to feeling, it becomes 
me to do the reverse. Listen to me, Richard. I 
do understand you, and better, I believe, than you 
understand yourself.” 

“ Oh, you think me a baby, I know !” 

But she continued, heedless of his interruption. 
“ I though t that, by leaving you to yourself awhile, 
your feelings might become clearer to you. But 
they seem to be growing only more confused. I 
hav.:' been so fortunate, or so unfortunate, I hardly 
know which,” — and she smiled faintly, — ‘‘as to 
make you like me. That’s all very well, but you 
must not make too much of it. Nothing could 
make me happier than to be liked by you, or by 
any one else. But here it must stop with you, as 
it stops with others.” 

“It does not stop here with others.” 

“ I beg your pardon. You have no right to 
say that. It is partly out of justice to others 
that I speak to you as I am doing. I shall 
always be one of your best friends, but I shall 
never ^ be more. It is best I should tell you this 
at once. I might trifle with you awhile and 
make you happy (since upon such a poor thing 
you seem to set your happiness) by allowing 
you to suppose that I care for you in another 
way ; but the end would soon come, and then 
where should we be ? You may, in your dis- 
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appointment, call me heartless now — I freely give ^ 
you leave to call jne anything that will ease 
your mind — but what would you call me then ? 
Friendship, Richard, is excellent cure for love. * 
Here is mine.” And she held out her hand. 

“ No, I thapk you,” said Richard, gloomily 
folding his a^-ms. “ I know my own feelings,” 
and he raised his voice. ‘‘^Haven’t I lived with 
thfem night and day for weeks and weeks ? Great 
heaven, Gertrude Whittaker, this is no. fancy! Fm 
not one of that sort. My whole life has gone into 
my love. God has let me idle it away hitherto 
only that I might begin it with you. Dear 
Gertrude, hear me ! I -have some, at least, of the 
faculties of a man. I know Fm not respectable, 
but I honestly believe I should repay any one 
who would bear with me. It's true I have 
neither worked, nor persisted, nor studied, nor 
earned a cent. But, on the other hand, I haVe 
never cared for any woman before. I hstve waited 
for you. And now — now, after all, I am to sit 
down to simple liking — to friendship ! The devil 1 
Be friends with men whoi%you don’t make mad I 
You do me!” 

* An honest flush rose to Gertrude’s cheek. “So 
much the worse for you!” she cried, with a bitter 
laugh. “ So much the worse for both of lis ! 
But what is your contention ? Do you wish t^'^^ 
marry me?” ^ 

Richard flincl|ejp,, a moment under this tacit pro- 
position suddenly ringing-^in the air, but not from 
want of heart ** You liate named it,” he said. 

“ Well, then, I onlj^’^pity you the more for your 
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^consistency. I can only entreat you again to rest 
^ontent witi what I have offered you. It^s not 
such a bad substitute, Richard, as I understand it 
'What my love might be^I don't know — I couldn't 
answer for th^t ; but of the kind of interest I take 
in you I am very sure. We both have our duties 
in this matter, and 1 have resolved to take a liberal 
view of mine. I might lose patience with yo^, 
you know, and turn away from you altogether — 
leave you alo^ne with your dreams, and lel you 
break your heart. But it’s rather by seeing more 
of me than by seeing less that your feelings will 
change.” 

You don’t mean it ! And yours ?” ' 

I have no doubt they will change, too ; not 
in kind, but in degree. The better I know you, I 
am sure, the better I shall like you. The better 
too yod will like me. Don’t turn your back upoQ 
me'2 — I speak the truth. You will get to entertain 
a serious opinion of me — which I’m sure you 
haven’t now, or you wouldn’t talk of my making 
you mad. But you must be patient. It’s a 
singular fact that it talies longer to learn to live 
on rational terms with a woman than to fancy on^ 
adores her. A sense of madness is a very poor 
feeling to marry upon. You wish, of course, to* 
Igive oft your idle life and your bad habits — you 
sl^ I am so thoroughly your friend that I am 
not afraid of touching upon disagreeable facts, as 
I should be if I were your 'adorcH*’ But you are 
so indolent, so irresolute, so undisciplinecl, so 
uneducated ” — Gertrude ‘spoke deliberately, and 
watched the effect of her worcjs — ‘‘ that you find a 
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change of life very difficult. I propose, with 
your consent, to appoint myself your care-taker. 
Henceforth my house will be open to you as to 
my dearest friend. Come as often and stay as 
long as you please. Not in a few weeks, perhaps, 
nor even in a few months, but in God’s good time, 
.you will be a capable young man, in working 
order — which I don’t consider you now, and 
whi^:h I know you don’t consider yourself. But 
I have a great opinion of your talents” (this was 
very shrewd of Gertrude), “ and even of your 
nature. If I turn out to have done you a service, 
you will not want to marry me then.” 

Richard had silently listened, with a deepening 
ffowm. “ That’s all very pretty,” he said ; “ but it’s 
humbug — humbug from beginning to end. What’s 
the meaning of all that rigmarole about the incon- 
sistency of friendship and love? Such talk is 
enough to make one curse. Refuse me outright, 
and send me to the devil, if you must ; but don’t 
bemuddle your own brains at the sanqie time. , Ah, 
one little word knocks it all to pieces : I want you 
for my wife ! You make an awful mistake in 
treating me as a boy — a deadly mistake. I am 
ifi 'i|^rking order — I began to live properly when 
L' b^gan to love you. I have sworn off drink- 
ing as effectually as if I hadn’t touched a drop 
for twenty years. I hate it, J loathe it — I have 
drunk my last. No, Gertrude, I am no longer a 
boy r— you have. <ilired me of that. Hang it, that’s 
why I love you ! Don’t you see ? Ah, Gertrude,” 
— and his voice fell — you are a great enchantress ! 
You have no arts, you have none of the airs and 
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graces of the girls that are called pretty ; but you 
are an enchantress without them. It’s your 
nature. You are so divinely, damnably honest ! 
Those clever things you just said were meant for 
a dash of cold water, but you can’t drown me by 
holding me under a spout. You will say it’s 
nothing but common sense. Very likely ; but 
that is the point. Your common sense captivates 
me — it’s for that that I love you.” 

There was , something now so calmly resolute 
in his tone that Gertrude was sickened. She 
found herself weaker than he, while the happiness 
of both of them demanded that she should be 
stronger. 

“ Richard Maule,” she said, you are unkind !” 
There was a tremor in her voice as she spoke, 
and as she ceased speaking she burst into tears. 
A selfish sense of victory took possession of the 
yoifiag man. He threw his arm about her ; but 
she shook it off. ‘‘You are a coward, sir!” she 
crieci 

“Oh, Softly I” said Richard, flushing angrily. 

“You go loo far ; you persist beyond decency.” 

“You hate me now, I suppose,” said Richard,, 
brutally, like one at bay. 

Gertrude brushed away her tears. “ No, in- 
deed,” she answered, sending him a dry, clear 
glance. “To hate you I should have to have 
loved you. I pity you still.” 

Richard looked at her a moment. “ I don’t 
feel tempted io return the feeling, Gertrude,” said 
he. “ A woman with so much diplomacy as you 
needs no pity.” 
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“ 1 -» have not diplomacy enough to read your 
sarcasm, sir ; but I have good-nature enough to 
excuse it, and I mea^i to keep my good-nature to 
the end. I mean to keep my temper, I ;nean to 
be just, I mean to be conclusive, and not to have 
to return to this matter. It’s not ^or my pleasure, 
I would have you know,, that I go into all this ; 
I have nerves as well as you. Therefore listen to 
.ye once again. If I don’t love you, Richard, in 
'^^ur way, I don’t ; and if I can’t, F can’t. We 
can’t love by will. But with friendship, when it 
is oTite established, I believe the will and the 
reason may have a great deal to do. I will, there- 
fore, put the whole of my mind into my friendship 
for ycm, and in that, w'ay we , shall perhaps be 
even. Such a feeling — as I shall naturally show 
it— will, after all, not be very different from that 
other feeling you ask — as I ^should naturally show 
’ it. Bravely to reconcile, hiinself to such difference 
as there is is no more than a man^ of honour 
ought to do. Do you understand me ?” , v 

“You have an admirable way of putting things. 
‘ After all,’ and ‘ such difference as there is ’ ! The 
difference is the difference of marriage and no- 
marriage. I suppose you don’t mean that you 
are willing to live with me without that cere- 
al mony?” 

“ You suppose correctly.” 

“„Then why do you falsify matters ? A woman 
is either a man’s'wife, or she isn’t.” ^ 

“ Yes ; and a woman is <^ther a man’s friend, 
or she isn’t.” 

"And you are mine, and I am an ungrateful 
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brute not to rest satisfied 1 That’s what^,;^ou 
mean ! Heaven knows you are right — and he 
paused a moment, with his eyes op the ground. 
‘‘ Don’t despise me, Gertrude,” he tvent 6n — “ I 
am not so ungrateful as I seem, I am very rpuch 
obliged to yoq |or the jSains you have taken.* Of 
course I understand yoyr not loving, me. You 
would be a |[rand fool if you did ; and you^ are 
no fool, Gertrude.” * 

*‘No, Tarri no fool, Richard. It’s a great re-, 
sponsibility — it’s dreadfully vulgar ; but, on th^ 
whole, I am rather glad.” 

** So am L I could hate you for it ; but there 
is no doubt it’s why I love you. If you were a 
fool you might love ipe ; . but I shouldn’t love 
you, and if I must, choose, I prefer that.” , 

“ Heaven has chosen for us. Ah, Richard^” 
pursued Gertrude, with admirable simplicity, “ let 
us be good and obey Ijpyen, and we shall be sure 
to be happy^” And she held out her hand once 
more. , 

RichaM took it and raised it to his lips. She 
felt their pressure and withdrew it. 

“ Now you must leave me,” she said. “ Did 
you ride ? ” 

‘‘ My horse is at the village.” 

“You can go by the river, then. Good-night.” 

“ Good-nighf.” , 

The young man moved away in the gathering 
dusk, apd Miss Whittaker stood’ for a moment 
looking after him. ^ 
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To appreciate the importance of this conveicsJ^ion 
the reader mu$t Jcnow thkt iNJiss Gerti;pde Whit- 
taker was a young -wpmaa of four -and -twenty, 
whose father, recently deceased, had left her alone 
in world, withf a large fortune; accumulated by 
various enterprises in that part of the State. *He 
had appointed a distant and elderly kinswoman, 
by name Miss P€;ndexter, as his daug'htef’s.' houses 
hold companion ; and an old friend of his ^wn, 
knbwn to combine shrewdness with integrity, as 
her financial adviser. Motherless, country-bred, 
with father thick features, Gertrude on reaching 
her majority had neither the tastes nor the manners 
of a fine lady. Of a vigorous, active constitu- 
tion, with a warm . heart, a cool head, and a very 
pretty talent for affairs, she was, in virtue both of 
her Wealth and of her tact, one of t;he principal 
persons of the country-sid«. These fstcts fiad 
forced her into a prominence which she^ made no 
attempt to elude, and in which she now felt 
thoroughly at home. She knew herself to be a 
power in the land ; she knew that, present and 
absent, she was continually talked about as the 
rich Miss Whittaker ; and although as modest as 
a woman need be, she was neither so timid nor so 
nervous as , to wish to «hirk her iiiiplied obliga- 
tions. Jler feelings were iijdei^, throughout, 
strong, rather than delicate , and* there was in 
her whole nature, as the world Jl^d learned to 
look at it, a kind of genial discretion which at- 
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trajited, universal respect. ' Sh^ w^s impulsive^ yet 
cir<tiimspect ; thrifty, y^ open-handed; literal, 
y^t addicted to joking- keenly observant of 
human distinctions, yet almost indiscriminately 
hospitably;* with an Immense fund of common 
sense beneath all ; and yet "beyond this" — like* the 
priest behind the king--— and despite her prepon- 
derantly prpsalc and^ as it were, secular tone^ a 
certain latent suggestion pf" heroic possibilities 
which ♦'h^’who had once become sensible of them 
'(supposing him to be youngs and enthusiastic) 
wpnld linger about her hoping to elicit, as you 
might stand and inhale a florid and vigorous 
dahlia which, for an instant, in your passage, 
should have proved delightfully fragrant. It^ is 
upon tic actual existence, in more minds than 
one, of a mystifying sense of *this desultory aroma 
that our story is based. 

Richard Maule an)^ Gertrude Whittaker were 
old friends, * They had, in the first place, gone 
democratically to tBe town -school together, as 
children ; and thqh their divergent growth, as boy 
and girl, had been conscious of an elastic bond in 
a'tontinued intimacy between Gertrude and Fanny 
Maule, Richard’s sister, who, however, in the ful- 
ness ofr time h^d married and followed her 
husband tb G^ifornia. With her departure the 
old relatiofaf of habit between her brother and 
her friepd^ had slackened and gradually ceased. 
Richard hafji ^rown up a rebellious and trouble- 
some boy, with a /disposition combining stolid 
apathy and ISot- headed eagerness in equal, con- 
tradictory proportions. Losing both of his parents 
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before lie was»^ wdl t|ut of jackets, he had found 
hiipself at the age of si:^teen ih possession actual, 
and as he «uppo^d tinconteSted, of thfe paternal 
acres. . ft, was not .lorTg, '!ha^Veverj before tffose 
turned up who* were disposed to question his 
immediate ability to tpslnage them ; the.Wsi^lt of 
whiph was, that the 'property Was ' leased for five 
years, and that Richard ‘was taken ’hddily posses- 
sion of by a maternal uncle, living on k farm of his 
own some three hundred* miles away. Herq our 
young man sperft the remainder of his minority, 
ostensibly learning agriculture with his cousins, 
but actually learning nothifig. He had yery soon 
established, and had subsequently enjoyed without 
a day’s ^interval, the reputation of an Hhnatured 
fool. He was dull, disobliging, *bxooding,%wering. 
Reading and shooting he liked ^ a little, because 
they were solitary pastimes * but he was very slow 
in acquiring the arts which help a man to live 
happily with others. It was possible to gbt on 
with him only because he #as at once tipo selfish 
and too simple for mischief. *As soon as he c^pe 
of age he entered upon the enjoyment qf ^e old 
place on which his boyhood had been passed; and 
to which he appeared to cling the more perversely 
as it was known to be very thin land. He 
avoided his neighbours, his facer’s fornaer as- 
sociates ; he seemed to take pleasur^ in iJraving 
their disapproval of his queer proceedings ; he 
informed them that he wanted no help but what 
he paid for, and that he ejjcpectdititd' work his 
farm for himself and by himself. ^In shj^it, he 
proved *^4ili^self to their satisfaction egregiously 
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vaniify, - ftfi4 yet?s m Ifec! titan- JNSp*m 
'ibf%qfk <jf tl# kte^4e$flee^ wh# hid 

«*iit|iirip<^^ dn fte thanklelj^ soE ^ At tita 
t&w yea^s pedpfe sp|>ke ^ him m 
it »mw4 p6 tloaieii^ho. cisftrvM him that 

ao wanton in his errors as i4i4Iy 
toMnipu^' his sanity. He appeared tp ha^ 
‘lidifeeiited this view of hist condition, and to have 
^^veh up all pretence of work. * He went about 
Mlent a^ siillen; like a nfan who feels that he 
has quarrel with ^te. About this time it 
boc^tn^ generally known that he was often the 
Wpite liquor ; and he hereupon acquired the 
d^loraWb^ireputatibn of a man worse tlban un- 
sbaajjle^fc map who boozes alone — although it 
wta still doubtful whether this practice was the 
tSata# or the effect of his poor crops. About this 


ha began again to see something of 
Gelttw<|f||^ ^'For many months after his 

ri^n he l^d been' held at his distance, together 
With mo^ of the local swains, by the knowledge 
o|\he|r father’s extreme hostility to all suitors and 


f0t1uive«|i^n and them subsequently, by the 
ilhiess preceding the old man’s death. When, 
howevi^i at |ai^,bn the expiration of her term of 
|ilss Whittaker opened to society her 
Jbi^-bJoc|itJfed ports, Richard had, to all the 
world’s iamazement, been among the first to profit 
this ofi the general privilegOiand to 

«^’^l|||ehor fn "the Wide and peaceful wateii of hmc 
j||euuplh|x Me found himself at 
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c^mf<fcrably to Wl iNii^rise* in his twcity-lbplli 
ytear} that is, a fe#- tuontiis ycmager 
heiress. ^ ^ la 

It was impossible that she should uot twe 
gathered from mere juxtaposition an impressibb 
rf the poor figure he cut in the world, and Of his 
jpbculiar relation to his neighbours and his OWtj 
affairs. Thanks to this impression, Richard found 
i very warm welcome — the welcome of easy com*^ 
p&ssion. Gertrude gave him all the back^news of 
his sister Fanny, with whom he had dropped 
correspondence, and, impelled by Fanny’s com- 
plaints of his long silence, ventured upon a friendly 
recommendation that he should go strai|^t home 
and write a letter to California. Richard sat 
before her, gazing at her out of his darfc%yes, and 
not only attempting no defence of his conduct, 
but rejoicing dumbly in the uttir absence of any 
possible defence — his exposure seemed so de%htf 
ful. He wished he could be scolded like that every ^ 
day or two; Nothing' had ever toui^ed hin^# 
softly. He carried away an extraordinary 
of general alleviation; and fortJb!dft|fe«g^ a 
iPirfts 
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h^^llli^ i^\€3f AiiFe^^iid ^tivt charity* Cinwjpi^ 
^l^^ti0eyci^i''{tkH:& a iaiutaiy process, tltfs' 
a ^^igStil^r luxury.. It was n<Jw pleasant t# go to 
Sa^rode because he en|oyed the contagiorf of her 
^^^SuecCSs — ^because Ke witnessed her happiness 
^thoat a sensation of, envy — because he forgot 
te^fentanglements and bad habits — because, finally, 
h^ soul slept away its troubles beneath her kind, 
dear eye, very niuch as his^body had often^ slept 
iway its weariness in the shade of a murmuring 
hl^le-txef. But the soul, like the body, will not 
steepi long without dreaming ; and it will not 
without wishing at last to tell its 
l^lichaid had one day ventured to im* 
port* hiif visions to Gertrude, and the revelation 
had not been at all to her taste, 
fact thatdlis blundering youth had some- 
hdll^Wori^d ^itmself into an intimacy with Miss 
ViTIwakiair vety soon became public property 
adh^ their neighbours; and iif the hands of 
good people, naturally enough, received an 
a^ition in the inference that — strange 
— she was going to change her^< 
lie was, of "^^ourse, r^arded as a 
|be prevalence of this; 
^ witjiopt its effecit ^3 
'to^-sufl^ing credftoesi!^ 
i %> 'marry himr it ^ 
lefad him m 


ym.. the jpa 
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dtl^y that this assumption was precipitate and 
unfair. Our hero had faults enough, but a mer- 
cenary habit was not one of them ; nor was an 
excessive concern on the subject of his debts one 
of his virtues. As for Gertrude, wherever else 
her perception of her friend’s feelings may have 
been at fault, it was not at fault on this point 
TJtitt he loved her as desperately as he tried to 
make her believe she indeed doubted ; but it 
neverx)ccurred to her to question his disinterested- 
ness. And so, on the other hand, it was strictly 
because she was not in love with him that she 
resisted him, and not on account of the disparity 
of their fortunes. In accepting his very simple 
and natural overtures to friendship, in calling him 
“ Richard ” in remembrance of old days, and in 
submitting generally to the terms of their old 
acquaintance, she had foreseen no dangerous 
complications. She had regarded him as one 
more helpless human being to ‘‘ look after.” She 
had espoused his interests (like all good womfen, 
Gertrude was ever more or less of a partisan) 
because she loved his sister and because she 
pitied himself. She would stand to him in loco 
sororis. The reader has seen that she had given 
herself a long day’s work. 

It is not to be supposed that Richard’s com- 
paratively pacific retreat at th^. close of the walk 
by the river implied any ihstfnct of resignation to 
the pmspects whi<^h Gertpide had opened to hiiui 
It is explained rather^ly an intensity of purpose 
so deep as to believe it coiHd take its tiim 
This was not the end of jiis suit, but the be^nnihg. 
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wovld not give in until he was positively 
beaten, ^ It was all v^ry well, he reflected, /lliat 
Gertftidl should rejedt him, Such a w6i|an as 
she ought properly to be striven for, and therb 
was something ridiculous in the idea that she 
shqpld be easily won, whether by himself or by 
another. Richard was a slow thinker, but he 
thought more wisely than he talked ; and he now 
took back all his angry boasts of accomplished 
self-mastery and humbly surveyed the facts of 
the case. He was on the way to recovery, but 
he was by no means cured, and yet his very 
humility assured him that he was curable. He 
was no hero, certainly, but he was better than 
his life ; he was no scholar, but, in his own view 
at least, he was not an ass. He was good enough 
to be better ; he was good enough not to sit by 
the hour soaking his limited understanding in 
whiskey. And at the very least, if he was not 
worthy to possess Gertrude, he was yet worthy to 
strive to obtain her, and to live for evermore upon 
thb glory of there having been such a question 
between himself and the great Miss Whittaker, 
He would raise himself then to that level from 
which, he could address her as an equal, from 
which he would have a right to insist on some- 
thing. How he would do this he was at a loss 
to determine. He was conscious of a great deal 
of crude intention, but he cursed the ignorance 
which was such an obstacle to his doing anything 
in particular. He longed vaguely for some^ con- 
tinuous muscular effort, at the end of which* he 
shquld &nd himself face to face with his ofiistress. 
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But as, instead of being a Pagan hero, with an 
enticing task-list of impossibilities, he was a plain 
New England cultivator, with a bad conscience, 
and nature with him and not against him— as, 
after slaying his dragon, after renouncing liquor, 
^S; work was a simple operation in common sense 
4**in view of these facts he found but little in- 
spiration in his prospect Nevertheless he fronted 
It bravely. He was not to obtain Gertrude by 
making a fortune, but by making himself a man, 
by learning to live. But as to learn to live is 
to learn to work, he would find some use for his 
valour. He would keep sober and clear-headed ; 
he would retrieve his land and pay his debts. 
Then let her refuse him if she could — or if she 
dared ! 

Meanwhile Gertrude, on her side, sat quietly at 
home, turning over in her own fashion a dozen 
little plans fpr her friend^s redemption and for 
making the stream of his passion turn some other 
mill. Not but that she meant rigorously to fulfil 
her part of the engagement to which she had 
invited him in that painful scene by the river. 
Yet, with however much of the same firmness 
and mildness she might still meet him, she could 
not feel secure against repeated intrusion without 
the knowledge of a partial change, at least, in 
Richard's own attitude. Such a change could 
only be effected through some preparatory change 
in his life ; and a. change in his life could be brought 
only about by , the introduction of some neiy 
influence. This influence, unfortunately, was his^rd 
to find. However positively Gertrude had dliirelt 



practicai v|rtue of ^lief*^fHetid|»h!p, s|«? 
jvas, on furtl^r reflection, fo ask. beiwlf 
Vrbe&lr it niilfhtn’t h& helped in its jHe 

was. welcome enough"' to- tl|at, but lie^slBedOd, 
something more. It suddenly occurred to her^ 
morning, . after Richard’s image had he6ti 
crossing and recrossing her mental vision for a 
copple of hours with wearisome pertinacity, that a 
world of good might accrue to him through thO 
acquaintance of a person so clever, so superior as 
Captain Severn. There was no one who would 
not be better for knowing such a man. She 
would recommend Richard to his kindness, and 
hinci she would recommend to Richard’s — what ? 
H^e was the rub! Where was there common 
ground between Richard and such a one as he ? 
To beg, him to try to like Richard was easy; to 
ask Richard to care for Aim was absurd. If 
Jlichard could only know him the matter would 
take care of itself — he would take a fancy to him 
in spite of every prejudice. But to begin to praise 
any object to her young friend was just the way 
to make him hate it. He himself was such a 
subject for pity that it had never occurred to her 
to recominend any one to his benevolence. All 
the \^qrld seemed above him, and he was therefore 
out of^ sorts with all the world. If she could put 
her hand dn some creature less favoured of nature 
and of fortune than himself, he might feel some 
sympathy for such a being. Captain Severn had, 
to her knowledge, not been a darling of destiny, 
but he was apparently quite contented with his 
Jot, ^nd thus he was rais^ several d^r^s abdve 
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"Richard, who would to oettain to |nd a tacit 
rebuke in his resignation: Still, for all thiav; 
Gertrude would bring them together. She had a 
high opinion of the Capt^n’s generosity, and if 
Richard should wantonly throw away such< a 
chance the loss would be his own. It ma!y be 
thought that in this enterprise Captain Severn 
was somewhat inconsiderately handled. Rut 
women have been known to show their affection 
for. a man by sending him as a missionary to the 
cannibals. These words suggest the propriety of 
a short description of the person to whom they 
refer. 


III. 

Edmund Severn was a man of eight-and-twenty, 
who, having for some time combated fortune and 
W own inclinations as a mathematical tutor in a 
country-college, had, on the opening of the war, 
transferred his abilities to a more heroic field. 
The regiment of volunteers to which he belonged, 
and which was now a part of the army of the 
Potomac, had been raised in Miss Whittaker’s 
district, and she had given almost every man in it 
— as a rich woman could do — some sign that 
her thoughts w^e with him. His soldiership, 
like his scholarship, was, folid rather than brilliant. 
He was not desttped Id; be heard* of at home, nor 
to be lifted out .of regiihental work ; but on many, 
an important occasion in Virginia he had proved 
himself in a Jray a ycfy useful ofiScer/ 

Coming up, eaily m;the »w^^^ a sei^ 



wound, to be nursed' by a masrried sister who was 
dctoicSttd in Gertrude'^s. nei^bourhood, he* was, 
Hl«^ all'^^his felloW-sufferers within a wide chcuit, 
very soon honoured with a visit of anxious inqi^iry 
from Miss Whittaker, who was as yet known to 
him only by report, and who transmitted to l^im 
th^ warmest assurances of sympathy and interest, 
together with the liveliest offers of assistance ;i ari4 
incidentally, as it were, to these, a copious col- 
lection of specimens from her hot-house and store- 
room. Severn had taken the air for the first time 
in Gertrude’s own cushioned barouche, which she 
had sent to his door at an early stage of his 
convalescence, and which of course he had im- 
medfately made use of to pay his respects to his 
benefactress. He was taken aback by the humility 
with which, on this occasion, betwixt smiles and 
tears, she protested that to be of service to the 
suffering brave tvas a sacred privilege. The Cap- 
tain liked her on the spot, and thought of nothing 
elsp as he drove home. Half-a-dozen visits, during 
the ensuing month, more than sufficed to convert 
him into whai is called an admirer ; but as the 
weeks passed by he perceived there were great 
obstacles to his ripening into a real aspirant 
Captain Severn was a serious man ; he was con- 
scientious, discreet, deliberate, unused to act withput 
a definite purpose. ” He liked to see where he 
was going, and never went far simply because 
the country was pretty ; he wanted to know, 
where he should arrive. In pursuance of this 
tradition he had asked himself whether w^s 
prepared to face the consequences of fatiipg in 



teire with owr yowmg lady. Smce he had |alcwr« 
tow, a twelvemonth before, not to many niip, 
by some means or another, he should have ^ 
income to point to, no great change had cot^e 
to pass in his fortunes. He was still a pooi; ir^ 
and an unsettled one; he was still awaiting his 
real vocation. Moreover, while subject to the 
chances of war, he thought it wrong to draw a 
woman on ; he shrank in horror from the thought 
of converting some fresh girl into a figure of 
mourning. Miss Whittaker pleased him as he 
bad never been pleased, but that seemed to him 
no reason for recanting his principles. He could 
no more afford to marry a rich woman than a 
poor one. When he should have earned enough 
money for two to live upon, then he would be 
free to marry whomsoever he might fancy^a 
beggar or an heiress. The truth is that , <3ie 
Captain was a great deal too proud. It was his 
fault that he could not bring himself to forget the 
difference between his poverty and Gertrude's 
wealth. He would of course have resented the 
insinuation that the superior fortune of the woman 
he loved could seem to him a reason for not 
declaring his love ; but there is no doubt that in 
the case before us the sentiment in question 
didn't dare- — or hadn't as yet dared — ^to lift its 
head. Severn had a deep aversion to being in 
debt. It is probable, that, after all, he would have 
accepted oMigations gracefully enough froin a 
person with a!$psm frights but while a Womao ^ 
was as yet neithori his mistress nor his wife, the 
Idea of being behbldeh to her was odious tp Idm. 



' It wooW have beeii a question with Metwh0 knew 
him whether at thii juncture these logicallce-biocks 
li'ere destined to resist the warmth of Gertrude’s 
tbkrms, or gradually to evaporate and " fibod the 
position. There would have been no question, 
however, but that he could keep up his consistency 
only at the cost of a considerable moral strain. /At 
this moment, then, Severn had made up his mind 
that Gertrude was not for him, and that it behoved 
him to walk very straight. That Miss Whittaker, 
with a hundred rational cares, was anything less 
than supremely oblivious of him individually, it 
never occurred to him to suspect. The truth is 
that Gertrude’s private and personal emotions 
were entertained in a chamber of her heart so 
remote from the portals of speech that no sound 
of theii revelry found its way into the world. 
She thought of her modest, soldierly, scholarly 
friend as a gentleman who would perhaps some 
day take to wife some woman, who, however nice 
she might be, couldn’t be as nice as he. But what 
Was she to him ? A local roadside figure — at the 
very most a sort of millionaire Maud Muller- — 
with whom it was pleasant for a lonely wayfarer 
to exchange a friendly good-morning. Her duty 
was to fold her arms resignedly, to sit quietly on 
the sofa and watch a great happiness sink below 
the horizon. With this impression on Gertrude’s 
part it is not surprising that Severn was not 
wrenched out of himself. The prodigy was ap- 
parently to be wrought — if wrought at all — ^by 
her taking her loss for granted. This left nothing 
between them but her casual hospitality,; and 
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elfect of that method, as yet, upon Severti had 
been none other than its effect upon all the world; 
It kept him in his best form. They talked and 
fraternised, and moreover they watched each 
other, but they breathed not a word of what leacb 
\!vas thinking about most It was with perfect 
honesty, therefore, that she had rebutted Richard^s 
insinuation that the Captain enjoyed any especial 
favpur. He was only ahother of her social 
pensioners. 

The result of Gertrude^s meditations was that 
she despatched a note to each of her two friends, 
requesting them to take tea with her on the 
following day. A couple of hours before tea-time 
she received a visit from one Major Luttrel, who 
was recruiting for a United States raiment at a 
large town, some ten miles away, and who had 
ridden over in the afternoon, in accordance with a 
general invitation conveyed to him through an 
old lady who had bespoken Miss Whittaker’s 
consideration for him as a man of delightful 
manners and wonderful talents. Gertrude had 
replied to her venerable friend, with her wonted 
alacrity, that she would be very glad to see Major 
Luttrel should he ever come that way, and then 
had thought no more about him until his card was 
brought to her as she was dressing for the evening. 
He found so much to say to her that the interval 
passed very r^idly for both of then^ before the 
simultaneous OTtrance of Miss Pendexter and of 
Gertrude's guests., ThjB two officers were already 
slightly known to eaeh other, Imd Richard was 
introduced to each of fhem They eyed the dis^ 
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tr^cted-looking young farmer with some curiosity. 
Richari^'s was at &11 times a figure to : attract 
atSention ; but now he was really draniatic (so 
Severn thought at least) with his careless garments, 
his pale, handsome face, his dark mistrustful eyes, 
his nervous movements. Major Luttrel, wh6 
struck Gertrude as at once very agreeable and the 
least bit in the world insufferable, was, of course, 
invited to remain — which he straightway consented 
to do ; and it soon became evident to Miss Whit- 
taker that her little plan would have no fruit 
Richard practised a certain defiant, conscious 
silence, which, as she feared, gave him eventually a 
ver>; pretentious air. His companions displayed 
that h^ilf-confessed effort to shine and to outshine 
natural to clever men who find themselves con- 
ciirring to the entertainment of a young and 
agreeable woman. Richard sat by, wondering in 
splenetic amazement whether he were an ignorant 
boor or they were only a pair of grimacing 
comedian^ He decided, correctly enough, in 
substance, for the former hypothesis ; for it seemed 
to him that Gertrude’s extreme accommodation 
(for as such he viewed it) of her tone and her 
manner to theirs was only another proof of her ' 
tremendous cleverness. How magnanimous an im- 
pulse on Richard’s part was this submission for the 
sake of thc^ woman he loved to a fact damning to 
his own vanity, could have been de^mined only 
by one Wlio knew the proportions of that vanity. 
He writhed and chafed under the polish of tone 
and the vari^y of allusion by which the two officers 
consigned him to insignificance ; but he vsijas soon 
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^ostiifl vi^onder at the richrtess of resource of their; 
hostess. For a moment it seemed to him that ^ 
ought to spare him an exhibition by which he; 
could only be mortified — for didn’t she know h^ 
thoughts, she who was the cause of them all ^ Biit 
the next instant he asked himself, with a gr^t 
revulsion of feeling, whether he was afraid to see 
the proof of how superior she was to himself, , ,As, 
he gulped down the sickening fact of his compafar 
tive, nay, his absolute ignorance of the great world 
represented by his rivals, he felt like anticipating 
its consequences by a desperate sally into the very 
field of their conversation. To some such move- 
ment Gertrude was continually inviting him by 
her glances, her smiles, her questions, by certain 
little calculated silences. But poor Richard knew|j| 
tint if he should attempt to talk he would choke; 
and this assurance he imparted to his friend in a 
look piteously eloquent. He was conscious of a 
sensation under which his heart was fast turning 
into a fiery furnace, destined to consume all his 
good resolutions. He could not answer for the 
future now. Suddenly, as tea was drawing to a 
close, he became aware that Captain Severn had 
sunk into a silence very nearly as helpless as his 
own, and that he was covertly v^atching th^ 
progress of a lively iji^oghe between , l^iss Whit- 
tadcer and ilajor l|»itttrel. He had the singular , 
experience of seela|i his own feelings reflected in 
the Captain’s face; that is, he discovered there,, ^ 
incipient jealoi|||r. ^evem too was in love 1 ,, ; ■ ’ 






O3W rising from table Gertrilde propfosed an 
adjournment to the garden, where she was veiy 
fond of entertaining her friends at this hour. Th% 
sun had sunk behind a long line of hills, far beymtd ; 
the opposite bank of the river, a portion of which 
was discernible through a gap in the intervening 
wood. The high-piled roof and chimney-stacks, 
the picturesquely crowded surface, of the old 
patched and renovated farm-house which constituted 
Miss Whittaker's residence, were ruddy with the 
declining rays. Our friends' long shadows were 
thrown over the smooth grass. Gertrude, having 
^graciously gone to meet the gentlemen's desire 
for their cigars, suggested a stroll toward the river. 
Before she knew it she had accepted Major 
Luttrers arm ; and, as Miss Pendexter preferred 
remaining at home, Severn and Richard found 
themselves? lounging side by side at a short distance 
bj^ind their hostess. Gertrude, who had noticed 
the taciturnity which had suddenly fallen upon 
Captain Severn, and in her simplicity had referred 
it to some unwitting failure of attention on her 
own part, .hoped to make up for her neglect by 
hiring him at her own side. She was in some 
d^ee consoled, however, by the sight of his 
conjunction with Richard. As for Richard, now 
that he w^s on his feet and in the open air, he 
found it eiisier to speak. 

“ Who is that fellow ? ” he asked, nodding 
Ipward; the Majqr; 
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** Major Luttrel, of the — th Artillery.^* 

I don^t like his face mtich/*^ said Richard, 

"Don’t you?” rejoined Severn, amused at his 
companion’s bluntness. " He's not handsome, but 
he looks like a soldier.” 

" He looks like a scoundrel, I think,” said 
Richard. 

Severn laughed outright, so that Gertrude glanced 
back at him. " Dear me ! I think you put it 
rather strongly. He seems to me a very pleasant 
member of society.” 

Richard was sorely perplexed. He had expected 
to find acceptance for his bitterest animadversions, 
and lo! here was the Captain fighting for his 
enemy. Such a man as that was no rival. So 
poor a reviler could be but a poor adorer. Never- 
theless, a certain new-born scepticism in regard to 
his old fashion of measuring human motives pre- 
vented him from adopting this conclusion as final. 
He would try another question. 

“ Do you know Miss Whittaker well?” 

“Tolerably well. She was very kind to me 
when I was ill. Since then I have seen her a 
good many times.” 

“ That's a way she has, being kind to people 
who are in trouble,” Richard remarked, with a 
shrewdness which hfe thought superior. But as 
the Captain metely |>Uffed his cigar responsively, 
he pursued, " What do you think of her appear- 
ance ? ” ■ ' ^ f 

“ I like it very said the Captain. 

“ She isn't beaiitiful,'' said Richard, with calcu- 
lation. 
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Severn was silent a moment, and then, jtist Its 
Rich?^rd was about to dismiss him from his 
thought's, as neither formidable nor satisfaTtoij^^ he 
replied, with some emphasis, ‘‘ You mean^^ i^e feU*t 
pretty. She is beautiful, I think, in spite of the 
irregularity of her face. It*s the sort of face you 
don’t forget She has no features, no colour, no 
lilies nor roses, no attitudes ; but she has 
expressions.” 

Severn spoke Richard’s mind as well as his own. 
That “ She isn’t beautiful ” had been an extempore 
version of the young man’s most cherished dogma, 
namely. She is beautiful. The reader will remem- 
ber that he had so translated it on a former occa- 
sion. Now, all that he felt was a sense of gratitude 
.to the Captain for , having put it so much more 
finely than he, the above- being his choicest public 
expression of it. But the Captain’s eyes, some- 
what brightened by his short but significant speech, 
were following Gertrude’s slow steps. Richard saw 
that he could learn more from them than from any 
further oral declaration, for something in the lips 
beneath them seemed to indicate that had 
judged themselves to have said enough, and they 
were obviously not the lips of a simpleton. As 
he thus deferred, with unwonted courtesy, to the 
Captain’s silence, and transferred his gaze sympa- 
thetically to Gertrude’s shapely shoulders and to 
her listening ear, he gave utterance to a tell-tale 
sigh — a sigh which there was no mistaking. 
Severn looked about ; it was now his t^m to 
probe a little. “Good heavens,” he exclaimed^ 
“that boy is in love with her!” 

VOX-. II. p 
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After the first shock of surprise he accepti?^i| 
this fact with rational calmness. Why shouldn’t 
he be in love with her ? le suis bien^'* said 
the Captain ; or, rather, Vm not.” Gould it be, 
Severn pursued, that be was a favourite ? He was 
an underbred young farmer, but it was plain that 
he had a soul of his own. He almost wished 
indeed that Richard might turn out to be in Ger- 
trude’s good graces. “ But if he is,” he reflected, 
“ why should he sigh like the wind in the chim- 
ney? It is true that there is no arguing for 
lovers. I, who am out in the cold, take my 
comfort in whistling most impertinently. It may 
be that my friend here groans for very bliss. I 
confess, however, that he scarcely looks like a 
gratified swain.” 

And forthwith this faint-hearted gentleman felt 
a twinge of pity for Richard’s probable ill-luck ; 
and as he compared it with the elaborately defen- 
sive condition of his own affections he felt a further 
pang of self-contempt. But it was easier to restore 
the equilibrium of his self-respect by an immediate 
cession of the field than by contesting it against 
this wofully wounded knight. ‘‘ Whether he wins 
her or not, he’ll fight for her,” the Captain mused ; 
and, as he glanced at Major Luttrel, he felt there 
was some comfort in that He didn’t fancy the 
Major so very much. 

They h^d now reached the water’s edge, where 
Gertrude, having made her companion pause, 
turned round to aMfsut her other guests. As f^y 
came up Seve^ ^l^W, or thought he saw (which is 
a very different^ thih^ that her first look was at 
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]R|char<|, The “admher” In liis 
(ratricidW for a moment against the quiet ob* 
siSfver ; ^ but the next it ^ was pinioned agfain. 
“ Amen,” said the Captain ; “ ifs non^ of my 
business.” 

At this moment Richard was soaring very high^ 
The end of his bad feelings had been a sudden 
exaltation. He looked at the scene before him 
with all sorts of remarkable ideas. Why should 
he stand tongue-tied, sulking at opportunity, 
when all nature beckoned him into the field? 
There was the river-path where, a fortnight before, 
he had found an eloquence attested by Gertrude's 
tears. There was the admirable Gertrude herself, 
whose hand he had kissed and whose waist he had 
clasped. Surely, he was master here ! Before he 
knew it he had begun to express himself — rapidly, 
nervously, almost defiantly. Major Luttrel having 
made an observation about the prettiness of the 
river, Richard entered upon a description of its 
general character and its superior beauty in that 
patt of its course which traversed his own property, 
together with an enumeration of the fish which 
were to be found in it and a story about a great 
overflow ten years before. He spoke with suffi- 
cieht volubility, but with a kind of angry shyness, 
his head thrown back and his eyes on the opposite 
bank. At last he stopped, feeling that he had 
given proof of his manhood, and looked towards 
Gertrude, whose eyes he had been afraid to meet 
until he had seen his adventure to a close. But 
she was looking at Captain Severn, under the 
impression that Richard had secured his Suhditor* 



Severn looking at Luttrel, and Luttrel at RJisa 
Whittaker; and all were apparently so deep in 
observation that they had marked neither jhis 
speech nor his silence. “Truly,” thought the, 
young man, “ Fm well out of the circle 1” But 
he was determined to be patient still, which was 
assuredly, all things considered, a very enlightened 
resolution. Yet there was always something spas- 
modic and unnatural in Richard's magnanimity. 
A touch in the wrong place would cause it to 
collapse. It was Gertrude's evil fortune to ad- 
minister this puncture. As the party turned 
about toward the house Richard stepped to her, 
side and offered her his arm, hoping in his heart 
— so implicitly did he count upon her sympathy, 
so almost boyishly, filially, did he depend upon it 
— for some covert token that his heroism, such as 
it was, had not been lost upon her. 

But Gertrude, intensely preoccupied by the 
desire to repair her fancied injustice to the Cap- 
tain, shook her head at him without even meeting 
his eye. “ Thank you,” she said ; “ I want Cap- 
tain Severn who forthwith approached. 

Poor Richard felt his feet touch the ground 
again, and at that instant he could have flung the 
Captain into the stream. Major Luttrel placed 
himself at Gertrude’s other elbow, and Richard 
stood behind themt* almost livid with spite, and 
half resolved to turn upon his heel and make his 
way home by the river. But it occurred to Mm 
that a more elaibOrate vengeance wdlild be to 
follow the trio before him back to the lawn, amf 
then show them ho^ well he could dispense with 
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the house he stood aloof and bade GWtude a 
griip go&-night. He trembled teith eagefa^^ to 
see whether she would make an attempt to detain 
hint!. But Miss Whittaker, reading in his voice— 
it had grown too dark to see his face at ‘'th€l.t, 
distance at which he stood — the story of some 
fancied affront, and unconsciously contrasting it, 
perhaps, with Severn’s clear and unwarped rxcents, 
obeyed what she deemed a prompting of self- 
respect, and gave him, without her hand, a fare- 
well as cold as his own. It is but fair tO add 
that, a couple of hours later, as she reviewed 
the incidents of the evening, she repented very 
characteristically of this little act of justice. 

• 

V. 

Richard hardly knew how he got through the 
following week. He found occupation, to a much 
greater extent than he suspected, in a sordid yet 
at the same time heroic struggle with himself. 
For several months now he had been leading, 
under Gertrude’s inspiration, a very decent and 
sober life. So long as he was at comparative peace 
with Gertrude and with himself, such a life was 
more than easy ; it was delightful. It produced 
a moral biioyancy infinitely more delicate than the 
^hiiaration of liquor. There was a kind of fasci- 
nation in Jceeping the score of his abstinence. 
Having abjured excesses, he practised temperan<je 
after the fashion of a novice : nothing wotlld silit 
him but hot to drink at all. fJe was fike an 
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unclean man who, having washed himi^f cKiti/ 
remains in the water to spla^ about He wished 
to be religiously, superstitiously pure. This was 
easy, as I have said, so long as his goddess smiled, 
even though it were as a goddess indeed — a 
creature unattainable. But when she frowned 
and the heavens grew dark, Richard's sole depend- 
ence was his own good intention — as flimSy a 
trust for an upward scramble, one would have 
predicted, as a tuft of grass on the face of a per- 
pendicular cliff. Flimsy as it looked, however, it 
served him. It started and crumbled, but it held, 
if only by a single fibre. When Richard had 
cantered fifty yards away from Gertrude's gate in 
a fit of stupid rage, he suddenly pulled up his horse 
and gulped down his passion, swearing an oath 
that, suffer what torments of feeling he might, he 
would not at least break the continuity of his 
reform. It was enough to be drunk in mind ; he 
would not be drunk in body. A singular, almost 
comical feeling of antagonism to Gertrude lent 
force to this resolution. “ No, madam," he cried 
within himself, “ I shall not fall back. Do your 
best ! I shall keep straight.” We recover from 
great offences and afflictions by the aid of the 
same egotism they were perhaps meant to 
chasten. Richard Went to bed that night fasting 
as grimly as a Ttappist monk ; and his foremost 
impulse the nexf day was to stupefy himself 
with some driidgety. He found no task to 
his taste ; liut he spent the day so actively, 
in mechaiiicaliy getting rid of the time?, that 
Gertrude's image found no chance to be importtin- 
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ate. He was engaged in the work of self-pre- 
servation, ^ most serious and absorbing work 
possible to man. Compared to this question of 
his own manhood it sometimes seemed not vejy 
important, after all, that Gertrude should listen to 
him* He tried later to build up a virtue by th|e 
most ruthless experiments and tests. He took 
long rides over the country, passing within a stone’s 
throw of as many of the scattered wayside taverns 
as could be combined in a single circuit. As he 
drew near them he sometimes slackened his pace, 
as if he were about to dismount, pulled up his 
horse, gazed a moment, then, thrusting in his spurs, 
galloped away again like one pursued. At other 
times, in the late evening, when the window-panes 
were aglow with the ruddy light within, he would 
walk slowly by, looking at the stars, and, after 
maintaining this stoical pace for a couple of miles, 
would hurry home to his own dim and lonely 
dwelling. Having successfully performed this feat 
a certain number of times, he found his desire for 
Gertrude coming back to him, but bereft in the 
interval of a jealousy which now seemed to him 
to have been fantastic. One morning, at any rate, 
he leaped upon his horse and cantered back to 
Miss Whittaker’s. 

He had made himself comparatively sure of his 
will ; but he was yet to acquire the mastery of his 
impulses. As he gave up his horse, according to 
his wont^ to one of the men at the stable, he saw 
another animal, which he recognised as Captain 
Severn’s. ** Steady, my boy,” he murpureicl to 
himself, as he would have done to a ^gh^Hed 
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On/ the steps of the house he encountered 
the Captain, who had just taken his leave. Richard 
gave him a nod which was intended to be veiy 
friendly, and Severn nodded back, but didn^t speak. 
Richard observed, however, that he was very pale, 
and that he was pulling a rosebud to pieces, as he 
walked ; whereupon our young man quickened his 
^t|fep. Finding the parlour empty, he instinctively 
crossed over to a small room adjoining it, which 
Gertrude had converted into a conservatory ; and 
as he did so, hardly knowing it, he lightened his 
heavy-shod tread. The glass door was open and 
Richard looked in. There stood Gertrude, with 
her back to him, bending apart with her hands a 
couple of tall flowering plants, and looking through 
the glazed partition behind them. Advancing a 
step, and glancing over the poor girl’s shoulder, 
Richard had just time to see Severn mounting his 
horse at the stable-door, before Gertrude, startled 
by his approach, turned hastily round. Her face^ 
was flushed hot, her eyes brimming with tears. 

“You!” she exclaimed, sharply. 

Richard’s head swam. That single word was 
so charged with an invidious distinAion that it 
seemed the death- knell of all his hopes. He 
stepped inside the room and closed the door, 
keeping his hand on the knob. 

“Gertrude,” said, “you love that man 1” 
“Well, sir 

“ Do you cemfibsS it ?” cried Richard. 

“Confess it? Richard Maule, how dare you 
use such language? I am in no humour for a 
scene. Let me pass.” 



?1tjfertrude was ang^-; bnt as for Rich^4> it may 
alii|d|t be safd that he was mad. “ One scene a 
day is enough, I supi^se;’^ be cried. What are 
these tears about ? Wouldn’t he have you ? DM 
,h^ refuse you, as you refused me? Unfortuna,te 
creature!” 

Gertrude looked at him a moment with conr 
centrated scorn. “You poor idiot!” she said, for 
all answer. She pushed his* hand from the latch, 
flung open the door, and moved rapidly away. 

Left alone, Richard sank down on a sofa and 
covered his face with his hands. It burned them, 
but he sat motionless, repeating to himself, me- 
ch^ioically, as if to avert thought, “ You poor idiot! 
you poor idiot!” At last he got up and made 
his way out. 

It, s'eemed to Gertrude, for several hours after 
this incident, that she had a remarkably strong 
case against fortune. It is not necessary to repeat 
here the words she had exchanged with Captain 
Severn. They had come within an ace of a 
mutual understanding, and when a single move- 
ment of the hand of either would have jerked aside 
the curtain that hung between them, some malig- 
nant influence had paralysed them both. Had they 
too milch pride ? — too little imagination ? We 
must content ourselves with supposing so. Severn 
had walked blindly across the yard, saying to 
himself, “She belongs, to another,” and adding, 
as he saw Richard, “ and such another !” Gertrude 
had stood at her window, repeating, under her 
breath, “ He belongs to himself, himself alone*” 
And as if this were not enough, when misconceived, 
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sKghtcjd, wounded, she had turned back to her dU, 
passionless, dutiful past, on the path of retimt 
to this asylum Richard Maule had arisen to fore- 
warn her that she should find no peace even at 
home. There was something in the impertinence 
of his appearance at this moment which gave 
her a feeling that fate was against her, and there 
eVen entered into her mind a certain element of 
dread of the man whose passion was so insistent. 
She felt that it was out of place any longer to pity 
him. He was the slave of his passion, but his 
passion was strong. In her reaction against 
Severn’s exaggerated respect, it gratified her, after 
a little, to remember that Richard had been brutal. 
He, at least, had ventured to insult her — he had 
loved her enough to forget himself. He had dared 
to make himself odious in her eyes, because he 
had cast away conventional forms. What cared 
he for the impression he made ? He cared only 
for the impression he received. The violence of 
this reaction, however, was the measure of its dura- 
tion. It was impossible that she should walk back- 
ward so fast without stumbling. Brought to her 
senses by this accident, she became aware that 
her judgment had deserted its post. She smiled 
to herself as she reflected that it had been taking 
holiday for a whole afternoon. Richard was 
right,” she said to herself. ** I am no fool. I 
can’t be a fool if I tiy, I am too thoroughly my 
father’s daughter for that. I love that man, but I 
love myself b^e^. ^^Of coursj^, then, I don’t de- 
serve to have him. If \ loved him in a way to 
merit his love, I would mi down this moment and 
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a telling him th|it if not 

blpick tb me 1 shall die. But 1 shall .neii|ier 
write the note nor die. 1 shall live fi|d> grow 
stout, and look after my chickens and my flowers ' 
and my colts,. and thank the Lord in my old agn 
that I have never done anything immodest 
Well! I am as He made me. Whether I shs^l 
ever deceive others, I know not; but I certainly 
shall never deceive myself. I am quite as sharp 
as Gertrude Whittaker; and this it is that has 
kept me from making a fool of myself and writing 
to poor Richard the note that I wouldn’t write to 
Captain Severn. I needed to fancy myself 
wronged. I suffer so little — I needed a sensa- 
tion. , So, shrewd Yankee that I am, I thought I 
would get one cheaply by taking up that unhappy 
boy. .Heaven preserve me from the heroics, 
especially the economical heroics ! The one 
heroic course possible I decline. What, then, 
have I to complain of? Must I tear my hair 
because a man of taste has resisted my unspeak- 
able charms? To be charming you must be 
charmed yourself, or at least you must be able to 
be charmed ; and that apparently I am not. I 
didn’t love him, or he would have known it If 
you won’t risk anything how can you demand of 
others that they shall?” 

But at this point of her meditations Gertrude 
almost broke down. She felt that she was as^ 
signing herself but a dreary future. Never to be 
loved but by an intemperate, uneducated boy, who 
would never grow older, was a cheerless prospect, 
fof it seemed to convert her into a kind pf maiden- 
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Yet her conscience smote her for |ier 
meditated falsity to Richard, her momentaiy 
readiness to succumb to the temptation to 
revert to him out of pique. She recoiled from 
this thought as from an act cruel and imiriorah 
Was he any better suited to her now than he had 
been a month before? Was she to apply for 
comfort where she would not apply for counsel ? 
Was she to drown her vexation at losing Captain 
Severn in a passion got up for the occasion ? 
Having done the young man so bitter a wrong in’ 
intention, nothing would appease her magnanimous 
remorse (as time went on) but to repair it in fact. 
She went so far as to regret the harsh words she 
had cast upon him in the conservatory. He had 
been insolent and unmannerly, but he had an 
excuse. Much should be forgiven him, for he 
loved much. Even now that Gertrude had im- 
posed upon her feelings a sterner regimen than 
ever, she could not defend herself from a sweet 
and sentimental thrill — a thrill in which, as we 
have intimated, there was something of a tremor 
— at the recollection of his strident accents and 
his angry eyes. It was far from her to desire a 
renewal, however brief, of this exhibition. She 
wished simply to efface from the young man*s 
morbid mind the impiiesston that she really scorned 
him, for she tiiat against such an impression 
he was capable of taking the most reckless and 
ruinous comfort 

Before many ^motiimgs had passed, accord-, 
ingly, she had a saddled, and, dispensih|^ 
v^ith attendance, took her wa^ to straggling 



The hoiise dwr anS half the windows 
s^<i|ppen ; but no answer cmne to h^ tepeated 
suiSimons. She rode round to the rearnrf 'th^ 
house, to the bam-yard, thinly tenanted oy a few 
cotomon fowl, and across the yard to a road which 
girted its lower extremity and was accessible by- 
an open gate. No human figure was in sight ; 
nothing was visible in the hot stillness but the 
scattered and ripening crops, over which, in spite 
of her nervous solicitude, Miss Whittaker cast the 
glance of a connoisseur. A great uneasiness filled 
her mind as she measured the wide fields, ap- 
parently abandoned by their young master, and 
reflected that she perhaps was the cause of his 
absence. , Ah, where was Richard ? As she looked 
and li^tehed in vain, her heart rose to her throat, 
and she felt herself on the point of calling wistfully 
upon his name. But her voice was stayed by the 
sOTind of a heavy rumble of cart-wheels, beyond a 
tiitti in the road. She touched up her horse and 
cantered along until she reached the bend. A 
great four-wheeled cart, laden with masses of 
newly-broken stone and drawn by four oxen, was 
slowly advancing towards her. Beside it, patiently 
cradcing his whip and shouting monotonously, 
walked a young man in a slouched hat and a red 
shirt, with ihis trousers thrust into his dusty boots. 
As he saw Gertrude he halted a moment, amazed, 
and then advanced, flicking the air with his whip. 
Gertrude’s heart went out to him in a sigh of really 
tender relief. Her next reflection was that he had 
nev^ looked so well. The truth is tha|, in this 
rou^ idJhstment, the native barbarian fppear^. 
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hy a week in the fields, bi5 eye was dear, his step 
seemed to have learned a certain manly dignity 
from its attendance on the heavy bestial tramp. 
Gertrude, as he reached her side, pulled up her 
horse and held out her gloved fingers to his brown, 
dusty hand. He took them, looked for a moment 
into her face, and for the second time raised them 
ta his lips. 

“ Excuse my glove,” she said, with a little 
smile. 

“ Excuse mine,” he answered, exhibiting his 
sunburnt, work-stained hand. 

“ Richard,” said Gertrude, “ you never had less 
need of excuse in your life. You never looked 
half so well ” 

He fixed his eyes upon her a moment " Why, 
you have forgiven me !” he exclaimed. 

**Yes, I have forgiven you — both you and 
myself. We both of us behaved very absurdly, 
but we both of us had reason. I wish you had 
come back.” 

Richard looked about him, apparently at a loss 
for a rejoinder, “ I have been very busy,” he said, 
at last, with a simplicity of tone slightly studied. 
He was always wishing to produce an effect upon 
her, and it seemed to him just then that this was 
the way. 

It was a certain instinct of calculation, too, that 
forbade Grertrude to express all the joy which this 
assurance gave her. Excessive joy would have 
implied undue $Uiprise ; and ft was a part of her 
plan frankly to expect the best things of her com^ 




pmim. y<iu hav^ been lAisf i 
ym. What hav^ you been doing ^ ^ 

^ Oh, a hundred things 1 I ha« been qna^iyi^ 
and draining, and clearing, and doing a lot of chorefc 
I thought the best thing was just to put my own 
hands to it I am going to make a stone fence" 
along the great lot on the hill there. Wallace iS 
for ever grumbling about his boundaries. I mean 
to fix them once for alL What are you laughing 
at?** 

" I am laughing at certain foolish apprehensions 
that I have been indulging for a week past 
You are wiser than I, Richard. I have no imagina- 
tion.** 

Do you mean that / have ? I haven*t enough 
to guess what you do mean.** 

“ Why, do you suppose, have I come over this 
morning ?*’ 

Because you thought I was sulking on account 
of your having called me an idiot.** 

** Sulking, or worse. What do I deserve for the 
wrong I have done you ?** 

“You have done me no wrong. You reasoned 
fairly enough. You are not obliged to know me 
better than I know myself. It’s just like you to 
be ready to take back that bad word, and try to 
make yourself believe that it was unjust. But it 
was perfectly just, and therefore I have managed 
to bear it. I ze/as an idiot at that moment — a 
nasty^ impudent idiot, I don’t know whether 
that man had been saying sweet things to you. 
But if he had you wouldn’t have objected — ^your 
face told that ; I should have been less than a 
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I sb^pld be Unworthy of your— 
tion, if I had failed to see it I did see* it-^l 
sa^ it As clearly as I see those oxen now ; and! 
yet I bounced in with my own ill-timed claipas* 
To do so was to be an awful ass. To have i bpeh 
other than an ass would have been to have waited, 
to h^Ve backed out, to have bitten my tongue off 
beforfe I spoke, to have done anything but what, I 
did- I have no right to claim you, Gertrude, 
until I can woo you better than that It was the 
most fortunate thing in the world that you spoke 
as you did : it was even kind. It saved me all 
the misery of groping about for a starting-point 
Not to have spoken as you did would have been 
to let me off far too easy; and then, probably, I 
should have sulked, or, as you very considerately 
say, done worse. I had made a false move in the 
game, and the only thing to do was to repair it 
But you were not obliged to know that I would 
so readily admit my move to have been false. 
Whenever I have made a fool of myself, before?, I 
have been for sticking it out, and trying to turn 
all mankind — that is, you — into a fool too, so that 
I shouldn't be an epcception. But this time, .1 
think, I had a kind of inspiration. I felt that my 
case was desperate. I felt that if I adopted my 
fplly now I adopted it for ever. The Other day I 
met a man who had Just come home from Eurojpe, 
and who spent^ iast summer in Switzerland. Ite 
was telling me about the mountain-climbing oyer 
there — how they over the'glaciers, and aH 
that. He said that you soiUetimes came tipdn 
great slippery, snow*:COvercd slopes that end short 
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off ima precipice, dad that if you stumble or lose 
your footing as you cross them diagdoallyi wby» 
you go shooting down, and you’re gone; that is, 
but for one little dodge. You fiave a long 
walking-pole, with a sharp end, you know, and 
as you feel yourself sliding — it’s as likely as not 
to be in a sitting posture — you just take this and 
ram it into the snow before you, and there you 
are, stopped. The thing is, of course, to drive it 
in far enough, so that it won’t yield or break ; and 
in any case it hurts infernally to come whizzing 
down upon this upright pole. But the interrup- 
tion gives you time to pick yourself up. Well, so 
it w,as with me the other day. I stumbled and 
fell ; I slipped, and was whizzing downward ; but 
I just drove in my pole and pulled up short. It 
nearly tore me in two ; but it saved my life.” 
Richard made this speech with one hand leaning 
on the neck of Gertrude’s horse, and the other on 
his own side, and with his head slightly thrown 
back and his eyes on hers. She had sat quietly 
ill her saddle, looking down at him. He had 
spoken slowly and deliberately, but without hesi- 
tation and without heat. “ This is not romance, 
it’s ifeality,’^ thought Gertrude. And this feeling 
it was that dictated her reply, divesting it of 
sentiment so effectually as almost to make it 
sound trivial. 

It was fortunate you had an alpenstock,” 
she said. 

^ I shall never travel without one again.” 

Never, at least, with a companion who has the 
bad habit of pushing you off the path.” 

VOL. n. 
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Oh, you may push all you like,” said Richiiri. 

give you leave. But isn^t this enough about 
myself?” 

That’s aS you think.” . 

“Well, it’s all I have to say for the present, 
except, that I am tremendously , glad to see you, 
and that of course you will stay awhile.” 

“ But you have your work to do.” 

“ Oh, I say, never you mind my work. I have 
earned my dinner this morning, if you have no 
objection ; and I propose to share it with you. 
So we will go back to the house.” He turned her 
horse’s head about, started up his oxen with his 
voice, and walked along beside her on the grassy 
roadside, with one hand on the horse’s mane and 
the other swinging his whip. 

Before they reached the yard-gate Gertrude 
had thought over what he had just said to her. 
“ Enough about himself,” she said, silently echoing 
his words. “ Yes, heaven be praised, it is about 
himself. I am but a means in this matter — he 
himself, his own character, his own happiness, is 
the end.” Under this conviction it seemed to her 
that her part was appreciably simplified. Richard 
was learning wisdom and self-control, and to 
exercise his reason— such was the suit that he 
was destined to gain. Her duty was as far as 
possible to remain passive, and not to interfere 
with the working of the gods who had selected 
her as the instrum^ Of their miracle. As they 
reached the ^te Richard made a trumpet of his 
hands, and seiit a nngii^ summons into the fields; 
whereupon a farm-boy approached, and, #itb an 
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uiidis^ised stare df amazement at Gertrude^ took 
charge^ of his master’s team. Gertrude rode up to 
the door-step, where her host assisted her *to dis- 
nioiint, and bade her go in and make herself at 
home, while he busied himself with the bestowal 
of her horse. She found that, in her absence, the 
old woman who administered her friend’s hoiise^ 
hold had reappeared, and had laid out the pre- 
parations for his mid-day meal. By the time he 
returned, with his face and head shining from a 
fresh ablution and his shirt-sleeves decently con- 
cealed by a coat, Gertrude had apparently won the 
complete confidence of Mrs. Catching. 

Gertrude doffed her hat, and tucked up her 
riding-skirt, and sat down, face to face with her 
entertainer, over his crumpled table-cloth. The 
young man played the host very tenderly and 
naturally ; and Gertrude hardly knew whether to 
infer from his perfect self-possession that her star 
was already on the wane, or that it was higher in 
tlie heavens than ever. The solution of her doubts 
l^iras not far to seek ; Richard was absolutely at his 
ease in her presence. He had told her indeed 
that she intoxicated him ; and truly, in those 
moments when she was compelled to oppose her 
quiet surfaces to his crude unrest, her whole 
presence seemed to him to have a kind of wjne- 
like strength. He had told her that she was an 
enchantr6ssi and this assertion, too, had its measure 
of truth. But her spell was a steady one; it 
sprang not from her beauty, her wit, her grace — 
it sprang from her character. In other words, 
Gertrude exercised the magnificent ppwet; of 
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making her lover forget her face. Agreeably to 
this fact, his most frequent feeling when he was 
with her was a consciousness of the liberty to be 
still — a sensation not unlike that which in the 
early afternoon, as he lounged in his orchard with 
a pipe, he derived from the sight of the hot, 
vaporous hills. He was innocent of that delicious 
trouble which Gertrude’s thoughts had touched 
upon as a not unnatural result of her visit, and 
which another woman’s fancy would perhaps have 
demanded as an indispensable proof of its success. 
“ Porphyro grew faint,” the poet assures us, as he 
stood in Madeline’s chamber on Saint Agnes’s eve. 
But Richard did not in the least grow faint now 
that his mistress was actually filling his musty old 
room with her voice, her touch, her looks ; that 
she was sitting in his unfrequented chairs, trailing 
her skirt over his faded carpet, casting her per- 
verted image upon his cheap mirror, and breaking 
his daily bread. He was not fluttered when he 
sat at her well-served table and trod her mufflM 
floors — why then should he be fluttered now? 
Miss Whittaker was herself in all places, and 
(once granted that she was not in trouble) to be 
at her side was to drink peace as fully in one 
place as in another. 

Richard accordingly ate a great working -day 
dinner in Gertrude’s despite, and she ate a small, 
one for his sake. She asked questions, moreover, 
and offered counsel, with very sisterly freedom. 
She deplored the l^ts in his table-cloth and the 
dismembermentjs' of his furniture ; and although 
by no means al^urdiy fastidious in the matter of 
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ht^^sdiold elegance, she could hot but tbiuk that 
Rkhaid would be a happief and a bet% if 
he were a little more comfortable. She forbore, 
hbwever, to criticise the poverty of his domestic 
arrangements, for she felt that the obvious answer 
#as that such a state of things was the penalty 
of his living alone ; and it was desirable, under 
the circumstances, that this idea should remain 
inarticulate. 

When at last Gertrude began to bethink herself 
of going, Richard broke a long silence by the follow- 
ing question : “ Gertrude, do you love that man ?” 

‘‘ My dear sir,” she said, “ I refused to tell you 
befOi«t, because you asked the question as a right. 
Of course you do so no longer. No — I don’t 
love hiip. I have been near it — but I have 
missed it And now good-bye.” 

For'a week after her visit Richard worked with 
r^ewed tenacity and felt like a hero. But one 
morning he woke up with all his courage gone, 
and limpness and languor in its place. He 
had been straining his faith in himself to an 
extreme tension, and the chord had suddenly 
snajp'ped. In the hope that Gertrude’s tender 
fingers"' might repair it he rode over to her, to- 
wards eveningt On his way through the village 
he found people gathered in knots, reading fresh 
cppies of the Boston newspapers over each other’s 
shoulders, and learned that tidings had just come 
of a great battle in Virginia, which was also a 
great defeat. He procured a copy of the paper 
from a man who had done with it, and made haste 
to Gertrude’s dwelling. 
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She received his story with all the passiohkte 
imprecations and regrets that were then in 
feshion. Before long Major Luttrel presented 
himself, and for half-an-hour there was no talkl 
but about the battle. The talk, however, was 
chiefly between Gertrude and the Major, who 
found considerable ground for differing opinion, 
she being a rabid Republican, and he in cool 
opposition. Richard sat by, listening apparently, 
but with the detachment of one to whom the 
matter of the discourse was of much less interest 
than the manner of those engaged in it. At last, 
when tea was announced, Gertrude told her friends, 
very frankly, that she would not invite them to 
remain — that her heart was too heavy with her 
country’s woes and with visions of carnage and 
suffering, to allow her to play the hostess — and 
that in short she was in the humour to be alone. 
Of course there was nothing for the gentlemen 
but to obey : but Richard went out cursing the 
law under which, in the hour of his mistress’s 
sorrow, his company was a bore, not a cure. He 
watched in vain, as he bade her farewell, for 
some little sign that she would like him to 
stay but that as she wished to get rid of his 
companion civility demanded she should dismiss 
them both. No such sign was forthcoming, for 
the simple reason that Gertrude was sensible of 
no such undercurrent The men mounted their 
horses in sifenccj lUid rode slowly along the |ane 
which led frpqi Miss Whittaker’s stables to th^ 
highroad. As tfcey approached the top of thd 
lane they perceived twilight a mounted 
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liga|e coming towards them. ' Richard’s heart 
to , beat wfth an angry foreboding, which 
was confirmed as the rider drew near ai^ dis- 
closed the features of Captain Severn. Major^ 
Luttrel and he, beipg bound to exchange some 
greeting, pulled "Up their horses; and as an attempt 
to pass them in narrow quarters would have been 
a greater incivility than even Richard was prepared 
to commit, he likewise halted. 

‘‘This is ugly news, isn’t it?” said Severn. 

“ It has determined me to go back to-morrow.” 

“Go back where?” asked Richard. 

“To my regiment.” 

“Are you quite on your feet?” asked Major 
Luttrel. “ How is that hole in your side?” . 

it’s so much better that I believe it can finish 
getting well down there as easily as here. Good- 
bye, Major; perhaps we shall meet again.” And 
he shook hands with Major Luttrel. “ Good-bye, 
Mr. Maule.” And, somewhat to Richard’s surprise, 
he stretched over and held out his hand to him. 

Richard felt that it was tremulous, and, looking 
hard into his face, thought he saw there a kind 
of agitation, of choked emotion. Hereupon his 
fancy coursed back to Gertrude, sitting where he 
had left her, in the sentimental twilight, alone 
with her heavy heart. With a word, he reflected, 
a single little word, a look, a gesture, this happy 
man whose hand I hold can heal her distress. 

‘‘ Oh,” he cried to himself, “ that by this hand I 
niight hold hini fast for ever!” 

Jt seemed to the Captain that Richard’s grasp 
was needlessly protracted and seyere. “ What a fist 
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13^? young boi^e-b^akef has !” he thought; ‘a^oocI- 
bye,” he repeated aloud, disengaging himself. ‘ 

. " Good-bye,” said Richard. And then he 
added, he hardly knew why, “Are you going to 
bid good-bye to Miss Whittaker?” 

" Of course I am. “ Isn’t she at home ?” 

Whether Richard really paused or not before 
he answered, he never knew. There suddenly 
arose such a tumult in his bosom that it seemed 
to him several moments before he became con-’ 
scious of his reply. But it is probable that to 
Severn it came only too soon. 

“ No,” said Richard ; “ she’s not at home. She 
is out for the evening. We have just been calling.” 
As he spoke he shot a glance at his companion, 
armed with a challenge of his impending denial. 
But the Major just met his glance and then 
dropped his eyes. This slight motion was a 
horrible revelation — he had served the Major too ! 

“ Dear me, I’m so sorry,” said Severn, slacking 
his rein — “I’m so very sorry!” And from his 
saddle he looked down toward the house more 
longingly and regretfully than he knew. 

Richard felt himself turning from pale to con- 
suming crimson. There was a simple sincerity 
in Severn’s words which was almost irresistible. 
For a moment he was on the point of shouting 
out a loud denial of his falsehood. “ She is there, 
she’s alone and in tears, awaiting you! Go to 
her — and be damned 1” But before he could 
gather his words mto his throat they were arrested 
by Major Lutttol’s dool, clear Voice, which, in its 
urbanity, seemed to toock at retractation. 



dearrGtptffin/*' sai/ thi Majdr, “I s^iiali 
be vey glad tc^; talite charge of any menage.” 
i you, Major. Pray do, Sa;| lifely fex- 

tfcmely sorry I was. It was my last chance. 
Good -bye again.” And Captain Severn hastily 
turned his hors^ about, gave him his spurs and 
galloped away, leaving his friends standing alone 
in the middle of the road. As the sound of his 
retreat expired, Richard, in spite of himself, drew 
& long breath. He sat motionless in the saddle, 
hanging his head. 

“ Mr. Maule,” the Major remarked at last, “ that 
was very brilliantly done.” 

Richard looked up. " I never told a lie before 
— ^neter !” 

“ Upon my soul, then, you did it uncommonly 
well Vou did it so well I almost believed you. 
No wonder poor Severn did !” 

Richard was silent; then suddenly he broke 
out, ‘‘ In God's name, sir, why don't you call me 
a blackguard ? I have done a beastly act !” 

“ Oh come,'’ said the Major, “ you needn't mind 
that with me. We will take everything that's 
proper in the way of remorse for granted — con- 
sider thut said. I feel bound to let you know 
that I am really much obliged to you. If you 
hadn't stopped him off, how do you know but 
that I might have done so ?” 

“ If you had, I would have given you the lie in 
your teeth.” 

‘‘Would you, indeed ? It's very fortunate, then, 
that I held my tongue. If you will have it so, I 
won't deny that your little invention sounded very 
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Ugly, rm devilish glad I didn’t have anything 
to do with it, if you come to that” 

Richard felt his wit sharpened by his red-hot 
scorn — a scorn far greater for his companion than 
for himself. I am glad to hear that it did sound 
ugly. To me it seemed beautiful, holy, just 
For the space of a moment it seemed absolutely 
right that I should say what I did. But you 
saw my fault in its horrid nakedness, and yet you 
let it pass. You have no excuse.” • 

“ I beg your pardon. You are immensely 
ingenious, but you are remarkably wrong. Are 
you , going to make out that I ahi the guilty 
party ? Upon my word, you are a cool hand. 1 
have an excuse. I have the excuse of being 
interested in Miss Whittaker’s not having other 
people running after her.” 

" So I suppose. But you have no disinterest^ 

regard for her. Otherwise * 

Major Luttrel laid his hand on Richard’s bridle. 
“Mr. Maule,” said he, “I have no wish to talk 
metaphysics over this matter. You had better 
say no more. I know that your feelings are not 
of an enviable kind, and I am therefore prepared 
to be good-natured with you. But you must be 
civil yourself. You have done a nasty thing, you 
are ashamed of it, and you wish to shift the re- 
sponsibility upon me, which is more shabby still. 
My advice is that you behave like a man of Spirit 
and swallow your little scruples. I trust you 
are not going to igiiake a fool of yourself by any 
apology or any fancied reparation. As for its ^ 
having seemed holy and just to do what you did, 
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;|hat IS mere gammbn. A fib is a fib, aantj as such 
|s o|ten exOisable. anything else^^-^ a th^iHig 
iieautiful, holy, or just— tt’6 quite Mexcusiable. 

* Yours was a fib to you, and a fib to me. It 
serves me, and I accept it. I suppose you under- 
stand me. I adopt it. You don^t suppose it lyas 
because I was frightened by those big black eyes 
' of yours that I held my tongue. As for my 
. having a disinterested regard for Miss Whittaker, 
I have no report to make to you about it. I will 
simply say that I intend, if possible, to marry, 
her.” 

** She’ll not have you. She’ll never marry a 
C9ld-blooded cheat.” 

“ I think she’ll prefer him to a hot-blooded one. 
Do you want to pick a quarrel with me? Do 
j you want to make me lose my temper? I shall 
l^lffuse you that satisfaction. You have been a 
'coward, and you want to frighten some one before 
you go to bed to make up for it Touch me and 
111 kill you, but I propose not to notice your 
animadversions. Have you anything to say ? 
No? Well, then, good evening.” And Major 
Luttrel started away. 

* It was with white rage that Richard was dumb. 
Had he been but a cat’s-paw after all ? Heaven 
forbid ! He sat irresolute for an instant, and then 
turned suddenly and cantered back to Gertrude’s 
gate. Here he stopped again ; but after a short 
pause he went in over the gravel, with a fast- 
beating heart, wishing Luttrel had been there to 
see him. For a moment he fancied he heard the 
sound of the Major’s returning, steps. If he would 
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ottiy coiiie and find him at confession— it would 
be so easy to confess before him ! He went along 
beside the house to the front, and stopped beneath 
the open window of the drawing-room. 

" Gertrude ! ” he cried softly, from his saddle. 

Gertrude immediately appeared. “Mercy — -youT 
she exclaimed. 

Her voice was neither harsh nor sweet ; but 
her words and her intonation recalled vividly to 
Richard’s mind the scene in the conservatory, and 
they seemed to him keenly expressive of disap- 
pointment. He was invaded by a mischievous 
conviction that she had been expecting Captain 
Severn, or that at the least she had mistaken 
his voice for the Captain’s. The truth is she 
had half imagined it might be — Richard’s call 
having been little more than a loud whisper. 
The young man sat looking up at her, silent. 

“ What do you want ? ” she asked. “ Can I do 
anything for you ? ” 

Richard was not destined to do his duty that 
evening. A certain indefinable dryness of tone 
on Gertrude’s part was the inevitable result of her 
finding that this whispered invocation came from 
poor Richard, She had been following her own 
thoughts. Captain Severn had told her a fort- 
night before that, in case of news of a defeat, he 
should not await the expiration of his leave of 
absence to return. Such news had now come, 
and it was dear to her that her friend would 
immediately take his departure. Naturally ' he 
would come and bid: her farewell, and still more 
naturally she had her Vision of what might pass 
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between them at inch a crisis. To tell 'the whole 
truthfit was under the pressure of thes^ re|iections 
that^ twenty minutes before^ Gertrude haddismissed 
qnr two gentlemen. That this long stdry should 
be told in the dozen words with which she greeted 
Richard will seem strange to the disinterested 
reader. But in those words poor Richard, with 
lover^s clairvoyance, read it at a single glance. 
The same rush of resentment, the same sinking 
of the heart that he had felt in the conservatory 
took possession of him once more. To be witness 
of Severn’s passion for Gertrude — that he could 
endure. To be witness of Gertrude’s passion 
for Severn — against that obligation his reason 
rebelkd. 

" What is it you wish, Richard ? ” Gertrude 
repeated. “ Have you forgotten anything ? ” 

"Nothing — nothing!” cried the young man. 
" It’s no matter.” 

He gave a great pull at his bridle, and almost 
brought his horse back on his haunches, and then, 
wheeling him about on himself, he thrust in his 
spurs and galloped out of the gate. 

On the highway he came upon Major Luttrel, 
who stood looking down the lane. 

" Fm going to the devil, sir ! ” cried Richard. 
" Give me your hand on it.” 

Luttrel held out his hand. " My poor young 
man,” said he, " you are quite out of your mind. 
Fm sorry for you. You haven’t been making a 
fool of yourself?” 

"I haven’t made it better — I have made it 
worse!” 
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^JLuttrel didn’t quite understand, but he breathed 
more freely. You had better go home and gp 
to bed,” he said. “ You will mahe yourself ill by 
all these gyrations.” 

“ I — Fm afraid to go home,” said Richard, in a 
broken voice. ** For God’s sake, come with me 1” 
•—and the wretched fellow burst into tears. “ I 
am too bad for any company but yours,” he cried, 
in bis sobs. 

The Major winced, but he took pity. “ Come, 
come,” said he, “ we shall wriggle through. I will 
go home with you.” 

They rode off together. That night Richard 
went to bed miserably drunk ; although Major 
Luttrel had left him at ten o’clock, adjuring him 
to drink no more. He awoke the next morning 
in a violent fever ; and before evening the doctor, 
whom one of his hired men had brought to his 
bedside, had come and looked grave and pro- 
nounced him very ill. 


VI. 

In country districts, where life is quiet, small 
accidents loom large ; and accordingly Captain 
Severn’s sudden departure for his regiment became 
very rapidly known among Gertrude’s neighbours. 
She herself heard It from her coachman, who had 
heard it in the vills^, where the Captain had been 
seen to take the early train. She received the 
news calmly enough to outward appearance, but a 
great tumult rose and died in her breast He had 
gone without a word of ferewcll ! Perhaps in the 
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buny of sudden, preparation he had not had time 
to call upon her. Still, bare civility would have 
dictated his dropping her a line of writing — ^he who 
must have read in her eyes the feeling which her 
lips refused to utter, and who had been indebted 
to her for considerable attentions. It was not 
often that Gertrude threw back into her friends* 

. teeth their acceptance of the hospitality which it 
had been placed in her power to offer them ; but if 
she now mutely reproached Captain Severn with 
ingratitude, it was because he had failed further than 
in appearing to forget what she had done for him 
— he had also lost all remembrance of the way she 
bad done it It is but natural to expect that our 
dearest friends will give us credit for our deepest 
feelihgs ; and Gertrude had constituted Edmund 
Severn her dearest friend. She had not, indeed, 
asked his assent to this arrangement, but she had 
made it the occasion of all kinds of tacit vows ; 
she had given him the flower of her womanly 
charity, and, when his moment came, he had 
turned from her without a look. Gertrude shed 
no tears. It seemed to her that she had given 
her friend tears enough, and that to expend her 
soul in weeping would be to waste something that 
was now too precious. She would think no more 
of Edmund Severn. He should be as little to her 
for the future as she was to him. 

It was very easy to make this resolution : to 
keep it Gertrude found another matter. She 
could not think of the war, she could not talk with 
her neighbours of current events, she cpuld not 
tike up a newspaper, without reverting! to her 
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aliment friend. . She was haunted with the 
that he had not allowed himself time really ta 
recover, and that a fortnight’s exposure would 
send him back to the hospital. At last it occurred 
to her that common decency required that she 
should make a call upon Mrs. Martin, the Captain’s 
sister ; and a vague impression that this lady 
might be the depositary of some farewell message 
— perhaps of a letter — which she was awaiting fier 
convenience to present, led her at once to under- 
take this social duty. The carriage which had 
been ordered for her projected visit was at the 
door when, within a week after Severn’s departure. 
Major Luttrel was announced. Gertrude received 
him in her bonnet. His first care was to present 
Captain Severn’s message of good-bye, together with 
his regrets that he had not had a spare moment 
to come and see her. As Luttrel performed this 
office he watched his hostess narrowly, and 
was considerably reassured by the unflinching 
composure with which she listened to it. The 
turn he had given to Severn’s farewell had been 
the fruit of much mischievous cogitation. It had 
seemed to him that, for his purposes, to repre- 
sent the absent officer as alluding hastily and 
mechanically to Miss Whittaker would be better 
than to represent him as not alluding at all, for 
that would have left a boundless void for the 
exercise of Gertrude’s fancy. And he had reatsoned - 
well ; for although he was tempted to infer from 
her calmness that hia shot had fallen short of the 
mark, yet in spite of her silent and almost smiling 
assent to his words it had made but one bound to 
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ber he^rt, Befot« many minutes she felt 
Captain Severn’s eljccuse had done her a world of 
'go^. “ He had not a spare moment 1” Indeed, 

aa^ she took to herself its full expression of 
indiff^ence, she felt that her hard, forced smile 
was deepening into a sign of lively gratitude to 
the Major. 

' Major Luttrel had still another task to perform. 
He had spent half-an-hour on the preceding day 
at Richard’s bedside, having ridden over to the 
farm, in ignorance of his illness, to see how 
matters stood with him. The reader will already 
have surmised that the Major was not a person of 
fastidious delicacy ; he will therefore be the less 
surprised and shocked to hear that the sight of 
the poor young man — prostrate, fevered, delirious, 
and to ah appearance rapidly growing worse — filled 
him with an emotion by no means akin to despair. 
In plain terms, he was very glad to find Richard 
a prisoner in bed. He had been racking his 
bi5juns for a scheme to keep his young friend out 
of the way, and now, to his exceeding satisfaction, 
the doctors relieved him of this troublesome care. 
If Richard was booked for typhoid fever, which his 
symptoms seemed to indicate, he would not, even 
assuming diat he should get well, be able to leave 
his roo^n for many weeks. In a month much 
might done ; with energy everything might 
be done. The reader has been all but directly 
informed that the Major’s present purpose was to 
possess himself of Miss Whittaker’s confidence, 
jhand and fortune. He had no money ^d hte 
had many needs, and he was s6 well a^anced 
, VOL. It 'v lb 
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Hft— 4 )eing thir^-^six years Of age*^that 
110 heart to think of building up by slow degks^ 
a career which had not yet taten the luxurious 
shape he desired. A man of refined tastes, too, 
he had become sensible, as he approached middle 
age, of the many advantages of a well-appointed 
home. He had therefore decided that a wealthy 
marriage would spread the carpet of repose. A 
girl of rather a fainter outline than Gertrude would 
have been the woman — ^we cannot say of his heart ; 
but, as he argued, beggars can’t be choosers. 
Gertrude was a young lady with standards of her 
own ; but, on the whole, he was not afraid of her 
— he was abundantly prepared to do his duty. 
He had, of course, as became a man of observa- 
tion, duly weighed his drawbacks against his 
advantages ; and after all his arithmetic thefc 
was a balance in his favour. The only serious 
difficulty in his path was the possibility that, 
on hearing of Richard’s illness, Gertrude, with her 
confounded benevolence, would take a fancy to 
nurse him in person, and that in the course of her 
ministrations his delirious ramblings would force 
upon her mind the damning story of the decep- 
tion practised upon Captain Severn. There was 
nothing for it but t^ldly to face this risk. As for 
that other fact, which many men of a feebjer spirit 
would have deemed an invincible obstacle, Luttrel's 
masterly ulnderstanding had immediately converted 
it into the prime agent of success---the feet, 
namely, that were already 

engaged. Such teldw as he possessed bf thb 1 
relations between Miss Whitfeker an^ his comrade 
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l^phinteers |ie had gained by simply watch- 
ing and taking little notes. These had been 
and Pri the whole his knowledge was 
accurate. It was at least what he might bs|fe 
termed a good working knowledge. He had 
oa|(^ulated on a passionate reactionary impulse on 
Gertrude’s part, consequent on Severn’s apparent 
delinquency. He knew that in a generous woman 
sqch an impulse, if left to itself, would not go very 
far ; but on this point it was that his policy bore. 
He would not leave it to itself: he would take it 
gently into his hands, spin it out, play upon it, and 
mould it into a clue which should lead him to the 
point he wanted to reach. He thus counted much 
upon his skill and his tact ; but he likewise placed 
a becoming degree of reliance upon his fine 
personal qualities— qualities a little too stiff and 
solid perhaps to be called charms, but thoroughly 
adapted to inspire confidence. The Major was 
lipt a handsome fellow ; he left that to people 
who hadn't the beauty of cleverness : but his ugli- 
ness was of a masculine, aristocratic, intelligent 
Stamp, His figure, moreover, was good enough 
to compensate for the absence of a straight nose 
and a fipe mouth ; and he looked like a man 
pf action who was at the same time a man of 
pujture and of society. 

In her sudden anxiety on Richard’s behalf 
Gertrude soon forgot her selfish heart -ache* 
The carriage which was to have conveyed her to 
lirs. Martin’s was used for a more disinterested 
purpose. The Major, prompted by a stro|g faith 
in. the salutary force of his own presence^a\dng 
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obtained her p^issidn to accompany 
set out for the farm and soon found themsdvea 
in Richard’s darkened room. The young man 
was immersed in a sleep from which it waa 
judged imprudent to arouse him. Gertrude, sigh*- 
ing as she compared his bare bedroom with her 
own upholstered quarters, drew up a mental list of 
objects indispensable which she would immediately 
send him. Not that he had not received, however, 
a sufficiency of homely care. The doctor was 
assiduous, and old Mrs. Catching full of rough 
good-sense. 

" He asks very often after you, Miss,” she said, 
addressing Gertrude, but with a sly glance at the 
Major. ‘‘But I think you had better not come 
too often. I am afraid you would work him up 
more than you would quiet him.” 

“ I am afraid you would, Miss Whittaker,” 
remarked the Major, who could have hugged Mrs. 
Catching. 

“ Why should I work him up ?” asked Gertrude. 
“ I am used to sick-rooms. I nursed my father 
for a year and a half.” 

“ Oh, it’s very well for an old woman like me, 
but it’s no place for a fine young lady with a 
tail to her gown,” said the goodwife, looking at 
Gertrude^s muslins and laces. 

“I am not so fine as to desert a friend in 
distress,” said Gertrude. “ I shall come again, 
and if it makes the poor fellow worse to see me; 
I shall stay away. am ready to do anything 
that will help io get well” ^ 

It had already occurred to her that in hi^ 
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i^nti^tural state Richard might find her pr^ehbe 
a; source of irritation, and she was prepared to 
remain in the background. As she returned td 
her carriage she caught herself reflecting with So 
ihuch pleasure upon Major Luttrel’s kindness in 
expending a couple of hours of his valuable time 
on so unprofitable an object that, by way of ex- 
pressing her satisfaction, she invited him to come 
home and dine with her. 

After a short interval she paid Richard a second 
visit, in company with Miss Pendexter. He was 
a great deal worse ; he lay there emaciated, ex- 
hausted, stupid ; the issue seemed very doubtful. 
Gei;Jt*^de immediately pushed on to the county- 
town, which was larger than her own, sought out a 
professional nurse, and arranged with her to relieve 
Mrs. Catching, who was worn out with sitting- 
up. For a fortnight, moreover, she received 
constant tidings from the young man's physician. 
During this fortnight Major Luttrel carried on 
hite si^e. 

It may be said, to his credit, that he had by no 
means conducted his suit upon that narrow pro- 
gramme which he had drawn up at the outset. 
He very soon discovered that Gertrude's rancour 
~if rancour there was — was a substance impalp- 
able to any tactile process that he was master 
of, and he had accordingly set to work to woo 
her like an honest man, from day to day, from 
hour to hour, trusting so devoutly for success to 
momentary inspiration that he felt his suit digni- 
fied by a certain flattering faux air of genuine 
paksion. He occasionally reminded hims^, how«* 
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that he might really be more indebted' to 
the favour of accidental contrast than Gertruds 
life-long reserve~for it |ras certain she wotrld 
not depart from it — would ever allow him to 
measure. 

It was as an honest man, then — a man of 
impulse and of acfion— that Gertrude had begun 
to like him. She was not slow to perceive what 
he was “ after,” as they said in that part of the 
world ; and she was almost tempted at times to 
tell him frankly that she would spare him the 
intermediate steps and meet him at the goal 
without further delay. She knew very well that 
she should never fall in love with him, but it 
was conceivable she might live with him happily. 
An immense weariness had somehow come upon 
her, and a sickening sense of loneliness. A vague 
suspicion that her money had done her an incur- 
able wrong inspired her with a profound disgust 
for the care of it. She felt cruelly hedged oiit 
from human sympathy by her bristling pos^s- 
sions. “ If I had had five hundred dollars a year,” 
she said, .in a frequent parenthesis, "I might have 
pleased him.” Hating her wealth, accordingly, 
and chilled by her isolation, the temptation was 
strong upon her to give herself up to this wise, 
brave gentleman who seemed to have adopted 
such a hapiy ti^ium betwixt loving her for her 
fortune and fearing her for it. Would she not 
always stand between men who would represent 
the two extremal She should make her^lf 
decently secure by in alliance with Major LuttreL 

One evening, on printing himself, Lutbfcl 
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iiiea4 thoughts so d^Iy in ^ eyes that he 
m^e Up his mind to speak. But his mind was 
w burdened with a couple of facts of which it yfus 
necessary that he shoiid disembarrass it it 

could enjoy the freedom of action the occa* 
Mim required In the first place, then, he had 
been over to see Richard Maule, and had found 
him suddenly and unexpectedly better. It was 
unbecoming, however — it was impossible — that he 
should allow Gertrude to dwell long on this 
pleasant announcement. 

*Vl tell the good news first,” he said, gravely. 
“I have some very bad news, too, Miss Whittaker.” 

Gertrude sent him a rapid glance. “ Some one 
has been killed ?” 

“ Captain Severn has been shot,” said the Major 
~ * shot by a beastly guerilla.” 

Gertrude was silent — no answer seemed pos- 
sible to that immitigable fact. She sat with her 
head oil her hand and her elbow on the table 
beside her, looking at the figures in the carpet. 
She uttered no words of commonplace regret, but 
^he felt as little capable of giving way to serious 
grief She had lost nothing, and, to the best of 
her knowledge, Ae had lost nothing. She had an 
did loss to mourn — a loss a month old, which she 
had mourned as she might. To surrender herself 
to passion now would have been but to impugn the 
sincerity of what had already taken place in her 
mind. When she looked up at her companion 
she was outwardly calm, though I must add 
that a single glance of her eye dir^ted hta 
liot to presume upon it. She was a^re t^at 
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thfe glance betrayed her aecret ; tout in 
both of Severn's death and of the Majorca 
position such revelations ipre of little haonifeht 
Luttrel had prepared to ilt upon her hint, add 
to avert himself gently from the topic, when 
Gertrude, who had dropped her eyes again, raised 
them with a slight shudder. " I am very cold,” 
she murmured. “Will you shut that window 
beside you. Major? Or stay, suppose you give 
me my shawl from the sofa.” 

^ Luttrel brought the shawl, placed it on her 
shoulders, and sat down beside her. “ These are 
cruel times,” he said, with studied simplicity. 

It is always the best that are taken.” 

“ Yes, they are cruel times,” Gertrude answered 
“They make one feel cruel. They make one 
doubt of all one has learnt from one's pastors 
and masters.” 

“ Yes, but they teach us something new also.” 

“ I am sure I don't know,” said Gertrude, whose 
heart was so full of bitterness that she felt almost 
malignant “They teach us how mean we are. 
War is an infamy, Major, though it is your trade. 
It's very well for you, who look at it professionaUy, 
and for those who go and fight ; but it's a miser- 
able business for those who stay at home, and do 
the thinking and the — ^the missing! It's a miser- 
able business for women ; it makes us more spite- 
ful than ever.” 

“Well, a little spite isn't a bad thing, in- 
practice,” said “War is certainly an 

abomination, bo#ial; home an<J in the field But 
as wars go, Mils our own is a vciy 





satisfactory k>ne* involves important 
It von’t leave us as it found us. We are in tbe 
niidst of a revolutioiL knd what is a revotolioii 
but a turning upside mwn ? It makes sad l^k 
with our habits and theories — our traditions Ind 
convictions. But, on the other hand,” Luttrel 
pursued, warming to his task, “it leaves some* 
.thing untouched which is better than these — I 
mean our capacity to feel. Miss Whittaker.” And 
the, Major paused until he had caught Gertrude's 
eyes, when, having en^ged them with his own* he 
proceeded. “ I think that is the stronger for the 
downfall of sfb much else, and, upon my soul, I 
think it’s in that we ought to take refuge. Don’t 
you think so?” 

* “To feel what?” Gertrude inquired. 

. “Affection, admiration, hope!” said the Major. 
“ I don’t advocate fiddling while Rome is burning, 
you know. In fact, it’s only poor unsatisfied 
devils that are tempted to fiddle. There is one 
^ntiment which is respectable and honourable, 
and even sacred, at all times and in all places, 
whatever they may be. It doesn’t depend upon 
circumstances, but they upon it ; and with its 
help. I think, we are a match for any circum- 
stances. I don’t mean religion. Miss Whittaker,” 
added the Major, with a significant smile. 

“ If you don’t mean religion,” said Gertrude, “ I 
suppose you mean love. That’s a very different 
thing.” 

“Yes, a yery different thing ; so I have always 
thought, and so I am glad to hear ^you say. 
Same people, you know, mix them tp in the 
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most OTtraofdinaiy iashioQ. I don’t' regatd my- 
self as an especially religious man ; in fact I 
believe I am rather remiss in that way. It’s my 
nature. Half mankind are born so, or 1 suppose 
the affairs of this world wouldn’t move. But 1 
believe I am a good lover, Miss Whittaker.” 

“ I hope for your own sake you are. Major 
Luttrel.” 

“Thank you. Do you think now you could 
entertain the idea for the sake of any one else 

Gertrude neither dropped her eyes, nor shrugged 
her shoulders, nor blushed, -nor whimpered. If 
anything, indeed, she turned somewhat paler than 
before, as she sustained her companion’s gaze and 
prepared to answer him as directly as she might 

“ If I loved you, Major Luttrel, I should value 
the idea for my own sake.” 

The Major, too, blanched a little. “ I put my 
question conditionally,” he answered, “ and I have 
got, as I deserved, a conditional reply. I will 
speak plainly, then, Miss Whittaker. Da you 
value the fact for your own sake ? It would be 
plainer still to say. Do you love me? but I confess 
I am not brave enough for that I will say. Can 
you ? or I will even content myself with putting it 
in the conditional again, and asking you if you 
could ; although, after all, I hardly know what 
the if understood can reasonably refer to. I am 
not such a fool as to ^sk of any woman — ^least of 
all of you — to love me contingently. You can 
only answer for prcj^nt, and say yes or no. I 
shouldn’t troubli ^oii to say either if I didn’t 
conceive that 1 hflid pven you time to make up 
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youff mind. % doesnV take ftir ever to knew 
RobrJrt LuttreL I am not one of the great 
lathomable ones. We have seen each other more 
•OT less intimately for a good many weeks ; and ns 
am conscious, Miss Whittaker, of having shown 
you my best, I take for granted that if you don’t 
fancy me now you won’t a month hence, when 
, you shall have seen my faults. Yes, Miss Whit- 
taker, I can solemnly say,” continued the Major, 
with genuine feeling, “ I have shown you my best, 
as every man is in liJhiour bound to do who ap- 
proaches a woman with those predispositions with 
which I have approached you. I have striven 
hard to please you ” — and he paused. “ I can 
only say, I hope I have succeeded.” 

“ I should be very insensible if all your 
kindness and your politeness had been lost upon 
me,” Gertrude said. 

heaven’s name don’t talk about politeness!” 
tried the Major. 

“ I am deeply conscious of your devotion, and 
I am very much obliged to you for urging your 
claims so respectfully and considerately. I speak 
seriously, Major Luttrel,” pursued Gertrude. “There 
is ja happy medium of expression, and you have 
talcep it. Now it seems to me that there is a 
happy medium of affection, with which you might 
be content. I don’t love you — no, not at all. I 
question my heart, and it gives me that answer. 
The feeling that I have is not a feeling to work 
prodigies.” ' 

“May it at least work the prodigy of allowing 
you to bq my wife?” 



api- 
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Gertrude was silent a moment. " If you can 
respect a woman who gives you her hand in cold; 
blood, you are welcome to mine.” 

Luttrel moved his chair and took her hand 
" Beggars can’t be choosers,” said he, raising it to 
his moustache. 

Oh, Major Luttrel, don’t say that,” she 
answered. I give you a great deal ; but I keep 
a little — a little,” said Gertrude, hesitating, “ which 
I suppose I shall give to God.” 

“ Well, I shall not be jealous,” said Luttrel. 

“ The rest I give to you, and in return I ask a 
great deal.” 

“ I shall give you all.” 

, ** No, I don’t want more than I give,” said 
Gertrude. 

But, pray,” asked Luttrel, with an insinuating 
smile, “ what am I to do with the difference ?” 

You had better keep it for yourself. What I 
want is your protection, sir, your advice, your sup- 
port. I want you to take me away from this place, 
even if you have to take me down to the army. 
I want to see the world under the shelter of your 
name. I shall give you a great deal of trouble. 
I am a mere mass of possessions : what I am is 
nothing to what I have But ever since I began 
to grow up, what I am has been the slave of what 
I have. I am weary of my chains, and you must 
help me to carry them.” And Gertrude rose to 
her feet, as if to inform the Major that his audience 
was at an end. ^ 

He still held ri^t hand ; she gave him the 
other. He stood looldng dovm at her, an image 
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of inanly humility, while from his ^^silenl breast 
Wen| up a th£Uiks^iving to favouriiig fortune 
At the pressure of his hands Gertrude felt h^r 
.bpsom heave She burst into tears. “ Oh, you 
must be very kind to me ! ” she cried, as he pyt 
his arm about her, and she dropped her head upon 
bis shoulder. 


VIL 

When once Richard’^ealth had taken a turn for 
the better, it began very rapidly to improve. 
"Until he is quite well,” Gertrude said one day 
to her accepted suitor, " I should like him to hear 
nothing about our engagement He was once 
in love with me himself,” she added, very frankly. 
"Did you ever suspect it? But I hope he will 
have got better of that sad malady, too. Never- 
theless, I shall expect nothing reasonable from 
him until he is quite strong ; and as he may 
bear of my new intentions from other people, I 
propose «that, for the present, we confide them 
to no one.” 

" But if he asks me point-blank,” said the Major, 
“ what shall I answer ? ” 

If s not likely he will ask you. How should 
.he suspect anything ? ” 

"Oh,” said Luttrel, "that gentleman is one of 
your suspicious kind.” 

" Tell him we are not engaged then. A woman 
in my position may say what she pleases.” 

It was agreed, however, that certain preparations 
for. the marriage should meanwhile go fij^ward in 
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seqi^, and that the ceremony itself should tiki 
place in August, as Luttrel expected to be ordered 
back into service in the autumn. about this 
moment Gertrude was surprised to receive a short 
note from Richard, so feebly scrawled in pend! as 
to be barely legible. '‘Dear Gertrude,” it ran, 
** don’t come to see me just yet I’m not fit to 
be seen. You would hurt me, and I should shock 
you. God bless you ! R. Maule.” Miss Whit- 
taker explained his request to herself by the 
supposition that a report had come to him of 
Major Luttrel’s late assiduities (which it was 
impossible should go unobserved) ; that, leaping 
at the worst, he had taken her engagement for 
granted ; and that, under this impression, he could 
not trust himself to see her. She despatched him 
an answer, telling him that she would await his 
pleasure, and that, if the doctor would consent to 
his having letters, she would meanwhile occasionally 
write to him. ‘‘ She will give me good advice,’* 
thought Richard impatiently ; and on this point, 
accordingly, she received no account of hfe wishes. 
Expecting to leave her house and close it on her 
marriage, she spent many hours in wandering 
sadly over the meadow-paths and through the 
woodlands which she had known from her child- 
hood. She had throiVn aside the last ensigns of 
filial regret, and mpw walked, sad and splendid, in 
bright colours which those who knew her well 
must have regarded as a kind of self- defiance. 
It would have to a stranger that, for a 

woman who a companion for 

life, she was curiously and sombre. As 



she itjoted St pale cheeks and dull eyes in tiie 
mirror she fplt ashamed that she had no Hirer 
eountenanctffib offer to her destined lord. She 
had lost her single beauty, her smile, and ihe 
would make but a ghastly figure at the altar. *^1 
ought to wear a calico dress and an apron,” she 
said to herself, and not this glaring finery.” But 
' ^he continued to wear her finery, and to lay out 
her money, and to perform all her old duties to 
the letter. After the^apse of what she deemed a 
sufficient inteiwal she went to see Mrs. Martin, 
and to listen dumbly to her narration of her 
brother's death and to her simple eulogies. 

Major Luttrel performed his part quite as 
bravely, and much more successfully. He observed 
neither too many things nor too few ; he neither 
presumed upon his success nor hung back from the 
next steps. Having, on his side, received no prohi- 
bition from Richard, he made his way back to the 
farm, trusting that with the return of reason his 
young friend might be disposed to renew that 
anomalous alliance in which, on the hapless evening 
of Captain Severn's farewell, he had taken refuge 
against his despair. In the long, languid hours of 
his early convalescence Richard had found time 
to survey his position, to summon back piece by 
piece the immediate past, and to frame a general 
scheme^ for the future. But more vividly than 
anything else there had finally disengaged itself 
from his meditations a kind of horror of Robert 
loittrel. 

It was in this humour that the Major fof^d him ; 
and as he looked at the young marif gaunt 
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sb0ulders, supported by pillows, at his fa<^ so Mirid 
and aquiline, at his great dark eyes, which seemed 
to shine with the idea of their possessor’s taking a 
fresh start, it struck him that an invincible spirit 
had been sent from a better world to breathe con- 
fusion upon his hopes. If Richard hated the Major, 
the reader may guess whether the Major loved 
Richard Luttrel was amazed at his first remark. 

“ I suppose you have got her by this time,” 
Richard said, calmly enough. 

“ Not quite,” answered the Major. “ There’s a 
chance for you yet.” 

To this Richard made no rejoinder. Then, 
suddenly, “ Have you had any news of Captain 
' Severn ? ” he asked. 

For a moment the Major was perplexed at his 
question. He had supposed that the news of 
Severn’s death would have come to Richard’s ears, 
and he had been half curious, half apprehensive 
as to its affect. But an instant’s reflection now 
assured him that the young man’s estrangement 
from his neighbours had kept him hitherto, and 
might still keep him, in ignorance of the truth. 
Hastily, therefore, and inconsiderately, the Major 
determined to make this ignorance last a little 
longer; it was always so much gained. “No,” said 
he, “ I have had no news. Severn and I are not 
on writing terms.” 

The next time Luttrel came to the farm he 
found the master sitting up in a cushioned, chintz- 
covered arm-chair, which Gertrude had sent him 
the day before out of her owff dressing-room, 

“ Have you got her yet ?” asked Richard. 
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Ti^ie lidte of prwocafci^ti in hffs tone was so 
strong that the Majoi* ceased to tempcsrise. " Yes, 
I'^have ^ got ’ her, as, you elegantly eicpress it. We 
engaged to be married^'* f 

The young man*s face betrayed no emotion. 

, "Are yon reconciled to it ?** asked Luttrel. 

"Yes — so far as doing anything goes" 

. t* What in the name of all that's conceited 
could you do ? Explain yourself." 

" A man in my state can’t explain himself I 
thean that, however much I hate you, I shall 
accept Gertrude’s marriage." 

" It will be very kind of you. And you will be 
a wise man," the Major added. 

" I am growing wise. I feel like Solomon on 
his thi'one, in this chair. But I confess, sir, I don't 
see how she could have you." 

" WeU> there's no accounting for tastes," said the 
Mnjor, go^^d-humouredly. 

" Ye!S, but I thought hers was better." 

They came to no more express understanding 
than this with regard to the future. Richard con- 
tinued to ^ grow stronger, and to put off,- in the 
same measure, the renewal of his intercourse with 
Gertrude. A month before he would have re- 
sfentfed as an insult the intimation that he should 
ew be so resigned to lose her as he found himself 
now. He would not see her for two reasons : 
first, because he felt that it would be — or that at 
least, in reason, it ought to be — a painful experi*- 
ende to look upon his old mistress with a coldly 
critical ; and secondly, because, justif)!^© him* 
self as he wbuld his new-born indifferAce, he 
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not entirely cast away the suspicion that it 
was a last remnant of diseate, and that, when he 
stood on his legs again under the sky and among ‘ 
those natural things with which he had long since 
established a sort of sensuous communion, he would 
feel, as with a tumultuous rush, the return of 
his impetuous manhood and of his old capacity. 
When he had smoked a pipe in the outer sunshine, 
when he had settled himself once more to the long 
elastic bound of his mare, then he would see Ger- 
trude. The reason of the change which had come 
upon him was that she had disappointed him — 
she who had used to seem to him above his 
measure altogether. She had accepted Major 
Luttrel, a man whom he despised ; she had so 
mutilated her magnificent nature as to match it 
with his. The validity of his dislike to the Major, 
Richard did not trouble himself to examine. He 
accepted it as an unerring instinct ; and, indeed, 
he might have asked himself, had he not sufficient 
proof? Moreover he laboured under the sense of 
a gratuitous wrong. He had suffered a great 
torment of remorse to drive him into brutishness, 
and thence to the very gates of death, for an offence 
which he had deemed mortal, and which was, after 
all, but a phantasm of his excited conscience. 
What a fool he had been — a fool for his passionate 
fears, and a fool for his penitence ! Marriage with 
Major Luttrel^such was the end of Gertrude’s 
im^ined anguish Such, too, we hardly need add, 
was the end pf idea of reparation which had 
been so formi<i35^e to Luttrel. Richard had been ?? 
generous; he wbuM^hpw be just 



Fi|r from imp^ing his recovery, these reflections 
hastened it One morning in the beginning of 
AugiiM Gertrude received notice that Le was in 
|ier house. It was a still, sultry day, and D^iss 
Whittaker, her habitual pallor deepened by the 
pppressive heat, w'as sitting alone, in a white 
morning-dress, languidly fanning aside at once the 
k droning flies and her equally importunate thoughts. 
She found the young man standing in the middle 
of the drawing-room, booted and spurred. 

*‘Well, Richard,*’ ^e exclaimed, with some 
feeling, “at last you are willing to see me!” 

As his eyes fell upon her he started and stood 
almost paralysed, heeding neither her words nor 
her extended hand. It was not Gertrude he saw, 
but her ghost. 

“In heaven’s name, what has happened to you ?” 
he cried. “ Have^^^^ been sick too ?” 

Gertrude tried to smile, in feigned surprise at 
his surprise ; but her muscles relaxed. Richard’s 
words and looks reflected more vividly than any 
. mirror the blighted state of her person, the ex- 
treme misery of her soul. She felt herself growing 
faint She moved backward to a sofa, and sank 
down. 

Irhen Richard felt as if the room were revolving 
about him «ind his throat were choked with im- 
precations — *as if his old extravagant passion had 
again taken possession of him, like a mingled 
legion of devijs and angels. It was through the 
most unexpected pity that his love returned. He 
went forward and dropped on his knees* at Gerr 
trtide’s feet “Speak to mel”fhe cried|‘ sef^ng 
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her fends. “ Are you unhappy ? Is your he^t 
broken? Oh Gertrude ! what have you come to?** 
Gertrude drew her hands from his grasp aud 
rose to her feet. “Get up, Richard,** she said. 
“ Don*t talk so wildly. I am not well. I am very 
glad to see you. You look well.** 

“ I have got my strength again — and mean- 
while you have been failing. You are unhappy, 
you are wretched ! Don*t say you are not, Ger- 
trude : it*s as plain as day. You are breaking 
your heart.** 

“ The same old Richard!** said Gertrude, trying 
to smile again. 

“ Would that you were the same old Gertrude ! 
Don’t try to smile ; you can’t !” 

“ I shall r said Gertrude, desperately. “ I am 
going to be married, you know.** 

“ Yes, I know. I don’t congratulate you.** 

“ I have not counted upon that honour, Richard* 
I shall have to do without it.** 

“You will have to do without a great many 
things!** cried Richard, horrified by what seemed 
to him her blind self-immolation. 

“ I have all I ask,” said Gertrude. 

“ You haven’t all I ask, then ! You haven’t all 
your friends ask.” 

“ My frifeds are very kind, but I marry to suit 
myself.” 

“You feye not suited yourself!” retorted the 
young man. “ You have suited — God knows what! 
— ^your pride, your fespair, your desolation !” As 
he looked at her ^the secret history of her weakr 
ness seemed to become plain to him, and he felt a 
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desire throtfie the man who had taken a base 
advantage of ri “ Gertrude !” he cried, I entreat 
you to^ go back. It*s not for my sake — Fll give 
you up — ril go a thousand miles away, and n^er 
Ibok at you again. It’s for your own. In the 
name of your happiness, break with that man [ 
Don’t fling yourself away. Buy him off, if you 
; consider yourself bound. Give him your money. 
That’s all he wants.” 

As Gertrude listened the blood came back to 
her face and two flam^ into her eyes. She looked, 
at Richard from head to foot. “ You are not 
weak,” she said, “you are in your senses, you are 
well and strong ; you shall tell me what you mean. 
You insult the best friend I have. Explain your- 
self! you insinuate odious things — speak them 
out!” Her eyes glanced toward the door, and 
Richard’s followed them. Major Luttrel stood on 
the threshold. 

“Come in, sir!” cried Richard. “Gertrude 
swears .she will believe no harm of you. Come 
iand tell hei that she’s wrong ! How can you keep 
on persecuting a woman whom you have brought 
to this state? Think of what she was three 
months ago, and look at her now!” 

Luttrel received this broadside without flinching; 
he had overheard Richard’s voice from the hall, 
and he had steeled his heart for the encounter. 
He assumed the air of having been so amazed by 
the young man’s first words as only to have heard 
his last ; and he glanced at Gertrude mechanically, 
as if to comply with them. “ What’s the^ipatter ?” 
he as%d> going over to her and taking ftr hai|d ; 
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are you ill ?” Gertrude let him have her hand, 
but she forbore to meet his eyes. 

“111! of course she*s ill!” cried Richard, pas- 
sionately. “ She's dying — ^she's consuming her- 
self! I know I seem to be playing an pdious 
part here, Gertrude, but, upon my soul, I can't 
help it. I look like a betrayer, an informer, a 
sneak, but I don't feel like one ! Still, I will leave 
you, if you say so.” 

“ Shall he go, Gertrude ?” asked Luttrel, without 
looking at Richard. 

“ No. Let him stay and explain himself. He 
has accused you — let him prove his case.” 

“ I know what he is going to say,” said Luttrel. 
“ It will place me in a bad light. Do you still 
wish to hear it?” 

Gertrude drew her hand hastily out of Luttrel's. 
“Speak, Richard!” she cried, with a passionate 
gesture. 

“ Ah, you won’t enjoy it,” said Richard; 
“ Gertrude, I have done you a vile wrong. How 
great a wrong I never knew until I saw you to-day 
so miserably altered. When I heard that you werp 
to be married I fancied that it didn’t matter mudi, 
and that my remorse had been wasted. But I 
understand it now, and Jie understands it too. 
You once told me that you had ceased to love 
Captain Severn. It wasn't true— you never 
ceased to love him — you love him at this moment 
If he were to get. another wound in the next battle, 
how would you feel^how would you bear that ?” 
And Richard i^usbd for an initant, with the fonce 
of his interrogation. 
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f Fgr God' s ^ake,” said Gertrude, " respect the 
dead I ^ 

“ The dead 1 Is he dead ?” 

Gertrude covered her face with her hands., 

“You beast !” cried Luttrel 

Kichard turned upon him savagely. “ YouVe 
a precious one to talk!” he roared. “You told 
,me he was alive and well 1” 

Gertrude made a movement of speechless dis- 
tress. 

“ You would have i^my dear,” said Luttrel, in 
a superior tone. 

Richard had turned pale, he began to tremble. 
“ Excuse me, Gertrude,” he said, hoarsely, “ I have 
been deceived. Poor, unhappy woman I Ger- 
trude,” he continued, going nearer to her and 
speaking in a whisper, “ I killed him.” 

Gertrude fell back from him, as he approached 
her, with a look of unutterable horror. “ I and he*' 
Richard went on, pointing at Luttrel. 

Gertrude^s eyes followed the direction of his 
gesture, and transferred their scorching disgust to 
her suitor. This was too much for Luttrel’s 
courage. “ You eternal tormentor,” she moaned 
at Richard, “ speak out !” 

“ He loved you, though you believed he didn't,” 
said Richard. “ I saw it the first time I looked 
at him. To every one but you it was as plain as 
day. Major Luttrel saw it too. But he was too 
modest, and he never believed you cared for him. 
The night before he went back to the army he 
ciame to bid you good-bye. If he had ;^,;seen you 
it would have been better for every d|e. You 
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remember that evening, of course. We m^thim# 
I^ttrel and I,. He was all on fire — ^he meant to 
speak. I knew it ; you knew it, Luttrel : it was 
in his fingers’ ends. I intercepted him. I turned 
him off — I lied to him and told him you wete 
absent from home. I was a coward, and I did 
neither more nor less than that. I knew you 
were waiting for him. It was stronger than 
my will — I believe I should do it again. Fate 
was against him, and he went off. I came back 
to tell you, but my damnable jealousy strangled 
me. I went home and drank myself into a fever. 
I have done you a wrong that I can never repair. 
I would go hang myself if I thought it would 
help you.” Richard spoke slowly, softly, explicitly, 
as if irresistible Justice in person had her hand 
upon his neck and were forcing him down upon 
his knees. In the presence of Gertrude’s dismay 
nothing seemed possible but perfect self-conviction. 
In Luttrel’s attitude, as he stood with his head 
erect, his arms folded, and his cold gray eye fixed 
upon the distance, it struck him that there was 
something atrociously insolent ; not insolent to 
him — ^for that he cared little enough — but insolent 
to Gertrude and to the dreadful solemnity of the 
hour. Richard sent the Major a look of the most 
aggressive contempt " As for Major Luttrel,” he 
said, he was but a passive spectator. No, 
Gertrude, by heaven!” he burst out; *‘he was 
worse than 1 1 I loV^ you, and he didn’t!” 

“Our friend is correct in his facts, Gertrude,” 
said Luttrel, qui^ly. “ He is incorrect in his 
enferences. I a passive spectator of hi$ 
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deceptf^. ^ Hie appeared to ^rijoy a cert|m 
authority with regard to your wishes— the soiree 
of whidi I respected both of you sufficiently never 
to question — ^and I accepted the act which he 
described as an exercise of it You will remember 
that you had sent us away on the ground that you 
wer^in no humour for company. To represent 
, you, therefore, to another visitor as absent seemed 
to me rather officious, but still pardonable. You 
will consider that I was wholly ignorant of your 
relations to that visited; that whatever you may 
have done for others, Gertrude, to me you never 
vouchsafed a word of information on the subject, 
and that Mr. Maulers words are a revelation to 
me. But I am bound to believe nothing that he 
says. I am bound to believe that I have injured 
you only when I hear it from your own lips.” 

Richard made a movement as if to break out 
upon the Major ; but Gertrude, who had been 
standing motionless, with her eyes upon the ground, 
quickly raised them, and gave him a look of 
imperious prohibition. She had listened, and she 
had chosen. She turned to Luttrel. “ Major Lut- 
trel,” she said, “ you have been accessory to some- 
tiding that has been for me a very serious pain. It 
iai my duty to tell you so. I mean, of course, a 
perfectly unwilling accessory. I pity you more than 
I can tell you. I think your position more pitiable 
than mine. It is true that I never made a confidant 
of you. I never made one of Richard. I had a 
secret, and he surprised it You were less fortunate^” 
It might have seemed to a dispassionate observer 
that in these last four words there was an ffifinitesi- 
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oml touch of tj-agic irony. Gertrude pau^ied a mo- 
ment while Luttrel eyed her intently, andfochard, 
from a somewhat tardy instinct of delicacy, walked * 
over to the bow-window. “ This is the most dis- 
tressing moment of my life,” she resumed. “ hardly 
know where my duty lies. The only thing that is 
plain to me is that I must ask you to release; me 
from my engagement. I ask it most humbly. Major 
Luttrel,” Gertrude continued, with warmth in her 
words and a chilling coldness in her voice — a 
coldness which it sickened her to feel there^ but 
which she was unable to dispel. “ I can*t expect 
that you should give me up easily ; I know 
that it’s a great deal to ask, and ” — she forced the 
chosen words out of her mouth — ‘‘ I should thank 
you more than 1 can say if you would put some 
condition upon my release. You have done 
honourably by me, and I repay you with ingrati- 
tude. But I can’t marry you.” Her voice began 
to melt. ‘‘ I have been false from the beginning. 
I have no heart to give you. I should make you 
a despicable wife.” j 

The Major, too, had listened and chosen, and 
in this trying conjuncture he set the seal to his 
character as an accomplished man. He saw that 
Gertrude’s movement was final, and he determined 
not to protest against the inscrutable. He read 
in the glance of l^er eye and the tone of her voice 
that the perfect dighity had fallen from his char- 
acter — that bis intelpfity had lost its bloom ; but be 
also read her firm resolve never to admit this f4ct 
to her own mind nor to declare it to the wodd> 
and he was gratified by her forbearance. His 
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h^pesy las aml^itions, his visioris, fey before hiin 
like a heap of broken glass ,* but he would be as 
graceful as she was. She had divined hiiii, but 
she had spared him. The Major was inspired. '' 

" ^You have at least spoken to the point,” he 
s^id. “ You leave no room for doubt or for hope. 
With, the little light I have I can't say I under- 
stand your feelings, but I yield to them religiously. 
I believe so thoroughly that you suffer from the 
thought of what yoa^sk of me that I will not 
increase your suffering by assuring you of my own. 
I care for nothing but your happiness. You have 
lost it, and I give you mine to replace it. And 
although it's a simple thing to say,” he added, “ I 
must remark that I thank you for your implicit 
faith in my integrity.” And he held out his hand. 
As she gave him hers Gertrude felt horribly in 
the wrong ; and she looked into his eyes with an 
expression, so humble, so appealing, so grateful, 
that, after all, his exit may be called triumphant. 

, When he had gone Richard turned from the 
window with a tremendous sense of relief. He 
had heard Gertrude's speech, and he knew that 
perfect justice had not been done ; but still there 
was enough to be thankful for. Yet now that his 
duty was accomplished, he was conscious of a 
sudden lassitude. Mechanically he looked at 
Gertrude, and almost mechanically he came to- 
wards her. She, on her side, looking at him as 
he i^alked slowly down the long room, his face 
indistinct against the deadened light of t^e whiten* 
draped windows behind him, marked die expres- 
sion of* his figure with another pang. He bias 
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rescued me,” sh^ said to herself ; “ but his passioti 
has perished in the tumult. Richard,” she said 
aloud, uttering the first words of vague kindness 
that came into her mind, "I forgive you.” 

Richard stopped. The idea had lost its ch^rm. 
“You are very kind,” he said, wearily. “You are 
far too kind. How do you know you forgive me? 
Wait and see.” 

Gertrude looked at him as she had never looked 
before ; but he saw nothing of it. He saw a sad, 
plain girl, in a white dress, nervously handling her 
fan. He was thinking of himself. If he had 
been thinking of her he would have read in her 
lingering, upward gaze that he had won her ; and 
if, so reading, he had opened his arms Gertrude 
would have come to them. We trust the reader 
is not shocked at this piece of information. She 
neither hated him nor despised him, as she ought 
doubtless in consistency to have done. She felt 
that there was a gallantry in him, after all, and 
in this new phase he pleased her. Richard, on 
his side, felt humbly the same truth, and he began 
to respect himself. The past had closed abruptly 
behind him, and poor tardy Gertrude had been 
shut in. The future was dimly shaping itself 
without her image. So he did not open his arms. 

“ Good-bye,” he said, holding out his hand. “ I 
may not see you again for a long time.” 

Gertrude felt m if the world were deserting her. 
“ Are you going away ?” she asked, tremulously. 

“ I mean to. sell but and pay my debts, and go 
to the war.” 

She gave tuna hei" hand, and he silently shook 
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it *l*here was no contending against the war, 
and she gave him up. 

With' their separation my story properly, ^ds, 
kj|d to say more would be to begin a new story. 
If is perhaps my duty, however, expressly to add 
that Major Luttiel, in obedience to a logic of his 
own, abstained from revenge ; and that, if time 
■ has not avenged him, it has at least rewarded him. 
General Luttrel, who lost an arm befotj the war 
was over, recently quarried Miss Van Winkel, 
of Philadelphia, and seventy thousand a year. 
Richard engaged in the defence of his country, 
with a commission in the Volunteers, obtained 
with much difficulty. He saw a great deal of 
fighting, but he has no scars to show. The 
return of peace found him in his native place, 
without a home , and without resources. One of 
his first acts was to call dutifully and respectfully 
upon Miss Whittaker, whose circle of acquaintance 
was now much enlarged, and included even people 
who came from Boston to stay with her. Ger- 
trude’s manner was kindness itself, but a more 
studied kindness than before. She had lost 
much of her youth and her simplicity. Richard 
wondered whether she had pledged herself to 
spinsterhood, but of course he didn’t ask her. 
She inquired very particularly into his material 
prospects and intentioiis, and offered urgently to 
lend him money, which he declined to borrow. 
When he left her he took a long walk through 
her place and beside the river, and, wandering 
back to the days when he had yearnel for her 
Ibve, assured himself that no woman wc|ild ever 
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i^ija be to him what she had been. iDuring his 
stay in this neighbourhood he became reconciled 
to one of the old agricultural magnates whom he' 
had insulted in his uhregenerate days, and through 
whom he was glad to obtain some momentary 
employment. But his present position is very 
distasteful to him, and he is eager to tiy his 
fortunes in the West. As yet, however, he has 
lacked the means to emigrate with advantage. 
He drinks no more than is good for him. To 
speak of Gertrude's impressions of Richard would 
lead us quite too far. ^ Shortly after his return she 
broke up her household, and came to the bold 
resolution (bold, that is, for a woman young, 
unmarried, and ignorant of manners in her own 
country) to spend some time in Europe. At our 
last accounts she was living in the ancient city of 
Florence. Her great wealth, of which she was 
wont to complain that it excluded her from 
human sympathy, now affords her a most efficient 
protection. She passes among her fellow-country- 
men abroad for a very independent, but a very 
contented woman ; although, as she is by this 
time nearly thirty years of age, some little 
romantic episode in the past is vaguely alluded to 
as accounting for her continued celibacy. 
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THE LAST OF THE VALERII. 

I HAD had occasion to declare more than once 
that if my god-dau^ter married a foreigner I 
should refuse to give her away. And yet when 
the young Conte Valerio was presented to me, in 
Rome, as her accepted and plighted lover, I found 
myself looking at the happy fellow, after a 
momentary stare of amazement, with a certain 
fiatefnal benevolence ; thinking, indeed, that from 
the .pfctorial point of view (she with her yellow 
logics ^ and he with his dusky ones) . they were a 
strikingly well-assorted pair. She brought him 
up to me half proudly, half timidly, pushing him 
before her and begging me with one of her dove- 
like glances to be very polite. I don’t know that 
I usually miss that effect, but she was so deeply 
m;ipfessed with his grandeur that she thought if: 
ijpp^sible to do him honour enough. The Conte 
Valerip^s grandeur was doubtless nothing for a 
ydung American girl who had the air and almost 
the habits of a princess, to sound her trumpet 
about ; but she was desperately in love with him, 
and not only her heart, but her imagination, was 
touched. He was extremely handsome, and with 
a beauty which was less a matter of mere fortunate 
surface than usually happens iti the hs^dsome 
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There vir^ a latent ten<|eri|ess 
hfe admirable mask, and his grave, slow sniile^r^ifi 
it suggested no great nimbleness of wit, spoke of a;/ 
manly constancy which promised well for Mart|m^S:; 
happiness. He had little of the light, ines^peh^ive: 
urbanity of his countrymen, and there was a kind- 
of stupid sincerity in his gaze ; it seemed to 
suspend response until he was sure he understood , 
you. He was certainly a little dense, and I? 
fancied that to a political or sesthetic question the* 
response would be particularly slow. “ He is 
good, and strong, and brave,’' the young girl 
however assured me ; and I easily believed her. 
Strong the Conte Valerio certainly was ; he had 
a head and throat like some of the busts in the 
Vatican. To my eye, which has looked at things 
now so long with the painter’s purpose, it was 
real annoyance to see such a throat rising out of 
the white cravat of the period. It sustained 
head as massively round as that of Jthe familial; 
bust of the Emperor Caracalla, and covered with 
the same dense sculptural crop of curls. The 
young man’s hair grew superbly ; it was such hair , 
as the old Romans must have had when they 
walked bareheaded and bronzed about the world. 
It made a perfect arch over his lowi clOar forebe^ t 
and prolonged, itself on cheek and chin in a close, 
crisp beat^ stroiig with its own strength and 
unstiffened ; by tbei^or. Neither his nose npr. 
his mouth was d^lickfie J but they were powerful, 
shapely, mascuUni^' His complexion was Of : a 
deep glowing whicli no emotion woiild 

alter, and his lucid tyts seemed to sjtare Mi 
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you §k€ PL jmf M polled agiitfes. He was of 
middle stature, and his dicst #as of so generous 
% l^rth that you half expected to hear his linen 
arack with its even respirations. And yet, W'llli 
his simple human smile, he looked neither like a 
IfOtxng bullock nor a gladiator. His poweriiil 
voice was the least bit harsh, and his large, 
ceremonious reply to my compliment had 1;he 
massive sonority with which civil speeches milst 
have been uttered iuk^Jihe age of Augustus. I 
had always considered my god-daughter a very 
American little person, in all honourable meanings 
of the word, and I doubted if this sturdy young 
La|in would understand the transatlantic element 
in hel nature ; but, evidently, he would make her 
a loyal and ardent lover. She seemed to me, in 
her tinted prettiness, so tender, so appealing, so 
bewitchmg, that it was impossible to believe he 
had not more thoughts for all this than for the 
e<jtolly pretty fortune which it yet bothered me 
tb believe that he must, like a good Italian, have 
taken the exact measure of. His own worldly 
^ods consisted of the paternal estate, a villa 
witfa|n the walls of Rome, which his scanty funds 
hadtsuffwed to fall into sombre disrepair. “ It’s 
the vUla she’s in love with, quite as much as the 
Count,^ ^d her mother. “She dreams of con- 
verting file Count ; that’s all very well. But she 
dmams of refurnishing the Villa !” 

The upholsterers were turned into it, I believe, 
befote the wedding, and there was a great scrubs 
and sweeping of saloons and raki^ and 
wbedmg of alleys and avenues* Marth^made 
rou n. ^ ' 
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fi^equeilt visits df inspection while these cctreihoniesJ 
were taking place ; but one day, on her rethrtij 
she came into my little studio with an ait ' df 
amusing horror. She had found them scraping 
the sarcophagus in the great ilex-walk ; divestingf 
it of its mossy coat, disincrusting it of the sacred 
green mould of the ages ! This was theit idea df 
making the Villa comfortable. She had Wade 
them transport it to the dampest place they could 
find ; for, next after that slow-coming, slow-going 
smile of her lover, it was the rusty complexion of 
his patrimonial marbles that she most prized. 
The young Count’s conversion proceeded less 
rapidly, and indeed I believe that his betrothed 
brought little zeal to the affair. She loved him 
so devoutly that she believed no change of faith 
could better him, and she would have been willing 
for his sake to say her prayers to the sacred 
Bambino at the feast of the Epiphany. But he 
had the good, taste to demand no such sacrifice, 
and I was struck with the happy significance of a 
scene of which I was an accidental observer, it 
was at St Peter’s, one Friday afternoon, during 
the vesper-service which takes place in the chapd 
of the choir. I met my god-daughter wandering 
serenely on her lover’s arm, her mother beite^ 
established on htt camp-stool, near the entrance 
of the place. The crowd was collected there- 
abouts, and ti^ : body of the church was emptyl 
Now and then the high voices of the singets 
escaped into the ohter vastness and melted slbwiy 
away in the inciWse-thickened air. Something id 
the yoling girl’s step and the clasp of her arih lii 
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Ijg^t As she threw back her head ami; )g^«d 
the ma^ificent mimehsity of vault aad dome, 
^ 1 fdt that shib was in that enviable mood in which 
. ^1 , pori^ciousness revolves on a single centre, aiid 
/ftiat, her sense of the splendours around her .waa 
we with the ecstasy of her trust. They stopped 
jl^fpre that sombre group of polyglot confessionals 
^hith proclaims so portentously the sinfulness of 
the world, and Martha seemed to make some 
almost passionate pfotbstation. A few minutes 
later I overtook them. 

" Don’t you agree with me, dear friend,” said 
thp^ Count, who always addressed me with the 
m^t affectionate deference, ‘‘ that before I marry 
so. pure and sweet a creature as this, I ought to 
gO; into one of those places and confess every sin 
I ever was guilty of — every evil thought and 
impulse and desire of my grossly evil nature?” 

Jdartha looked at him, half in deprecation, half 
in homage, with an eye which seemed at once to 
insist that her lover could have no vices and to 
^ plead that if he had there would be something 
magnificent in them. “ Listen to him !” she said, 
^‘ The list would be long, and if you 
waited to finish it, you would be late for the 
wedding. But if you confess your sins for me, 
it’s only fair I should confess mine for you. Do 
you know what I have been saying to Marco ?” 
slm added, turning to me with , the half-filial cpn- 
always shown me and with a rosy 
^iaw in her cheeks ; " that I want to do something 
mpte th^^ commonly do fw, their 



lafee '^ome great step, to Jruu some 
risk, to break some law, even ! I am quite willing 
to change my religion, if he bids me. There ' are 
moments when I am terribly tired of simply 
staring at Catholicism ; it will be a relief to cocrie 
into a church to kneel. That, after all, is what 
they are meant for ! Therefore, Marco mio, if It 
casts a shade across your heart to think that Fm 
a heretic, I will go and kneel down to that good 
old priest who has just entered the confessional 
yonder, and say to him, ‘ My father, I repent, I 
abjure, I believe. Baptize me in the only faith.*” 

" If it’s as a compliment to the Count,” I said, 
"it seems to me he ought to anticipate it by giving 
up, for you, something equally important.” 

She had spoken lightly and with a smile, and 
yet with an undertone of girlish ardour. The 
young man looked at her with a solemn, puzzled 
face, and shook his head. “ Keep your religion/* 
he said. "Every one his own. If you should 
attempt to embrace mine, I am afraid you would 
close your arms about a shadow. I am not a good 
Catholic, a good Christian ! I don’t understand 
all these chants and ceremonies and splendours. 
When I was a child I never could learn my cote^ 
chism. My poor old confessor long ago gave itk 
up; he told me I was a good boy, but a 
You must not be more devout than your huSbanil 
I don’t und^staUd your religion any better, but I 
beg you not to Aauge it for mine. If it has 
helped to make ytm what you are, it mus^ be gpbdif 
And taking ttie ymng gifFs hand, he was about 
to raise it affectionately to his lips ; but 
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th^Mt they were in a place 
profatie passions, he lowered it with a con^lfal 
spiilew " Let us go,” he murmured, passing JMs 
lltifid over his forehead. " This heayy atmosphere 
of St Peter's always stupefies me.” 
s, They were married in the month of May, and 
we" separated for the summer, the Contessa’s 
msdnma going to illuminate the domestic circle, 
b^ond the sea, with her reflected dignity When 
I returned to Rome in the autumn I found the 
young couple establi^ed at the Villa Valerio, 
which was now partly reclaimed from its antique 
decay. I begged that the hand of improvement 
might be lightly laid on it, for as an unscrupulous 
old painter of ruins and relics, with an eye to 
subjects,” I preferred that crumbling things should 
bu allowed to crumble at their ease. My god- 
daughter was quite of my way of thinking ; she 
had a high appreciation of antiquity. Advising 
with me, often, as to projected changes, she was 
sCiuetimes more conservative even than I, and I 
biore than once smiled at her archaeological zeal, 
dpclaring that I believed she had married the 
Count because he was like a statue of the Decad- 
ence* I had a constant invitation to spend my 
diya at the Villa, and my easel was always planted 
in* cme of the garden- walks, I grew to have a 
pajinter’a passion for the place, and to be intimate 
with every tangled shrub and twisted tree, every 
mOssNX>ated vase and mouldy sarcophagus and 
disfeatured bust of those grim old Romans 
wbo could so ill afford to become more «|neagif- 
vlllige4 The place was of spall ext^; b](|t 
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^^ofgh ttere were many other villas more piel^* 
tious and splendid, none seemed to me moi-e 
exquisitely romantic, more haunted by the ^hoSts 
of the past There were memories in the fra^atice 
of the untended flowers, in the hum of the in^fel^s. 
It contained, among other idle, untrimmed depart- 
ments, an old ilex-walk, in which I used religiously 
to spend half-an-hour every day — half-an^hpur 
being, I confess, just as long as I could stay With- 
out beginning to sneeze. The trees arched and 
intertwisted over the dusky vista in the most 
perfect symmetry; and as it was exposed uninter- 
ruptedly to the west, the low evening sun used to 
transfuse it with a sort of golden mist and play 
through it — over leaves and knotty boughs and 
mossy marbles — with a thousand crimson fingers. 
It was filled with disinterred fragments of sculpture 
— nameless statues and noseless heads and rOugh- 
hewn sarcophagi, which made it deliciously solemn. 
The statues used to stand in the perpetual 
twilight like conscious things, brooding on their 
long observations. I used to linger near them, half 
expecting they would speak and tell me their stony 
secrets — ^whisper hoarsely the whereabouts of their 
mouldering fellows, still unrecovered from the soil. 

My god -daughter was idyllically happy ahd 
absolutely in love. I was obliged to confess that 
even rigid rules hnye their exceptions, and that 
now and then an^^ltalian count is as genuine as 
possible. Marco tvas a perfect original (not a 
copy), and seeinfcd^dtlite content to be appreciatecL 
Their life waa A ^Idlike interchange of cates^s; 
as candid and natetal as those of a shepherd And 
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a^hief^^ss in a bucolic poem. To stfoll ill 
^ llex-walk feel her husband’s a|m aboiil tier 
^waist imd his ^oulder against her cheek ; to roll 
l^garettes for him while he puffed them in the^reat 
Marble-paved rotunda in the centre of the house ; io 
np his glass from an old rusty red amphora — these 
graceful occupations satisfied the young Countess. 

She rode with him sometimes in the grassy 
fshadow of aqueducts and tombs, and sometimes 
suffered him to show his beautiful wife at Roman 
dinners and balls. Sbc played dominoes with him 
after dinner, and carried out, in a desultory way, a 
scheme of reading him the daily papers. This 
observance was subject to fluctuations caused by 
the Count’s invincible tendency to go to sleep — a 
failing his wife never attempted to disguise or 
palliate. She would sit and brush the flies from 
bint while he lay statuesquely snoring, and, if I 
ventured near him, would place her finger on her 
lips and whisper that she thought her husband was 
43 handsome asleep as awake. I confess I often 
X. felt tempted to reply that he was at least quite 
^ 4s entertaining, for the young man’s happiness had 
not multiplied the topics on which he readily con- 
versed. He had plenty of good sense, and his 
qpioicM on any practical matter was usually worth 
|l|iving. He would often come and sit near me 
while I worked at my easel, and offer a friendly 
criticism on what I was doing. His tAste was a 
little crude, but his eye was excellent, and his 
of the correspondence between some 
leature of my sketch and the object I was trying 
reproduce, as trustworthy as that ot'ja. mathe- 
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t^i^x a simuge re^er^e or a still straiiger sicupii- 
city, to be fundamentally unfurnished with anything 
remotely resembling an idea. He had no belies 
nor hopes nor fears— nothing but senses, appetites, 
serenely luxurious tastes. As I watched him 
strolling about while he looked at his finger-nads, 

I often wondered whether he had anything that 
could properly be termed a soul, and whether good-' 
health and good^nature were not the sum total of 
his advantages. “ It’s lucky he’s good-natured,” I 
used to say to myself ; “ for if he were not, there 
is nothing in his conscience to keep him in order* . 
If he had irritable nerves instead of quiet ones, he 
would strangle us as the infant Hercules strangled 
the poor little snakes. He’s the natural man t 
Happily, his nature is gentle ; I can mix my 
colours at my ease.” I wondered what he thought 
about and what passed through his mind in the 
sunny idleness that seemed to shut him in from 
the modern work-a-day world, of which, in spite 
of my passion for bedaubing old panels with id* 
effective portraiture of mouldy statues against 
screens of box, I still flattered myself I was a 
member. I went so far as to believe that he 
sometimes withdrew from the world altogethes, 
He had moods in which his consciousness seemed 
so remote and his mind so irresponsive and inar- 
ticulate, thaf nothit^ but some fresh endearment 
or some sudden violence could have power to awuse 
him. Even hjti tep#mess for his wife ba4 .a 
quality which me uneasy. Whether ox 
he had a soul he seemed not to suspeel 
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^ ha4 I t^tc^ d go3-^i^ttjr JiKt^sf^ 
in dev^pment of her immortal part I 
helte^iecl her to fee a creature susceptfcle of a mxmi 
life. But what was becoming of her moral li% in 
thfe intelminable heathenish honeymoon ? Sdme 
fine day she would find herself tired of the Count's 
^mux and make an appeal to his mind. She 
had, to my knowledge, plans of study, of charity, 
of Worthily playing her part as a Contessa Valerio 
a position as to which the family -records 
furnished the most Snspiring examples. But if 
the Count found the newspapers soporific, I 
.doubted whether he would turn Dante’s pages 
very fast for his wife, or smile with much zest at 
tlie anecdotes of Vasari. How could he advise 
htar, instruct her, sustain her ? And if she should 
become a mother, how could he share her re- 
sponsibilities ? He doubtless would transmit his 
little son and heir a stout pair of arms and legs 
imd a magnificent crop of curls, and sometimes 
lemove his cigarette to kiss a dimpled spot ; 
but I found it hard to picture him lending his 
voice to teach the lusty urchin his alphabet or 
his prayers, or the rudiments of infant virtue. 
One accomplishment indeed the Count possessed 
which Would make him an agreeable playfellow : 
1^ carried in his pocket a collection of precious 
fragments of antique pavement — bits of porphyry 
and maladiite and lapis and basalt — disinterred on 
his own soil and brilliantly polished by use. With 
these you might see him occupied by the half- 
hOUTi playing the simple game of catchj-and-tos^ 
l^lging ^em in a circle, tossing them iif rotation, 
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mtcl 9 |ng <;hem on the back of his handf ;His ^kill 
was remarkable ; h0; would send a stone five fept 
into the air, and pitch and catch and transpose 
the rest before he received it again, I watched 
with affectionate jealousy for the signs of a da^^ipg 
sense, on Martha’s part, that she was the least bit 
oddly mated. Once or twice, as the weeks went 
by, I fancied I read them, and that she looked at 
me with eyes which seemed to remember certain 
old talks of mine in which I had declared— with 
such verity as you please — that a Frenchman, an 
Italian, a Spaniard, might be a very good fellow, 
but that he never really respected the woman he 
pretended to love. For the most part, however, 
my alarms, suspicions, prejudices, spent themselves 
easily in the charmed atmosphere of our romantic, 
our classical home. We were out of the modern 
world and had no business with modern 
scruples. The place was so bright, so still, so 
sacred to the silent, imperturbable past, that 
drowsy contentment seemed a natural law; and 
sometimes when, as I sat at my work, I saw my 
companions passing arm-in-arm across the end of 
one of the long-drawn vistas, and, turning back to 
my palette, found my colours dimmer for, the 
radiant vision, I could easily have believed that I 
was some old monkish chronicler or copyist, 
engaged in illuminating a mediaeval legend. 

It was ai help to ungrudging feelings that the 
Count, yielding, to his wife’s urgency, had under- 
taken a series of ^lystematic excavations. ;To 
excavate is ah ©icp^hsive luxury, and neither Jtojco 
nor his later lbr0fathti^ bad possessed the means 
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fbr ai disintett;|^ed pursuit of archaeology. . But his 
;jn6ung wife had persuaded herself that the much- 
4t*68deh soil df the Villa was as full of buried 
' tt^aisUres as a bride-cake of plums, and <i^t it 
would be a pretty compliment to the ancient Eduse 
Which had accepted her as mistress to devote a 
|k)rtion of her dowry to bringing its mouldy 
honours to the light. I think she was not without 
a fancy that this liberal process would help to 
disinfect her Yankee dollars of the impertinent 
odOur of trade. STfte took learned advice on the 
subject, and was soon ready to swear to you, 
proceeding from irrefutable premises, that a 
colossal gilt-bronze Minerva, mentioned by Strabo, 
was placidly awaiting resurrection at a point 
twenty rods from the north-west angle of the house. 

' She had a couple of asthmatic old antiquaries to 
lunch, whom, having plied with unwonted potations, 
she walked off their legs in the grounds ; and 
though they agreed on nothing else in the world, 
they individually assured her that researches 
properly conducted would probably yield an 
unequalled harvest of discoveries. The Count had 
been not only indifferent but even unfriendly to 
the scheme, and had more than once arrested his 
WifeV complacent allusions to it by an unaccus- 
tomed acerbity of tone. “ Let them lie, the poor 
disinherited gods, the Minerva, the Apollo, the 
Ceims you are so sure of finding,” he said, “and 
'4on’t break their rest. What do you want of 
them ? We can’t worship them. Would you put 
them (Ml pedestals to stare and mock at them? 
■If you can’t believe in them, don’t d^urb them. 
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«i^ impressed by a confession drawn frem hfen 
by his wife's playfully declaring, in answer to 
remonstrances in this strain, that he was tealily 
and truly superstitious. Yes, by Bacchus, I 4^ 
superstitious !” he cried, " Too much so, perhaps i 
But Fm an old Italian, and you must take me as 
you find me. There have been things seen ahd 
done h^re which leave strange influences behind J 
They don't touch you, doubtless, who come Of 
another race. But me they touch often, in the 
whisper of the leaves and the odour of the mouldy 
soil and the blank eyes of the old statues. I can't 
bear to look the statues in the face. I seem to 
see other strange eyes in the empty sockets, and 
I hardly know what they say to me. I call the 
poor old statues ghosts. In conscience, we have 
enough on the place already, lurking and peering 
in every shady nook. Don't dig up any more, car 
I won't answer for my wits !" 

This account of Marco's sensibilities was too 
fantastic not to seem to his wife almost a joke ; 
and though I imagined there was more in it, hie 
made a joke so seldom that I should have been' 
sorry to convert the poor girl’s smile into a 
suspicion. With her smife she carried her point, 
and in a few days ar4ved a kind of archaeologicalj 
expert, or opmmi^OIMsr, with a dozen workmeHf 
who bristled iritb pSii^xes and spades. For myself^ 
I was secretly at these energetic measu#% 

for, though fond v£ -<|lainterred statues, I disliked^ 
to see the soil andtdeplored the 

aomndfi whfeh WM , henceforth to jar upon thn, 
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stSlafes® of the gaitletta I 
^ifejected to the pei»sonafe who eondiioM "Sie 
opei^ons--^ little ugly, dwarfish man, whi® 
Sftemed altogether a subterranean genius, an emtljiy 
gnome of the underworld, and went prying about 
th^ grounds with a malicious smile which suggest*^ 
more delight in the money the Signor Conte was 
going to buiy than in the expected marbles and 
l^onzes. When the first sod had been turned the 
Count’s mood seemed to change very much, and 
Mis curiosity got the better of his scruples. He 
sniffed delightedly the odour of the humid earth, 
and stood watching the workmen, as they struck 
constantly deeper, with a kindling wonder in his 
eyes. Whenever a pickaxe rang against a stone 
he would utter a sharp cry, and be deterred from 
jumping into the trench only by some assurance 
on the part of the little expert that it was a false 
alarm. The near prospect of discoveries seemed 
to act upon his nerves, and I met him more than 
once strolling restlessly among his cedarn alleys, 
as if at last he too had learned how to reflect. 
He took me by the arm and made me walk with 
him, having much to sav about the chance of a 
” find I rather wondered at his sudden eagerness, 
and asked myself whether he had an eye to the 
^nst or to the future — ^to the intrinsic interest of 
possible Minervas and Apollos, or to their market- 
vhltie. Whenever the Count came down to the place 
and*-^ he very often did — began to berate his 
llttlte army of spadesmen for dawdling, the dimlnu- 
p^on who superintended the operations wotdd 
glahoe at me with a sarcastic twinkle which seeriied 
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that excavations were sometimes a suiire 
We were kept a good while ’ in suspense, for^. 
several false beginnings were made-— -the eki^E^ 
probed in the wrong places. The Count was, 
discouraged — the resumption of his naps testirri 
fied to it But the master-digger, who had , his v 
,;pwn ideas, shrewdly continued his labours; and 
as I sat . at my easel I heard the spades making 
their gay sound as they touched the dislodged 
Stones. Now and then I would pause, with an 
uncontrollable acceleration of my heart-beats. "It 
may be,” I would say, " that some marble master- 
piece is stirring there beneath its lightening 
weight of earth! There are as good fish in the 
sea as ever were caught ! What if I should be 
summoned to welcome another Antinous back to 
fame — a Venus, a Faun, an Augustus ? ” 

One morning it seemed to me that I had been 
hearing for half-an-hour a livelier movement of 
voices than usual ; but as I was preoccupied with 
a puzzling bit of work I made no inquiries. 
Suddenly a shadow fell across my canvas, and I 
turned round. The little excavator stood beside 
me, with a glittering eye, cap in hand, his forehqsuJ 
bathed in perspiration. Resting in the hollow of 
his arm was an earth-stained fragment of marble., 
In answer to my questioning glance be held it up 
to me, and I saw it was a woman’s shapely hand. 
"Cornel” he simplf said, ao4 led the way to, 
the excavation. The workmen were so closely 
gathered round vtbe Open ^nch that I saw notb*WB\ 
till he made them divide. Then, full in the 
and flashing it b^k, almost* in spite of her.dl^sky 
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iricmstatiotts, 1 beheld, propped up with ^ones 
iigainst a heap of earth, a majestic marble image, 
She/^^eemed to me almost colossal, though^ I 
afterwards perceived that she was only of the 
proportions of a woman exceptionally tall. My 
pulses began to throb, for I felt that she was some- 
thing great and it was a high privilege to be 
among the first to know her. Her finished beauty 
gave her an almost human look, and her absent 
eyes seemed to welder back at us. She was * 
amply draped, so that I saw that she was not a 
Venus. “ She’s a Juno,” said the expert, decisively; 
and she seemed indeed an embodiment of celestial 
supremacy and repose. Her beautiful head, bound 
with a single band, could have bent only to give 
the nod of command ; her eyes looked straight 
before her ; her mouth was implacably grave ; 
one hand, outstretched, appeared to have held a 
kind of imperial wand ; the arm from which the 
other had been broken hung at her side with the 
ipost queenly majesty. The workmanship was 
of the greatest delicacy, and though perhaps there 
was more in her than usual of a certain personal 
e^tpresSion, she was wrought, as a whole, in the 
litge and simple manner of the great Greek 
peltbd. She was a masterpiece of skill and a 
niarvel Of preservation. ‘‘ Does the Count know?” 

I soon asked, for I had a guilty sense that our 
eyOs were taking something from her. 

fThe Signpr Conte is at his siesta,” said the 
with his sceptical grin. ** We don’t like 
to disturb him.” 

! Here be comies!” cried orte of the#orkmen, 

\ J. im' ' ' 
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live ipaije way for him, Itis sieSta 

ii^ evidently been suddenly brbken, for his fiice 
was flushed and his hair disordered. ' 

" Ah, my dream — my dream wa:s right, then V* 
he cried, and stood staring at the image. / 
"What was your dream?” I asked, as his face 
seemed to betray more dismay than delight 
"That they had found a wonderful Juno, and 
^hat she rose and came and laid her marble hand 
on mine. Is that it!” said the Count, excitedly. 

An awestruck " Santissima Verginel” burst 
from one of the listening workmen. 

"Yes, Signor Conte, this is the hand 1” said the 
superintendent, holding up his perfect fragment 
" I have had it safe here this half-hour, so it can't 
have touched you I” 

" But you are apparently right as to her being 
a Juno,” I said. " Admire her at your leisure.” 
And I turned away ; for if the Count was super- 
stitious I didn't wish to embarrass him by my 
observation. I repaired to the house to carry the 
news to my god-daughter, whom I found slumber- 
ing — dreamlessly, it appeared — over a - ^eat 
archaeological octavo, " They have touched 
bottom,” I said. "They have found something 
Phidian or Praxitelian, at the very least!” She 
dropped her octavo, and rang for a parasol I 
described the statue, but not graphically, I pre- 
sume, for gave a little sarcastic grimace. 

"A long, fluted she said. "How 

very odd ! I believe she’s beautiful,” 

" She’s beautiful enough |o make you jealous^ 
^Uo(xia mial^ I replied. 
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Count i^t^nding. tte- 
geut g(o4<in^ in fi2«ed contemplation, with ifoldeii 
arms# ^ He i^eemed to have recovered the 

impi:!e^ion of his dream, but I tiiought Wa. Jhoe 
betrayed a still deeper emotion. He was pale, 
atj4 no response as his wife affectionately 
id^ped his arm. I am not sure, however, that Wa 
wife's attitude was not a livelier tribute to the 
pe^ection of the image. She had been laughing 
at my rhapsody as we walked from the house, and 
I had bethought n^self of an assertion I had 
somewhere seen, that women lack the perception 
of the purest beauty. Martha, however, seemed 
slowly to measure our Juno’s infinite stateliness. 
She ga^ed a long time, silently, leaning against 
her husband, and then stepped, half timidly, down 
upon the stones which formed a rough base for 
the figure. She laid her two rosy, ungloved hands 
upon the stony fingers of the goddess, and re- 
mained for some moments pressing them in her 
#3i^m grasp and fixing her living eyes upon tho 
y^tiess brow. When she turned round, her eyes 
bright with the tear which deep admiration 
somj^imes calls forth and which, in this case, her 
husmsd was too much absorbed to notice. He 
bgd apparently given orders that the workmen 
j^oul^ be treated to a cask of wine, in honour of 
their discovery. It was now brought and opened 
OB the spot, and the little expert, ^having drawn 
tife first |lass, stepped forward, hat in hand, and 
obsequiously presented it to the Countess. She 
oidyj moistened her lips with it and pisssed it to 
her ^sband. He raised it mechanically to hit 
TOL. II. R 
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; *^0 si^^nly. he iStopp^, helti itaiiahnt^t 
aloft, and poured ft out slowly and soleninly. at\ 
the feet of the Juna , ■ 

“Why, it’s a libation 1” I cried. He made no 
answer, mid walked slowly away. 

There was no more work done that day. The 
labourers lay on the gr 2 iss, gazing with the native 
Roman relish of a fine piece of sculpture, but 
wasting no wine in pagan ceremonies. In the 
evening the Count paid the Juno another visit, 
and gave orders that on the morrow she should be 
transferred to the casina The casino was a 
deserted garden - house, built in not ungraceful 
imitation of an Ionic temple, in which Marcp’s 
ancestors must often have assembled to drink cool 
syrups from Venetian glasses and listen to madri- 
gals and other concetti. It contained several dusty 
fragments of antique sculpture, and it was spacious 
enough to enclose that richer collection of which I 
began fondly to regard the Juno as but the 
nucleus. Here, with short delay, thft fine 
creature was placed, serenely upright, a reversed 
funereal dppus forming a sufficiently solid pedestal. 
The small superintendent, who seemed a thorough 
adept in all the offices of restoration, ruU^ed 
her and scraped her with mysterious art, 
her earthy stains, gave her back the lustre of her ; 
beauty. Her firm,- fine surface sequned glow . 
with a kind irf^ ren^ent purify asid bloom, and 
but for her hreken.hif>d ytAt might hale fand<^ 
she had just receiy^v^K: last strt^ce of the chisd. 
Her presence rem^^^.ifio ^Kret Within two or >■ 
three days halfi%(|da^|hquisitive conoscptUi posted 
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out to obtain sight of hen I happened to be 
present when the first of these gentlemen (a Ger^ 
man in blue . spectacles, with a portfolio uftdfer his 
arm) presented himself at the Villa. The tlount, 
hearing his voice at the door, oame forward and 
eyed him coldly from head to foot 

‘‘Your new Juno, Signor Conte,** began the 
German, “ is, in my opinion, much more likely to 

be a certain Proserpine ** 

“I have neither^ Juno nor a Proserpine to 
discuss 'with you,** said the Count, curtly. “ You 
are misinformed.** 

“ You have dug up no statue ?** cried the Ger- 
man. “What a scandalous hoax !** 

“ None worthy of your learned attention. I am 
sorry you should have the trouble of carrying your 
little note-book so far.** The Count had suddenly 
become witty ! 

“ But you have something, surely. The rumour 
is running through Rome.** 

“The rumour be damned!** cried the Count, 
savagely. “ I have nothing — do you understand ? 
Be so good as to say so to your friends !** 

The answer was explicit, and the poor archaeo- 
departed, tossing his flaxen mane. But I 
/^ided him, and ventured to remonstrate with the 
A^'Couist-* “ She might as well be still in the earth, 
If no one is to see her,** I said. ^ 

^ “/am to see her: that*s enough*!** he answered 
Hrith the unnatural harshness. Then, in a 

moment, as \e caught me eyeing him askanc^ in 
troubled surprise, “ I hated his great portfolio. He 
going to make some hideous drhwihg of bei^ 
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j: * toudi«S .sme ” I said. “ I too have 

been planning to make a little sketch.” vn ' 

* He was silent for some moments, after which: 
he turned and grasped my arm, with less irritatioOr 
but with ejctraorcjinary gravity. "Go in the*® 
towards twilight,” he said, “and sit for an hout 
smd look at her. I think you v(fih give up your 
sketch. If you don’t, my good' old friend-^:— you; 
are welcome !” 

I followed his advice, and, as a friend, I gave 
up my sketch. But an artist is an artist, and 1 
secretly longed to attempt one. Orders strictly 
in accordance with the Count’s reply to our Ger- 
man friend were given to the servants, who, with 
an easy Ita!lian conscience and a gracious Italian 
persuasiveness, assured all subsequent inquirers 
that they had been lamentably misinformed. I 
have no doubt, indeed, that, in default of larger 
opportunity, « they made condolence remunerative. 
Further operations were, for the present, suspended, 
as implying an affront to the incomparable Juno. 
The workmen departed, but the little adept stilj 
haunted the premises and sounded the soil for his 
own entertainment One day he came to me with 
his usual ambiguous grimace. “The beautiful 
hand of the Juno,” he murmuredii “what has 
become of it ?” 

“ I have ^t seen it since you called me to Ipi^' 
at her. I kemetab^ that when I went awajr Jit 
was lying bn the grass, near tire excavation.” ! • 

"l^ere I placed it myself I After that it dis-: 
appeared. Pmv iptfioss^iletT. > . 

“ Do you susgiect one icf your workmen ? ^uch 



as lhat would bring moi^ l^ud|.tlian 
np|»st oi tbejaa dVer looked at*^ ^ 

+4^*Soine/ periiaps, ane greater thieves th^dH -^the 
oriiers. But if I were to call up the gfreatest 
rascal of iho lot and accuse him, the Count would 
liiteriere ” ' 

"He must value that beautiful hand, never- 

^ My friend the resurrectionist looked about him 
and winked. " He values it so much that he 
himself purloined it That’s my belief, and I 
thinlc that the less we say about it the better.” 

" Purloined it, my dear sir ? After all, it’s his 
pwii property.” 

"Not so much as that comes to! So beautiful 
a Creature is more or less the property of every 
one’; we have all a right to look at her. But the 
treats her as if she were a sacro-sanct 
kdag!!^ of the Madonna. He keeps her Under 
lock and key, and pays her solitary visits. What 
does he do, after all ? When a beautiful woman 
is in stone, all one can do is to look at her. And 
what does he do with that precious hand? H6 
k^ps it in a silver box ; he has made a relic of » 
^|tf^ And this cynical personage began to chucklO 
grotesquely as he walked away. 

He left me musing, uncomfortably, and won- 
dering what the deuce he meant. The Count 
certainly chose to make a mystery of the Juno, 
but this seemed a natural incident of the first 
rapture of possession, I was willing to wait for 
permission to approach her, and in the meantime 
I was glad to find that there was a liAit to his 
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apatiiy^^ '®at as' the daj^ ^lafasdl 4 
hegatl to be conscious that his enjoymbat ms 
not communicative, but strangely cold and 
and sombre. That he should admire a marble 
goddess was no reason for his despising mankind ; 
yet he really seemed to be making invidious com- 
parisons between us. From this ridiculous pro- 
scriptiot^his charming wife was not excepted. 
At m<%HKS when I tried to persuade myself that 
he was™!thef worse nor better company than 
usual, the expression of her face contradicted this 
superficial view. She said nothing, but she wore 
a look of really touching perplexity. She sat at 
times with her eyes fixed on him with a kind of 
imploring curiosity, as if for the present she 
were too much surprised to be angry. What 
passed between them in private, I had, of course, 
no warrant to inquire. Nothing, I suspected — 
and that was the misery ! It was part of the 
misery, too, that he was impenetrable to these 
mute glances, ^and looked over her head with an 
air of superb abstraction. Occasionally he seemed 
to notice that I too didn’t know what to make of 
his condition, and then for a moment his dull eye 
would sparkle, half, as it appeared, with a kind of 
sinister irony, and half with an impulse strangely 
stifled, as soon as he felt it, to justify himself 
But from his wife he kept his face inexorably 
averted ; and when die approached him with some 
melancholy attempt at fondness he received it 
with an ill-eoncealied shudder. The situation 
struck me as traneidously queer, and I grew to 
hate the Count jpmd everything that belonged to 




t a thousand littm righi;**? V 

*^m Italian ^ix^unt may be mighty ttet lie 
w<m't me^f Give us some wholesomte youi^ 
reU<^ of our own blood, who will play us none of 
these dusky old-world tricks. Artist as I have 
a^red to be, I will never again recommend a 
husband with traditions !” I lost my pleasure in 
Ae Villa, in the violet shadows and amter lights, 
the mossy marbles and the long-trailitnk'o^le of 
the Alban Hills. painting stood siP^ every- 
thing looked ugly. 1 sat and fumbled with my 
palette, and seemed to be mixing mud with my 
colours. My head was stuffed with dismal 
thoughts ; an intolerable weight settled itself on 
my heart. The poor Count became, to my im- 
i^nation, a dark efflorescence of the evil germs 
which history had implanted in his line. No 
wonder he was foredoomed to be cruel. Was 
not cruelty a tradition in his race, and crime ^n 
example ? The unholy passions of his forefathers 
revived* incurably, in his untaught nature and 
clamoured dumbly for an issue. What a heavy 
heritage it seemed to me, as I reckoned it up 
in my melancholy musings, the Count’s intermin- 
able ancestry ! Back to the profligate revival of 
aits ited vices — back to the bloody medley of 
' mediaeval wars — back through the long, fitfully 
glaring dusk of the early ages to its ponderous 
origin in the solid Roman state— back through all 
the darkness of history it stretched itself, losing 
every claim pn my sympathies as it went. Such 
a rficord was in itself a curse, and imr dear girl 
had expected it to sit as lightly and g^tefuMy on 
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tyer/consdousfiess as her feather on her hat? F 
teve little idea how long this painful situation 
tested It seemed the loi^r from my 
daughter’s persistent reticence and my Itiaififity 
to offer her a word of consolation. A ^ sensitive 

woman, disappointed in marriage, exhausts her 
own ingenuity before she takes counsel of others. 
The Count’s preoccupations, whatever they wer^ 
made him increasingly restless ; he came and went 
at random, with nervous abruptness; he took 
long rides alone, and, as I inferred, rarely went 
through the form of excusing himself to his wife ; 
and still, as time went on, he came no nearer 
explaining his mystery. With the lapse of the 
months, however, I confess that my anxiety began 
to be tempered with compassion. If I had 
.expected to see him propitiate his inexorable 
ancestry by the commission of a misdeed, now 
that his honest nature appeared to have refused 
them this satisfaction, I felt a sort of grudging 
gratitude. A man couldn’t be so infernally blue 
without being, however little he might confess 
it, in want of sympathy. He had always treated 
me with that antique deference to a grizzled beard 
for which elderly men reserve the cream of their 
general tenderness for waning fashions, and I 
thought it possible he would suffer me at last to 
lay a healing hand iipon his trouble. One evening, 
when I had taken leave of my god-daughter and 
given her, in a silent Mss, my rather ineffectual 
blessing, I came, out^ and found the Count sitting- 
in the garden in tnild starlight, and staring at 
a mouldy Hermes, ptented in a clump of c^eander* 
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I h^ him and informed him 

l;efW fhit hte condum required kn expllliition. 
He \alf turned his head, atid his dark^ |)ufHl 
l^bained an instant * ? ^ 

^ " I unde’-stand,” he said ; " you think me crazy !” 
And he tapped his forehead. 

“No, not crazy, but unhappy. And if un- 
Happiness runs its course too freely, of course, it’s 
a great strain upon the mind.” 

He was silent awjiile, and then- — “I am n6t un- 
happy!” he cried, abruptly. “I am tremendously 
happy. You wouldn’t believe the satisfaction 1 
take in sitting here and staring at that old weather^ 
yrorn Hermes. Formerly I used to be afraid of 
him ; his frown used to remind me of a bushy- 
te'owed old priest who taught me Latin and 
looked at me terribly over the book when I 
stsumhied in my Virgil. But now it seems to me 
the friendliest, jolliest thing in the world, and 
suggests the most delightful images. He stood 
pouting his great lips in some old Roman’s garden 
two thousand years ago. He saw the sandalled feet 
treading the alleys, and the rose-crowned headSs 
bending over the ^Une ; he knew the old feasts 
ted tlie old worship, the old believers and the oM 
gfods. As I sit here he speaks to me, in his own 
dumb way, and describes it all I No, no, my 
friend, I am the happiest of men !” 

I had denied that I thought he was crazy, but 
I ted4unly began to suspect it, for I found 
Itching reassuring in this singular rhapsody. 
Th^ Hermes, for a wonder, had keptihis nose ; 
ted when I reflected that my dear C<pntess 



B^l^ted for this senseless pagan blocks t 
secretly promised myself to come the next day^ 
Di^ith a hammer an^ deal him such a lusty blow to 
would make him too ridiculous for a sentimental 
tite-h-tite. Meanwhile, however, the Count’s iur 
fatuation was no laughing matter, and I expressed 
my sincerest conviction when I said, after a pause, 
that I should recommend him to see either a priest 
or a physician. 

He burst into uproarious laughter. “ A priest I 
What should I do with a priest, or he with me ? 
I never loved them, and I feel less like beginning 
than ever. A priest, my dear friend,” he repeated, 
laying his hand on my arm, ‘‘ don’t set a priest at 
me, if you value his sanity ! My confession 
would frighten the poor man out of his wits. 
As for a doctor, I never was better in my life ; 
and unless,” he added abruptly, rising and eyeing 
me askance, “ you want to poison me, in Christian 
charity I advise you to leave me alone.” 

Decidedly, the Count was unsound, and I had 
no heart, for some days, to go back to the Villa. 
How should I treat him, what stand should I 
take, what course did Martha’s happiness and 
dignity demand? I wandered about Rome, 
turning over these questions, and one afternoon 
found myself in tjhe Pantheon. A light spring 
shower had begun, ^hll, and I hurried for refuge 
into the big rotunda which its Christian altats 
have but half converted into a church. No 
Roman montinlent retains a deeper impress of 
ancient life, or has more of the form of the antique 
faiths whose temples were nobler than their god$ 
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Tlie^ 1^ <iop5 seems to the spiritual 

^ar ^ to hold a vague reverberation of pagdn 
: arbi1ilii^ as a shell piclied up otf the beach holds 
the rumour of the sea. Three or four p^mohs 
were scattered before the various altars ; another 
stood near the centre, beneath the aperture in the 
dome As I drew near I perceived this was the 
Count He was planted with his hands behind 
him, looking up first at the heavy rain -clouds, as 
they crossed the great buirs-eye, and then down 
at* the besprinkled 'bircle on the pavement In 
those days the pavement was rugged and cracked 
and magnificently old, and this ample space, in 
free communion with the weather, had become as 
mouldy and mossy and verdant as a strip of 
garden-soil, A tender herbage had sprung up in 
the crevices of the slabs, and the little microscopic 
riioots were twinkling in the rain. This great 
weathei -current, through the uncapped vault, 
deadens effectively the customary odours of 
incense and tallow, and transports one to a 
faith that was on terms of reciprocity with nature. 
It seemed to have performed this office for the 
Count ; his face wore an indefinable expression of 
ecstaisy, and he was so rapt in contemplation that 
it'was^iSome time before he noticed me. The sun 
was struggling through the clouds without, and 
yet a thin rain continued to fall, and came drifting 
down into our gloomy enclosure in a sort of 
illuminated drizzle. The Count watched it with 
the fascinated stare of a child watching a fountain, 
then turned away, pressing his hmd to his 
brow,, and walked over to one of fie rather 
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perfiinctory altars. Here he again stoo8 static^, 
but in a moment tvheeled about and returned tb 
his former place. Just then he recognised me, 
and perceived, I suppose, the curious gaze I mui^ 
have fixed on him. He waved me a greeting 
with his hand, and at last came towards the* 
He was in a state of nervous exaltation — doing 
his best to appear natural. 

" This is the best place in Rome,** he murmured. 

" It is worth fifty St. Peters*. But do you know I 
never came here till the other day? I left ft 
to the forestieri. They go about with theif red 
books and their opera-glasses, and read about this 
and that, and think they know it. Ah ! you must 
feel it — feel the beauty and fitness of that great 
open skylight Now, only the wind and the rain, 
the sun and the cold, come down ; but of old-— of 
old ** — and he touched my arm and gave me a 
strange smile — ‘‘the pagan gods and goddesses 
used to descend through it and take their places 
at their altars. What a procession, when the 
eyes of faith could see it ! Those are the things 
they have given us instead I** And he gave a 
pitiful shrug. “ I should like to pull down their 
pictures, overturn their candlesticks, and poison 
their holy *water!** 

“ My dear CounV* I said gently, “ you should 
tolerate peopte*s honest beliefs. Would you renew 
the Inqui^tion, and in the interest of Jupiter and 
Mercuiy ?” 

‘‘People tolerate belief, if they' 

guessed itT' “There’s been a great tailc^ 

about the pajgan per^adutions ; but tho CMstiani- 
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ps^ecutec}:^ well, and th^ old gods were? 
sluj^ped in caves and woods as well as the new. 
And n^ne the worse for that I It was in csaves^ 
woods and streams, in earth and air 
ififtteri they dwelt And there-^and here, too, in 
s|^ of A all your Christian lustrations — a son of 
c^d Italy may find them still!” 

He had said more than he meant, and his mask 
hid fallen, I looked at him hard, and felt a 
^dden outgush of the compassion we always feel 
for a creature irrespoifeibly excited. I seemed to 
touch the source of his trouble, and my relief was 
great, for my discovery made me feel like bursting 
into laughter. But I contented myself with 
smiling benignantly. He looked back at me 
suspiciously, as if to judge how far he had 
betrayed himself; and in his glance I read, 
^mehoWi that he had a conscience we could take 
hold of. In my gratitude I was ready to thank 
any gods he pleased. “Take care, take care,” I 
said, ^^ydu are saying things which if the sacristan 

there were to hear and report 1” And I passed 

,my hgujd through his arm and led him away. 

I, w|lS startled and shocked, but I was also 
amused and comforted. The Count had suddenly 
become for me a delightfully curious phenomenon, 
and I passed the rest of the day in meditating on 
the slramge ineffaceability of race-characteristics 
A sturdy young Latin I had called poor Marco, 
and he was sturdier, indeed, than I had dreamed 
him ! Discretion was now out of place, and on 
Ste imorro I spdke to my god-daug||er, 
ibad been hoping, I think, that I yuld ji^lp 
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fear 'to 1^** feeiort^ fyt 

gave way p tears and eq^essed tl^at 
miserable* ‘‘At first^^ she said, “I thengiit A 
was all fancy, and not his ‘ affection that was 
growing less but iny exactions that were growing 
greater. But suddenly it settled upon me like a 
mortal chill — the conviction that he had ceased to 
care for me, that something had come between us. 
And the puzzling thing has been the want of 
possible cause in my own conduct, or of any sign 
that there is another woman in the case. I have 
racked my brain to discover what I had said, or 
done, or thought, to displease him ! And yet he 
goes about like a man too deeply injured to 
complain. He has never uttered a harsh word or 
given me a reproachful look. He has simply 
renounced me. I have dropped out of his life.'* 
She spoke with such a pathetic little quiver in 
her voice that I was on the point of telling her 
that I had guessed the riddle, and that this was 
half the battle. But I was afraid of her incjped*- 
ulity. My solution was so fantastic, so apparently 
far-fetched, so absurd, that I resolved to wait for 
convincing evidence. To obtain it I continued to 
watch the Count, covertly and cautiously, but with 
a vigilance whidi disinterested curiosity now made 
intensely keen. I returned to my painting, ahd 
neglect^ no pretoiKt for hovering about the gardens 
and the neighbotirliood of the casino. The Count, 
I think, 9uspe^?tod my designs, or at least my 
suspicions, and have been glad to rememlw 
just what he Im^ suffered himself to say to me i$ 
the Pantheom But it cfeepened my interest fet 




4tu0ioii thait, iit s6 liar I 
crt|i4 tead Hs deeply brooding face, be stoned^ 
iialf contemptuously— to have forgiven me- He 
gave me a glance 6ccasionally, as he passed me, 
in wh^ a kind of dumb desire for help appeared 
to struggle with the conviction that such a one 
as I would never even understand him. I was 
willing enough to help him, but the case was 
exceedingly delicate, and I wished to master the 
symptoms. Meanwjule, I worked and waited and 
wondered. Ah ! I wondered, you may be sure, 
with an interminable wonder, and, turn it over as 
I would, I couldn’t get used to my idea. Some- 
times it offered itself to me with a perverse 
fascination which deprived me of all wish to 
interfere. The Count took the form of a precious 
psycliological study, and refined feeling seemed to 
dictate a tender respect for his delusion. I envied 
him thf force of his imagination, and I used some- 
times to close my eyes with a vague desire that 
when I opened them I might find Apollo under 
the opposite tree, lazily kissing his flute, or see 
Diana hurrying with long steps down the ilex- 
walk. But for the most part my host seemed to 
simply an unhappy young man, with a morbid 
mental twist which ought to be smoothed away as 
^edtly as possible. If the remedy was to match 
ttie disease, however, it would have to be an ex- 
temrdinary dose ! 

One evening, having bidden my god-daughter 
good-^night, I started on my usual walk to my 
lodgipgs in the Corso. Five minutes a#er leaving 
villa-gate I discovered that I had 1^ my eye- 



glass— objeqt in constant use — 4)ebin4 me. I, 
immediately remembered that, while paintings ,J 
had broken the string which fastened it round , 
neck, and had hooked it profisionally up^p thf 
twig of a flowering-almond which happei^^; to he 
near me. Shortly afterwards I had gaihered ip 
«nj^ things and retired, unmindful of the glass 
and now, as I needed it to read the evening paper« 
at the Caffb Greco, there was no alternative, but 
to retrace my steps and detach it from its twig. 

I easily found it, and lingered awhile to note the 
curious night-aspect of the spot I had been study- 
ing by daylight. The night was magnificent, and 
full-charged with the breath of the eariy Roman 
spring. The moon was rising fast and flinging 
her silver checkers into the heavy masses of 
shadow. Watching her at play, I strolled further 
and suddenly came in sight of the casino. 

Just then the moon, which for a moment Imd 
been concealed, touched with a white ray a small 
marble figure which adorned the pediment of this 
rather factitious little structure. The way it 
leaped into prominence suggested that a i*arer 
spectacle was at hand, and that the same influence, 
must be vastly becoming to the imprisoned Juno^ 
The door of the casino was, as usual, locked, bu| 
the moonlight flooded the high r placed windows 
so generously , my curiosity became obstinate 
and inventive, I dr^ged a garden -seat /ound 
from the poriko, ^aced it on end, and sucfseeded 
in climbing of it and bringing iny^ 

abreast of one Of the.wiftdows. The caseme*|l 
yielded to my pressure, toned on its hinges, and ; 
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showed me #hat I had been looking for — d'trtos- 
hguraLtiOtt. The beautiful image stood bathed in 
the c 81 d radiance, shining with a purity that made 
convincingly divine. If by day her rich pale- 
ness suggfeiited faded gold, she now had a com- 
Idexidn like silver slightly dimmed. The effect 

almost terrible ; beauty so expressive could 
hardly be inanimate. This was my foremost ob- 
Snivation — I leave you to fancy whether my next 
wts less interesting. Sfc At some distance from the 
fobt of the statue, just out of the light, I perceived 
a figure lying flat on the pavement, prostrate ap- 
parently with devotion. I can hardly tell you 
how it completed the impressiveness of the scene. 
It marked the shining image as a goddess indeed, 
and seemed to throw a sort of conscious pride 
into her stony mask. Of course, in this recumbent . 
worshipper I immediately recognised the Count, 
and while I lingered there, as if to help me to read 
the full meaning of his attitude, the moonlight 
travelled forward and covered his breast and face. 
Then I saw that his eyes were closed, and that 
he was either asleep or swooning. Watching him 
attentively, I perceived his even respirations, and 
judged there was no reason for alarm. The 
moonlight blanched his face, which seemed already 
pale With weariness. He had come into the 
presence of the Juno in obedience to that fabulous 
passion of which the symptoms had given us so 
inuch to wander at, and, exhausted either by 
<^mpliance or resistance, he had sunk down at 
Iter feet^ in a stupid sleep. The lunatil; influence 
roiised him, however; ;he mutt^d soiiie- 
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Ihfeg feim^If, vagudy istarii^. Then, 

#tecognisittg his situation, he rose and stood for 
some time gazing fixedly at the brilliant imag^ 
with an expression which I suspected ^yas not 
that of wholly unprotesting devotion. He uttered 
a string of broken words, of which I was unable 
to catch the meaning, and then, after another 
pause and a long, melancholy moan, he turned' 
slowly to the door. As rapidly and noiselessly 
as possible I descended from my post of vigilance 
and passed behind the casino, and in a moment I 
heard the sound of the closing lock and of his 
departing footsteps. 

The next day, meeting in the garden the func- 
tionary who had conducted the excavation, I shook 
my finger at him with an intention of portentous 
gravity. But he only grinned like the malicious 
earth-gnome to which I had always compared him, 
and twisted his moustache as if my menace were a 
capital joke. ** If you dig any more holes here^” I 
said, you shall be thrust into the deepest of thein, 
and have the earth packed down on top of yo^ 
We have made enough discoveries, and we want no 
more statues. Your Juno has almost ruined us/' 

He burst out laughing. " I expected as much 
— I had my notion !” 

What was your notion 

“ That the $^nor Conte would begin and say 
his prayers to hitr.” 

“ Good heavens ! Is the case so common 
Why did you cf^pect it ?” . , , 

“On the cohtra.0^, the case is rare. But | 
have furnbled so Ipng in the monstrous herit^P^ < 
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df iwitiquity that I have learneid a multitude pt 
that ' ancient rWicfe may ^ woti 
ihbdeiTi miracles. ' There is a pagan element in 
?; ill of us^ I don’t speak for you, illustrusimi 
^ the old gods have still their wor- 

ahipi>ers. The old spirit still throbs here and 
there, ind the Signor Conte has his share of it. 
iHe’» a good fellow, but, between ourselves, he*s 
in impossible Christian!” And this singular 
personage resumed hig impertinent hilarity. 

‘ “ tf your previsions were so distinct, you ought 
to have given me a hint of them,” I said. ‘‘I 
should have sent your spadesmen walking.” 

Ah, but the Juno is so beautiful I” 

“ fler beauty be blasted I Can you tell me 
what has become of the Contessa’s? To* rival 
the^Jnho she is turning to marble herself.” 

/He shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘Ah, but the 
. f und li worth fifty thousand scudi !” 

“ I, would give a hundred thousand to have her 
innihilated ! Perhaps, after all, I shall want you 
to dig another hole.” 

“ At ybur service !” he answered, with a flourish, 
while I turned my back upon him. 
n couiile of days later I dined, as I often did, 
with :my host and hostess, and met the Count 
face to face for the first time since his prostration 
in the casino. He bore the traces of it, and was 
uncommonly taciturn and absent. It appeared 
to me that the path of the antique faith was not 
s^ewn with flowers, and that the Juno was be- 
fcbmihg tiaily a harder mistress to serve. Dinner 
tte scarcely over before he rosfe from t^ble and 
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todic hat As he did so, passing near his 

iiirffe, he fkltered ^ moment, stopped atid gave her— 
for the first time I imagine — that vaguely imt)lorihg 
look which I myself had often caught She movted 
her lips in inarticulate sympathy and put btit her 
hands. He drew her towards him, kissed her i^^rith ah 
almost brutal violence, and strode away. The occa- 
sion was propitious, and further delay unnecessary. 

“What I have to tell you is very strahge,” I 
said to the Countess, “ very improbable, very in- 
credible. But perhaps you will not find it so bad 
as you feared. There is a woman in the case! 
Your enemy is the Juno. The Count — how shall 
I say it ? — the Count takes her au sirieux^ She 
was silent ; but after a moment she touched my 
arm with her hand, and I knew she meant that I 
had spoken her own belief. “You admired his 
antique simplicity : you see how far it goes' ! He 
has reverted to the faith of his fathers. Dormant 
for so many centuries, that imperious image has 
silently evoked it. He believes in the pedigrees 
you ui^ed to dog’s-ear your school-mythology with 
trying to get by heart. In a word, dear child, 
Marco is an anthropomorphist. Do you know 
what that means 

“ I suppose you will be terribly shocked,” she 
answered, “if I say that he is welcome to any 
faith, if he will only share it with me. I will 
believe in Jupiter, if he'll bid me ! My sortow Is 
not for that: let my husband be himself! . My 
sorrow is for the gulf of silence and indiflfei^feniie 
that has opened itself between us. His* Junb is' 
the reality; I aha the fiction!” 
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"I h^ve lately become reconciled to tfais;gu}f of 
sileiicc, and to your losing % a while yow imr 
poitance. After the fable the moral I The popf 
fellow has but half succumbed ; the other Jbalf 
fprptests. The modern man is shut out in the 
4arknes§N^ith his irreproachable wife. How can 
he have failed to feel — ^vaguely and grossly, if it 
must haye been, but in every thrc|) of his heart--T- 
that you are a more perfect experiment of nature, 
a riper fruit of time, than those primitive periods 
fpr whom Juno was > terror and Venus a model? 
He. pays you the compliment of believing you 
an unconvertible modern. He has crossed the 
Acheron, but he has left you behind, as a pledge 
to the present. We will bring him back to 
redeem it The old ancestral ghosts ought to be 
propitiated when a pretty creature like you has 
sacrificed the best elements of her life. He has 
pi:oved himself one of the Valerii ; we shall see to 
it that be is the last, and yet that his passing away 
shall leave the Conte Marco in excellent health.” 

I apdke with confidence, and partly felt it, for 
it seemed to me that if the Count was to be 
touched jt must be by the sense that his strange 
. sp|rit|iil excursion had not made his wife detest 
him. talked long and to a hopeful end, for 
went away my god-daughter expressed 
||^e desire to go out and look at the J,uno. ** I 
afrmd of her almost from the first,” she said, 
** ^nd have hardly seen her since she was set up in 
thp casino. Perhaps I can learn a lesson from 
|5,er— perhaps I can guess how she chari^^ him !” 

» l^or a moment I hesitated, from the nar that 



Then, as something in the poor giil*?s face 
gested that she too had thought of this and felt. a 
sudden impulse to pluck victory from the heart of 
danger, I bravely offered her my arm. The tiight 
was cloudy, and on this occasion, apparently, the 
triumphant goddess was to depend upon her own, 
lustre. But as we approached the casino I saw 
that the door was ajar and that there was lampr 
light within. The lamp was suspended in front 
of the image, and it showed us that the place was 
empty. But evidently the Count had lately been 
there. Before the statue stood a roughly extem- 
porised altar, composed of a shapeless fragment of 
antique marble, engraved with an illegible Greek 
inscription. We seemed really to stand in a 
pagan temple, and as we gazed at the serene 
divinity I think we each of us felt for a moment 
the breath of superstition. It ought to have been 
quickened, I suppose, but it was rudely arrested, 
by our observing a curious glitter on the face df 
the low altar. A second glance showed us it was 
blood ! " ' 

My companion looked at me in pale horror, 
and turned away with a cry. A swarm of hideous 
conjectures pressed into my mind, and for a 
moment I was sickened. But at last I remem- 
bered that there % blood and blood, and that in 
the best time tj|e ancient Romans offered no 
human victims, ^ ^ 

" Be sure it^ f0y Innocent,*' I said ; " a 
a kid, or a calf|% But it wastenoi^^ 

for her nerfes bcf 



orMson-l^ckle, and she txi 

a^ation. The rest of the night 
not filmed iHt a way to restore her tc caliinte% 
vTbe Count had not come in, and she sat for 
0m from hour to hour* I remained with her — 
smokii^ my cigar as composedly as I might ; but 
^temally I wondered what in horror’s name had 
become of him. Gradually, as the hours wore 
away, I arrived at a vague interpretation of these 
laftrange practices — an interpretation none the less 
valid and less weldome for being comparatively 
cheerful. The blood-drops on the altar, I mused, 
were the last instalment of his debt and the end 
of his delusion. They had been a happy necessity, 
for he was after all too generous a creature not to 
hate himself for having shed them, not to abhor so 
cruelly insistent an idol He had wandered away 
to recover himself in solitude, and he would come 
back tc us with a repentant heart and an inquiring 
mind I I should certainly have believed all this 
more easily, however, if I could have heard his 
footstep fn the hall Toward dawn scepticism 
threatened to creep in with the gray light, and I 
restlessly betook myself to the portico. Here in 
a few moments I saw him cross the grass, heavy- 
foQte^i splashed with mud, and evidently exces- 
tired. He must have been walking all 
night, and his face denoted that his spirit had 
been ad restless as his body. He passed near me, 
and before he entered the house he stopped, looked 
4t me a moment, and then held out his hand. I 
grasped it warmly, and it seemed to ii|e to ||.rQb 
I with, all that he was unable to utter. 
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I 4sk^’^ t 

lie §mm&&^ his kmi over his eyes ^fi# shook hti ^ 
head. "‘Not now— not yet — some time!" Ip 
answered. v 

I was disappointed, but I convinced her, I 
that he had cast out the devil. She felt, poor gkV 
a pardonable desire to celebrate the event 
returned to my lodging, spent the day in ^Home^ 
and came back to the Villa toward dusk. I was 
told that the Countess was in the grounds I 
looked for her cautiously at first, for I thought it 
just possible I might intrude upon the^ natural 
consequences of a reconciliation ; but, failing to 
meet her, I turned toward the casino, and found 
myself face to face with the mocking little 
commissioner. 

Does your excellency happen to have twenty 
yards of stout rope about him ?” he asked, gravely* 

“ Do you want to hang yourself for the trouble 
you have stood sponsor to ?” I answered. 

Ifs a hanging matter, I promise you. The 
Countess has given orders. You will find her in 
the casino. Sweet-voiced as she is, she knows how 
to make her orders understood,’' 

At the door of th® casino stood half-a-dozen of 
the labourers on the place, looking vaguely solemn, 
like outsta^^ng dependants at a superior funeral* 
The Co\mt€»i,was within, in a position which was * 
an answer to the surveyor's riddle* She stood 
with her |^i:ed on the Juno, who bad been 
removed from her pedestal and lay stretched' ip 
her magnificapt upon rude litter. % ^ 

Do yop she said. “ She's beauti- \ 
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*? ' ' ' 

fui, she’s noble, she’s precfotis, but - she must gd 
batckl^ And, with a passionate gestiir^ ^ 
soem^ to repiesent an open grave. 

^ was hugely delighted, but I thought it diserek 
lHllToke my chin and look scrupulous. " She is 
fifty thousand scudi.” 

She shook her head sadly. “ If we were to sell 
b# to the Pope and give the money to the poor, 
it > wouldn’t profit us. She must go back — she 
nAist go back I We must smother her beauty in 
tha 'dreadful earth, it makes me feel almost as if 
she were ^live ; but it came to me last night with 
overwhelming force, when my husband came in 
and refused to see me, that he will not be himself 
so long as she is above ground. To cut the knot 
we must bury her ! If I had only thought of it 
beitjre!” 

Not before !” I said, shaking my head in turn. . 
^‘Heaven reward our sacrifice now!” 

The little expert, when he reappeared, seemed 
hnrdly like an agent of the celestial influences, but 
he was deft and active, which was more to the 
point. Every now and then he uttered some 
half-articulate lament, by way of protest againsi 
.the Countess’s cruelty ; but I saw him privately 
scanni^K the recumbent image with an eye which 
>0 foresee a malicious glee in standing on 
a oertain unmatked spot on the turf and grinning 
till people stared. He had brought back *an 
abtusdance of rope, and, having summoned his 
assikan^, who vigorou^y lifted the litter, he led 
the way to the original excavation, vs^ich had 
JbeOh left unclosed, owing to the project y further 



tbe gt^ve the eyenliif h^ fiallen ttid 
.df 0hr tnarble victim wa$ shrouded in a dusl^ v^dil, 
liTo one spoke- — if not exactly for shame, M ieait 
for regret. Whatever our plea, our perfoitnanCe 
looked, at least, monstrously profane. The ropes 
were adjusted and the Juno was slowly lowered 
into her earthy bed. The Countess took a !h&ad^ 
ful of earth and dropped it solemnly on her breast 
" May it He lightly, but for ever P* she said. 

"Amen !” cried the little surveyor, with a strai%e, 
sneering inflection ;^and he gave us a l^w, as he 
departed, which betrayed an agreeable conscious- 
ness of knowing where fifty thousand scudi were 
buried. His underlings had another cask of wine, 
the result of which, for them, was a suspension of 
all consciousness, and a subsequent irreparable 
confusion of memory as to where they had plied 
their spades. 

The Countess had not yet seen her husbatld, 
^who had again apparently betaken himself to coih^ 
munion with tl^ great god Pan. I was of courSt 
unwilling to l^ve her to encounter alone the 
results of her momentous deed. She wandered 
into the drawing-room and pretended to occupy 
herself with a bit of embroidery, but in reality she 
was bravely composing herself for an “explanation ” 
I took up a book, but it held my attention as 
feebly. As the evening wore away I heaid a 
movement on the Hite^ld, and saw the Connt 
lifting the curtain which masked the 

door and lodkitigf^ Silently at his wife. Mis eyef 
were briHiaitl, but not mgry. He had missed thfe 
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'iei!^\ faw fixed on her wo?k, «ad W 
Weealktaads illce.an image of domestic tranq«i|Uit}i. 
Ihe teag^7$eemed to fascinate him ; he came Ip 
sIjoM}^* almost on tiptoe, walked to the chimney-' 
piece, and stood there awhile, jgiving her, askano©, 
Hia immen^ deal of attentions What had passed, 
what was passing, in his mind, I leave to your own 
apprehension. My god-daughter’s hand trembled 
as it rose and fell, and the colour came into her 
cW*k, At last she Raised her eyes and sustained 
the gazyn which all his returning faith seemed 
concentrated. He hesitated a moment, as if her 
very forgiveness kept the gulf open between them, 
and then he strode forward, fell on his two knees, 
and buried his head in her lap. I departed as the 
Count had come in, on tiptoe. 


He never became, if you will, a thoroughly 
modern man ; but one day, years after, when a 
visitor to whom he was showing his cabinet became 
inquisitive as to a marble hand, suspended in one 
of its tamer recesses, he looked ^ve and turned 
the lock on it “It is the hand of a beautiful 
Oreature,” he said, “ whom I once greatly admired.” 

1 “All ' — ^ Roman?” asked the gentleman, with 

“ A Greek,” said the Count, with a frown. 


1874. 
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Having handed me my cup of tea, she proceeded 
to make her own — an operation she performed with 
an old-maidish precision I delighted to observe* 
The story is not my own (she then began), but 
that of persons with whom for a time I was inti- 
mately connected. I have led a very quiet life ; 
this is my only romance — and it's the romance 
of others. When I was a young woman of 
twenty-two my poor mother died, after a 
weary illness, and I found myself obliged to seek? 
a new home. Making a home require^ time and 
money. I had neither to spare, so I advertised 
for a “ situation,” rating my accomplishments 
modestly, and asking rather for kind treatment 
than high ^ges, Mrs. Garnyer immediately 
answerec| my advertisement She offered me a 
fair salary and a peaceful asylum. 1[ was to teach 
her Httle boy tjie rudiments of my slender stock 
of science and to make myself generally usefuL 
Something in her: ^ manner assured me 

tbat in accepting ife latter condition I was pfedg^ 
ing myself to very onerous servitude? andf If 
never found reason to repent of My Wgaia I 
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had always valued my freedom before all thihgs, 
aad it seemed to me that fn tradiflg it away even 
partially I was surren<?ering a priceless treasure ; 
but Mrs. Garnyer made bondage very eas^* I 
liked her from the first, and I doubt if she ever 
fully appreciated my fidelity and affection. She 
knew she could trust me, and she always spoke 
pf me as “a good creature but she never meas- 
ured the trouble I saved her, or the little burdens 
I lifted from her pretty, feeble shoulders. Both in 
h^ position and her person there was something 
singularly appealing. She was in those days — 
indeed she always remained — a very attractive 
woman ; but she had grace even more than beauty. 
She was young, and looked even younger than her 
years ; slight, fluttering,' with frequent gestures 
and not many words, and fairer, whiter, purer in 
Complexion than any woman I have seen. She 
reminded me of a sketch from which the “shading” 
has been omitted. She had her shadows indeed, 
as well as her lights ; but they were all turned in- 
ward. She might have been made up of the airy 
sUbstaiice of lights and shadows. Nature in putting 
her together had left out the harder, heavier parts, 
the selfishness, the ambition, the power to insist and 
to calcijlate. Experience, however, had given her 
a' burden to carry; she was evidently sorrow-laden. 
She shifted the cruel weight from shoulder to 
shoulder, she ached and sighed under it, and in the 
depths of her sweet natural smile you saw it press- 
ing the tears from her very soul. Mrs. Gamyer's 
distresjifes, I confess, were in my eyes an acMed efipmn. 
1 wi» desperately fond of a bit of romfl||ce, ahd as 
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I was plairfly never to have one of my own, I nia<k 
the most of neighbour’s. This secret sadness 
would have covered mqre sins than I ever had to 
forgive her. At first, naturally, I connected it 
with the death of her husband ; but, as time went 
on, I found reason to believe that there had been 
little love between the pair. She had been married 
against her will ; Mr. Garnyer was fifteen years 
her senior, and, as she frankly mentioned, coamely 
and cruelly dissipated. Their married life, had 
lasted but three years, and had come to an end to 
her great and manifest relief. Had he done her 
while it lasted some irreparable wrong? I suspected 
so ; she was like a garden-rose with half its petals 
plucked. He had left her with diminished meanSj 
though her property (mostly her own) was still 
ample for her needs. These, with those of her 
son, were extremely simple. To certain little 
luxuries she was obstinately attached ; but her 
manner of life was so monotonous and frugal that 
she must have spent but a fraction of her income* 
It was her single son — the heir of her hopes, the 
apple of her eye — that she entrusted to my car^. 
He was five years old, and she had taught hin^ his 
letters — a great feat she seemed to think ; sh^ ^as 
as proud of it as if she had invented the alphgfcbet 
for the occasion,. She had called him Eustace j for 
she meant that iie' 4^ the best of everyJ^ 

thing-4^e pretfi^t clothes, the prettiest ^ play- 
things aM thje name. He was himself 

as pretty as hh^name, though not at all ih 'the 
manner of his mother. He was slight^ 
but far more nerirous' and decided, and' he 
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odl^ieiiher fe^ures nor l»r colouring:'' Least of 
all had he 4ter expression. Mrs. Gamyer’s attitude 
^as of t^der, pensive sufferance irodified by 
hup^-^a ceitaih half-mystical hope which see®S®d 
^in to religion, but which was not all religion, for 
the heayen she dreamed of was situated here below. 
Ihe boy from his early childhood presented himself 
^ a little man who would take a line of his 
own. He was not one who would ever wait for 
things, good or evil ; he would snatch boldly at 
th^i one sort and sna^his fingers at the other. He 
had a pale, dark skin, not altogether healthy in 
toife ; a mass of fine brown hair, which seemed 
given him just to emphasise by its dancing sweep 
the petulant little nods and shakes of his head ; 
^nd a. deep, wilful, malicious eye. His eye told 
me fi'cm the first that I. should have no easy work 
ijrfth him, and with every possible relaxation of the 
nursery-code my place never became in the least a 
'sinecure. His wits were so quick, however, and his 
imagination so lively, that I gradually managed to 
fill out his mother’s meagre little programme of 
study. , Tnis had been drawn up with a sparing 
band ; her only fear was of his being overworked. 
The poor lady had but a dim conception of what 
4 man. of the world is expected to know. She 
nought I believe, that with his handsome face, 
h^ handsome property, and his doting mother, 
he Would^ need to know little more than how to 
$|gn that pretty name of Eustace to replies to 
myitations to dinner. I wonder now that with her 
constatMR interference I contrived to se|^the child 
mtellectually on his leg^. Later, wheiighe bad a 
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I received a compliment for my per^veti 

. • : . '•:/4 

. The truth is, I became fond of him ; his v^i^l 
imperfections fascinated me. He would! soo^. 
enough have to take his chance of the world'si 
t^erance, and society would cease to consist fof, 
hton of a couple of coaxing women. I told Mrsi* 
Garnyer that there was never an easier <^ild to 
spoil, and that those fondling hands of hers would 
sow a crop of formidable problems for future years. 
But Mrs. Garnyer was utterly incapable of taking 
a rational view of matters, or of sacrificing to-day 
to to-morrow; and her folly was the more incur- 
able as it was founded on a strange, perverse 
little principle — a crude, passionate theory — that 
love, love, pure love, is the sum and substance of 
maternal duty, and that the love which reasons 
and requires and refuses is cruel and wicked “ I 
know you think I am a silly goose,’^ she said, ‘*and 
not fit to have a child at all. But you are wrong 
— I promise you you are wrong. I am veiy 
reasonable, I am very patient ; I have a great dep 
to bear^more than you know — and I besu* it very 
well. But one can't be always on the stretch— ^ 
always hard and wise and gpod. In some things 
prie must break down and be one’s poor natural 
lonely self. ^VkstSice can’t turn out wrong; it’s 
impossible ; it /^uld be too cruel. You must . hot 
say it nor hint it I shall do with him what iipjj 
heart bids me ; is all I have ; be consoles me.” 

My notions perhaps were a little old-fashioned i> 
but surely it will never altogether go out df fashi^* 
to teach a child that he is not to have tbp mopn ihjft 
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iSrymg for it |fow Eustace had a particular fattc^ 
for the moon, for everything bright, inaccessible 
Jl>$urd flis will was as shaip as a ffeel 
spring, and it was vain to attempt to bend it or 
tfareak it. He had an indefeasible conviction that 
was number one among men ; and if he had 
been bom in the purple, as they say, of some far* 
off Eastern court, or found himself the final morbid 
Jittle offshoot of a long line of despots, he couldn't' 
have had a greater id^a of his prerogative. The 
poor child had no sense of justice — he had the 
e^ttra virtues^ but not the regular ones. He could 
condescend, he could forgive, he could allow 
tfcjngs, if his leave had been asked, but he couldn't 
endure the hint of a conflicting right. He coiild 
love, love passionately; but he was so jealous and 
iSacacting that his love cost you very much more 
Allan it was worth. If he liked me and confided in 
me, I had worked hard for it — I had to " live up” 
it. He thought it a very great honour that 
hfe shoidd care to harness me up as his horse, to 
^throw me his ball by the hour, to make me joggle 
with him on the see -saw (sitting close to the > 
middle), till my poor bones ached. Nevertheless, in 
thii frtilk, childish arrogance there was an almost 
irreiSstllAe charm, and I was absurdly flattered at» 
his libihg me. , Poor me ! at twenty-three I was 
hi^ fir?^ ** conquest” — the first in a long list, as 
I believe it came to be. If he required a great 
mnr^n, fee used it .with a peculiar grace of his 
tNvn, and he admitted the corresponding dbliga1ioi| 
of being'^clever and brilliant As a child leven, feje 
had a kind of personal distinction. Hisi taldnta 
\ yot, ri.. ' ' . X , 
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were excellent, and teaching him, whatever it may 
have been, was at least not dull work. It was 
indeed less to things really needful than to the 
luxuries of learning that he took most kindly* He 
had an excellent ear for music, and though he 
never practised properly he turned off an air wilh 
wonderful expression. In this he resembled his 
mother, who was a natural musician. She, how- 
ever, was always at the piano, and whenever I 
think of her in those early years I see her sitting 
before it musingly, half sadly, with her pretty head 
on one side, her fair braids thrust behind her ears 
— ears from which a couple of small but admirable 
diamonds were never absent — and her white hands 
wandering over the notes, seeking vaguely for a 
melody they seemed hardly to dare to remember, 
Eustace had an unsatiable appetite for stories, 
though he was one of the coolest and most merci- 
less of critics. I can imagine him now at my 
knee, with his big eyes fastened on my lips, 
demanding more wonders and more, till my short- 
winded invention had to cry for breath. Do 'my 
best, I could never startle him; my giants were 
never big enough and my fairies never small 
enough, my enchanters, dragons, dungeons and 
castles never on the really grand scale of his own - 
imaginative needs, I felt dreadfully below the 
mark. At last he would open his wilful little 
mouth and yawn in my face, with a dreadfully 
dry want of o<xiviaiion. I felt flattered when by 
chance I hod him, for, by a precocious 

* instinct, he knew tinsel fibm gold. “ L&k hefd^' 
he would say, "yoii are remarkably iigly; whOt 



j^a^s, you so p^ly ^ Ypur uose is so .big irt the 
|ud.|; (YoU iUeodn't protest; 1 was ixi^lyT Like 
piOst ypy wotpen> I have improved with 
^ime.) vOf course I u^ed to. rebuke him for his 
rudeness ; though I was secretly thankful, because 
^it taught, me a number of things. Once he said 
something, I forget what, that made me burst 
iptQ tears. It was the first time, and the last ; fpr 
i found that, instead of exciting his pity, tears 
only moved his contempt, and apparently a kind of 
cynical, physical disgus^i^ The best way was to turn 
the tables on him by pretending to be indifferent 
and superior. In that case he himself would con- 
descend to tears — bitter, wrathful tears. Then 
yoW had perhaps gained nothing, but you had lost 
nothing. In every other case you Aad lost. 

II. 

*0F course these close relations lasted but a couple 
of years, 1 had made him very much wiser than 
myself ; he was growing tall and boyish and 
terribly inquisitive. My poor little stories ceased 
to have any illusion for him, and he would spend 
hours lying on his face on the carpet, kicking up 
,his neat little legs and poring over the Arabian 
NighiSy Ike Fairy Queen^ the other prime en- 
chanters of childhood. My advice would have 
been to pack him off to school ; but I might as 
well have asked his mother to send him to the 
pepitentiary. He was to be educated en prince* 
he was to have an instructor to himself. I thought 
i S|pnpathetically of the worthy pedagogue yrho w«U? 
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minister to Eustsice without competitimi. But 
such a mt was easily found — ^in fact, he w^s found 
three times over. Three private tutc^s came and 
went successively. They fell in love, punctually, 
with Mrs. Garnyer. Their love indeed she might 
have put up with; but unhappily, unlike Viola, 
they “ told ” it — by letter — with an offer of their 
respective hands. Their letters were different, but 
to Mrs. Garnyer their hands were all alike, all 
very untidy paws. “ The horrid creatures ! ” was 
her invariable commentary. ‘‘ I wouldn’t speak 
to them for the world. /My dear, you must do 
it.” And I, who had never declined an offer 
on my own account, went to work in this whole- 
sale manner for my friend ! You will say that, 
young as she was — ^pretty, independent, lonely — 
Mrs. Garnyer would have looked none the worse 
for a spice of coquetry. But she never would have 
forgiven herself a flirtation. Her greatest charm 
for me was her scorn for this sort of levity, and 
indeed her general contempt for cheap sentimental 
effects. It was as if, from having drunk at the 
crystal head-spring, she had lost her taste for 
standing water. She was absolutely indifferent to 
attention ; it inspired her, in fact, with a kind of 
terror. She had not a trace of personal vanity ; 
she was even without visible desire to please. 
Unfortunately, as you see, she pleased in spite of 
herself. As regards she had an imposing 
array of principles i on this one point ste was 
always very e^scplicif. either a passion,” she; 

said, "dr it’s notiWnff. You can know it by boitigf 
willing to give up e«rythi«g for it^name and 
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lariie, pteist aiid future, this world afi4' the fiext. 
tk) keep back a feather’s weight of tenderness 
or ti^st ? Then you We not in love, "Yoh must 
/fsk everything, for ydu get everything — if you 
are happy. I can’t understand a woman trifling 
with such feelings. They talk about the unpardorj^ 
able sin ; that’s it, it seems to me. Do you know 
^ word in the language ! most detest? — Flirta- 
iwfu Poh ! it makes me ill.” When Mrs. Garnyer 
uttered this hint of an esoteric doctrine, her clear 
blue eyes would becom^clouded with the gathered 
mists of memory. In this matter she understood 
herself and meant what she said. 

Impatient as she was of being ‘‘made up to,” 
slfe herself very little to such dangers, and 

almost never went into the world. She met her 
few friends but two or three times a year, and was 
without a single intimate. As time went on she . 
came to oare more for me than for any one. 
When Eustace had outgrown my teaching she 
insisted on my remaining in any capacity I chose 
- — ^as housekeeper, companion, seamstress, guest; 

I might make my own terms. I became a little 
of ^ach of these, and with the increasing freedom 
of pur intercourse grew to regard her as a younger 
and weal^er sister. I gave her, for what it was 
worth, my best judgment on all things. Her 
own confidence always stopped short of a certain 
point; a little curtain of reticence was always 
suspended between us. Sometimes it appeared 
to grow thinner and thinner, becoming almost 
transparSnt and revealing the figures behind it 
Sometimes it seemed to move and flutter in the 
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-muriiimr of our talk, as if in a 
drop away or melt away into air. But^ was a 
magical web ; it played a hundred tormenting 
tricks, and year after year it hung in its place. Of 
course I had fits of immense curiosity, but I can't 
say more for the disinterested affection I felt for 
Mrs. Garnyer than that I never pried, n^ver 
pressed her. I lingered near the door of her 
Blue -Beard’s chamber, but I never peeped 
through the keyhole. She was a poor lady With 
a secret ; I took her into my heart, secret ano^all. 
She insisted that her isolation was her own <thoi(^, 
and pretended to be exceedingly glad that soci^ 
let her so well alone. She made her wi(fow|i9od 
serve as a motive for her monotonous years, and 
declared that her boy’s education amply filled 
them. She was a widow, however, who never of 
her own accord mentioned her husband’s name, 
and she wore her weeds very lightly. She was 
very fond of white, and for six months of the 
year was rarely seen in a dark dress. Occasionally, 
on certain fixed days, she would flame forth in 
some old-fashioned piece of finery from a store 
which she religiously preserved, and would flash 
about the house in rose-colour or blue'. One day — ^ 
her boy’s birthday — she kept with extraordihaiy 
solemnity. It fell in the middle of September. 
On this occasion she would put on a faded bs^l- 
dress, overload herself with jewels and trinkets, 
dress her hair with flowers. Eustace, too, she 
would trick out to a suit of crimson velvet, and in 
this singular guise the pair would v?alk wlthv 
prodigious gravity about the garden and Up and 
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t^^vcnue. Eveiy now thet^ she would 
stpojp |!r;id give him a convulsive hug. The child 
himlelPseeihed to feel the magnitude hf this* 
^festival, and played hisi* part with predodcms effect* 
ye wpuld appear, at dusk with the curl still in his 
^hair, hiS, velvet trousers unstained, his ruffles Uh- 
ertimpled. In the evening the coachman let Off 
rockets in Ihe. garden; we feasted on ice-cream 
and a bottle of champagne was sent to the kitchen. 
,Np wonder Master Eustace carried himself like an 
hdH-apparent ! Once^I remember, the mother 
and son were overtaken in their festal promenade 
some people who had come to live in the 
neighbourhood, and who drove up, rather officiously, 
to^leave their cards. They stared, in amazement, 
from the carriage -window, and were told Mrs. 
Garnyer was not at home. A few days later we 
heard that Mrs. Garnyer was out of her mind ; she 
had been found masquerading in her grounds with 
her little boy, in the most indecent costume. 
From time to time she received an invitation, and 
occasionally she accepted one. When she went 
out she made her mourning more marked, and she 
always came home in a fret. “ It is the last 
house I will go to,” she used to say, as I helped 
her to ui]idress. ‘‘People's neglect I can bear, and 
thank them for it ; but heaven deliver me from 
their kindness ! I won't be patronised — I won't, 

I won't ! Shall I, my boy ? We will wait till 
you grow up, shan't we, my darling? Then his 
poor little mother shan’t be patronised, shall 
, $iie, my brave little man ? ” The child was con- 
stantly dangling at his mother's skirtSj> and was 
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jddoto beyoi^ the reach of some such;pas$ioiiate 
appeal 

A preceptor had at last been found of a less in- 
flammable composition than the others — a i^rorthy, 
elderly German of fair attainments, with a stout, 
sentimental wife — she gave music-lessons 
— who monopolised his ardour. He was ai^^n^ild, 
patient man : a nose of wax, as the saying — a 
pretty nose it grew to be in Eustace's supple fibers! 

I will answer for it that in all those years he^aever 
carried a single point. I believe that, like m|^ he 
had begun with tears ; but finding this an altogetheif 
losing game, he was content now to take off his 
spectacles, drop his head on one side, look implor- 
ingly at his pupil with his weak blue eyes, and 
then exhale his renunciation in a plaintive Lieber 
Gotti Under this discipline the boy bloomed 
like a flower ; but it was to my sense a kind of 
hot-house growth. His tastes were sedentary, and 
he lived most of the time within doors. He kept a 
horse, and took long lonely rides ; but there were 
whole days that he spent lounging over a book, 
trifling at the piano, or fretting over a water-colour 
sketch which he was sure to throw aside in 
disgust. One amusement he pursued with un-. 
wearying constancy; it was a sign of especial 
good-humour, and I never knew it to fail him. 
He would sit for hours lounging in a chair, with 
his head thrown back and his legs extended, 
staring at vacancy, or what seemed to us so: but 
a vacancy filled with the silent revel of his imagina- 
tion and the scenes 4t presented to him. WJhat was 
the substance of these ecstatic visions? The 
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%oad, ImjA life on which he wouM enter Ibmc 
day, the /‘^at world whose far-off imirmur 
eare^sed his ear-^thc? joys of proiperou^ man- 
hood**— plqtasnre, success, popularity— si kind of 
, triumphant and transfigured egotism. His reveries 
^ ^warmed with tinted pictures and transcendent 
delights ; his handsome young face, his idle 
insolent smile, wore the cold reflection of their 
brightness. His mother, after watching him for 
a while in these moods, would steal up behind 
him and kiss him softly on the forehead, as if to 
' many his sweet illusions to sweeter reality. For 
my part, I wanted to divorce them. It was a sad 
■ pity, I thought, that desire and occasion, in the 
IgkFs life, played so promptly into each other^s 
hands. I longed to spoil the game, to shuffle the 
cards, a fresh and give him a taste of bad luck. I 
ftlt as if between them — she by her measureless 
concessions, he by his consuming arrogance — they 
were sowing a crop of dragon^s teeth. This sultry 
summer of youth couldn't last for ever, and I knew 
that the poor lady would be the first to suffer by 
a change of weather. He would turn some day, 
in his passionate vanity, and rend the gentle 
creature who had fed it with the delusive wine of 
her love. And yet he had a better angel as well 
as a worse, and it was a marvel to see how 
this superior spirit (a sort of human conscience) 
tussled with the fiend and, in spite of bruises 
and ruffled pinions, returned again and again to 
tiie onset. There were days when his generous, 
boyish gaiety — the natural sunshine of youth and 
cleverness — warmed our women's hearts and 
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wm the iwhiw^s jester^I used to tell him te 
Mm, m the French say, He believed them jnst 
though to feel an agreeable irritation in Ifetening ; 
fcSf''*^e rest, doubtless, they seemed as vague and 
lemote as the croaking of the frogs in the pond. 
There were moments, I think, when the eternal 
blue sky of his mother’s temper wearied his eap^ 
ricious brain. At such times he would come and 
sprawl on the sofa near my little work-table, 
clipping my threads, mixing my reels, mislay- 
ing my various utensils, and criticising my work 
without reserve — chattering, gossiping, complaining, 
boasting. With all his faults Eustace had one 
sovereign merit — that merit without which even 
the virtues he lacked lose half their charm : he wa6 
magnificently candid. He was only too trans- 
parent The light of truth played through his 
interlaced pretensions, and against it they stood 
relieved in their hard tenacity, like fine young trees 
against a sunrise. He expressed his passions — 
expressed them only too loudly ; you received 
ample notice of his revenges. They camip as a 
matter of course ; he never took them out in talk ; 
but you were warned. 


III. 

If these intense meditations of which I have 
spoken followed eatclusively the train of hJs 
personal fortunes, his conversation was^ hs^rdly 
more disinterested. It was altogether about him- 





aniMtiotiSy liis idlment^ his dreams^ his 
bpinions, his intentions. He talked a great deal 
his property, and though he had a \great 
^Version to figures he knew the amount 6C his 
expectations before he was out of jackets. He 
had a keen relish for luxury, and, indeed, as he 
respected pretty things and used them with a 
degree of tenderness which he by no means 
lavished upon animate objects, saving, sparing, 
and preserving them, this seemed to me one of 
his most human traifSj though, I admit, an ex- 
pensive virtue — and he promised to spend his 
fortune in books and . pictures, in art and travel. 
His mother was frequently called upon to do the 
honours of his castles in the air. She would look 
at him always with her doting smile, and with a 
little "flow of melancholy in her eyes — a faint 
tribute to some shadowy chance that even her 
Eustace might reckon without his host. She 
would shake her head tenderly, or lean it on his 
shoulder and murmur, “ Who knows, who knows ? 
It's perhaps as foolish, my son, to try and antici- 
pate our happiness as to attempt to take the 
measure of our misery. We know them each 
wken they come. Whatever comes to us, at all 
events, we shall meet it together.” Resting in 
this delicious contact, with her arm round his 
neck and her cheek on his hair, she would close 
her eyes in a sort of mild ecstasy. As I have 
never had a son myself I can speak of maternity 
but by hearsay ; but I feel as if I knew some of 
its seci^fets, as if I had gained from Mr& Garnyer 
revelation of maternal passion. The perfect 
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laumiiity of her devotion, indeed, seemed to me 
to point to some motive deeper than capemon 
motherhood. It looked like a kind of penance, 
a kind of pledge. Had she done him Some earfy 
wrong? Did she meditate some wrong to come? 
Did she wish to purchase pardon for the past or 
impunity for the future ? One might have sup- 
posed from the lad’s calm relish of her incense-—^ 
as if it were the fumes of some perfumed chibouque 
palpitating lazily through his own lips — that he 
had a gratified sense of something to forgive. 
In fact, he had something to forgive us all— our 
dulness, our vulgarity, our. not guessing his un- 
uttered desires, the want of a pre-established 
harmony between our wills and his. It seemed 
to me, however, that there were even moments 
when he turned dizzy on the edge of this awful 
gulf of his mother’s self-sacrifice. Fixing his 
eyes, then, an instant, to steady himself, he took' 
comfort in the thought that she had ceased to 
suffer — her personal ambitions lay dead at the 
bottom. He could vaguely see them — distant^ 
dim, motionless. It was to be hoped that no 
adventurous ghost of those shuffled-off jpssions 
would climb upward to the light. 

A frequent source of complaint, with Eustace, 
when he had no more handy dissatisfaction, was 
that he had not known his father. He had formed 
a mental image of the late Mr. Garnyer which I 
am afraid hardly tallied^ at all points with the 
original. The boy. kneW that he had been a man 
of pleasure, and he had painted his portrait in 
ideal hues. What a charming father — man of 
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pleasure^ Eustace thought, kB if he had belteved 
that gentlenfen of this stamp take thdr pleasure 
ih; tiie uurseiy* Whit pleasures they might have 
^shared ; what odes, what talks, what ginies, what 
adventures— ^what far other hours than those he 
passed in the deserted billiard-room (this had beeh 
one.of Mr, Garnyer^s most marked tastes), clicking 
idle balls in the stillness. He learned to talk 
very early of arranging his life to resemble his 
father^s. What he had done his son would do. 
A dozen odds and en>4s which had belonged to 
Mr. Garnyer he carried to his room, where he 
paraded them on his mantel-shelf like relics on a 
high altar. When he was seventeen years old he 
be^n to smoke an old silver-mounted pipe which 
had his father’s initials embossed on the bowl 
“it wodid be a great blessing,” he said, as he 
pufifed, this pipe — it made him dismally sick, for 
be hated tobacco — “to have some man in the 
bouse It's so fearfully womanish here. No one 
but you two and Haufif, and what’s he but an old 
woman ? Mother, why have you always lived in 
this way? What’s the matter with you? You 
have wa savoir vivre. What are you blushing 
about ? That comes of moping here all your days 
—that you blush for nothing. I don’t want my 
mother to blush for anything or any one, not even 
for me. But I give you notice, I can stand it no 
longer. Now I’m seventeen it’s time I should see 
the world. I am going to travel. My father 
travelled ; he went all over Europe. There’s a 
little Frin<^ book upstairs, the poems of Pamy — ^ 
iPs awfully French, too — with ‘ Henry Garnyer, 
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3 pari$, 1802/ 00 the fly-leaf. I must go lo Paris ; 

I shan't go to college, I have never been to 
school I want to be complete — privately edu- 
cated altogether. Very few Americans are ; it*s 
quite a distinction. Besides, I know all 1 want 
to know, Hauff brought me out some collier 
catalogues. They're absurd ; he laughs at them. 
We did all that three years ago, I know ^nore 
about books than most young fellows ; what : I 
want is knowledge of the world. My father had 
it, and you haven't, mother. But he had plenty 
of taste, too. Hauff says that little edition, of 
Parny is very rare. I shall bring home lots of 
such things. Vous allez voir!'* Mrs. Garnyer 
listened to such effusions of filial emulation, in sad, 
embarrassed silence. I couldn't but pity her. 
She knew that her husband was no proper model 
for her child ; yet she couldn't in decency turn 
his heart against his father's memory. She toc^ 
refuge in that tremulous reserve which committed 
her neither to condemnation of her husband nor 
to approval with her son. 

She had recourse at this period, as I had known 
her to do before, to a friend attached to a percan- 
tile house in India — an old friend, she had told 
me ; in fact," she had added, " my only friend — ^ 
man to whom I am under immense obligations.'' 
Once in six months there came to her from thi^ 
distant benefactor a large square letter, bea»yiiy 
sealed and covered with foreign post-marks^, « I 
used to believe it tp be a kind of bulletin of advico 
for the comiflg half-year. Advice at^Ut , what?> 
Her cares w^re §0 few^ her habits so simple, thgt 
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offered scanty ’matjter for discu^fea : Sut 
'BOM^ of course, came a packet of good counsel in 
r%ard to tliese plans of EustaCe’s. I Tcnelv that 
^ ^he dreaded it:.; but, since her oracle had spoken, 
she put on a brave face. She was certainly a veiy 
faithful belietrer. She concealed from Eustace die eft- 
tent of her dependence on this far-away monitor, for 
.the boy would have resented such interference, even 
themgh it should fall in with his own projects. 
She had always read her friend’s letters in secret ; 
this wlte the only practice of her life she failed to 
share her son. Me she now for the first time 
admitted into her confidence. “ Mr. Cope strongly 
recommends my letting him go,'^ she said. “ He 
says it will make a man of him. He needs to rub 
against other men. I suppose, at least,” she cried, 
with her usual sweet fatuity, “ it will do other men 
no harin! Perhaps I don’t love him as I ought, 
and I must lose him awhile to learn to prize him. 
If I only get him back again ! It would be mon- 
strous that I shouldn’t ! But why are we cursed 
with these perpetual scruples and fears? It’s a 
weary life !” She would have said more if she 
had known that it was not his departure but his 
return that was to be cruel. 

The excellent Mr. Haufif was too limp and 
bettered to be a bear-leader in distant lands ; but 
a companion was secured in the person of his 
hephew, an amiable young German, who was 
represented to know the world as well as he knew 
books. For a week before he left us Eustabe was 
frientlly and good-humoured that we cried for 
biim in aldvance. ** I give her inljo your tcare,** he 
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said to me. “ If anything happens to her I fell 
hold you responsible. She is very woe-bcgorie 
just now, but she will cheer up as soon as I am 
out of sight But, mother, you are not to be too 
cheerful, mind. You are not to forget me an 
instant If you do I will never forgive you. I 
insist on being missed. There's little enough 
merit in loving me when I am here ; I wish to 
be loved in my absence." For many weeks after 
he left he might have been satisfied. His mother 
wandered about like a churchyard-ghost keeping 
watch near a buried treasure. When his letters 
began to come she read them over a dozen times, 
and sat for hours, with her eyes closed, holding 
them in her hand. They were wretchedly meagre 
and hurried, but their very brevity gratified her. 
He was prosperous and happy, and could snatch 
but odd moments from the recreations of his age. 

One morning, after he had been away sonie 
three months, there came two letters, one from 
Eustace, the other from India, the latter very 
much in advance of its time. Mrs. Garnyer 
opened the Indian letter first. I was pouring out 
tea ; I observed her from behind the urn. As her 
eyes ran over the pages she turned deadly pale 
then, raising her glance, she met mineL Imme- 
diately her paleness turned to crimson. She rose 
to her feet and hurried out of the room, leaving 
Eustace’s letter untouched on the table. This 
little fact was eloquent, and my curiosity was 
excited. Later in the day it was partially satis- 
fied. She caiUie td me with a singular, cdnscioUs ^ 
look — ^the look of i iiort of oppression of happiness 
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home^ He had obtained release from his ep^ge« 
ments in India, and woula arrive in a fortnight 
She uttered no words of rejoicing, and I could see 
that h^r joy was of the unutterable sort. As tl|e 
da^s elapsed, however, her emotion betrayed itself 
in* a restless,, aimless flutter of movement, so 
violent as to be painful to behold. She roamed 
about jthe house^ singing to nerself, gazing out 
of the windows, shifting the chairs and tables, 
smoothing the curtains, iarying vaguely to brighten 
the faded look of things. Before every mirror she 
paused and inspected herself, with that frank 
audacity^. of pretty women which I have always 
envied, tucking up a curl of her fair hair or 
Smppthipg. a crease in those muslins which she 
alwaya ki^pt so fresh. Of Eustace for the moment 
she tar^y spoke ; the boy's prediction had not 
heen ^ yery much amiss. Who was this wonder- 
ful Mr. dope, this mighty magician ? 

I very soon learned. He arrived on the day he 
had fixed, aud took up his residence in the house. 
'From, the moment I looked at him I felt that he 
wa^ a man I should like. I suppose I was flattered 
by ih^ notice he took of so humble a personage. 
He had often heard of me, he said ; he knew how 
good a friend I . had been to Mrs. Garnyer ; he 
hoped very much I would be indulgent to him. 
lielt as if I were amply repaid for my years of 
dpniestic , service. But, in spite of this pleasant 
assurance, I Jud a sense of being for the moment^ 
al^i^ether de trofi. He was united to hi^ friend 
by ^ closer bond than I had suspected. ; I left 
•VOL. IL V 
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Ifcem alone with thdr old memories and refeir^nces, 
and confined myself to my own room ; tl^ough 
indeed I had noticed between them a sort .of 
sentimental intelligence in which words might pass 
without audible speech. Mrs. Garnyer underwent 
a singular change ; I seemed to know her now for 
th^ first time. It was as if she had flung aside a 
veil which muffled her tones and blurred her 
features. There was a new decision in her tnqMMt 
a deeper meaning in her smile ; so, at thirty-eight 
her girlhood had come back to her ! She w^Sj as 
full of blushes and random prattle and foolish 
falterings for very pleasure as a young bride. 
Upon Mr. Cope the years had set a more inefface- 
able seal. He was a man of forty-five, but you 
might easily have given him ten years more. He 
had that look which I have always liked, of people 
who have lived in hot climates : a bronzed com- 
plexion and a cool, deliberate gait, as if he had 
learned to think twice before moving. He was 
tali and lean, yet very powerful, like a large man 
somewhat ‘‘ reduced.” His hair was thin and 
perfectly white, and he wore a grizzled moustache. 
He dressed in loose, light-coloured garinents of 
those fine Eastern stuffs. I had a singular ii#^^ 
pression of having seen him before but I could 
never say when or where. He was extremely 
deaf — ^so deaf that I had to force my voice ; 
though I observed that Mrs. Garnyer easily made 
him hear by speaking slowly and looking at him. 
He had, peculiarly^ that patient, appealing air which 
you find in very -deaf persons less frequently foa# 
in the blind, but which is more touching when, the 
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fee^ obliged to make good company of hlm£(elf, 
and the glimpses that ohe ^ot of this feigned 
^ fellowship ii> stillness Vere of a kind to make one 
long to enter into it But with others, toO, he 
. was a charming talker, though he was obliged to 
keep 4lie talk in his own hands. He took your 
.respfqh^e for granted with a kind of conciliating 
brightness, guessed your opinion with n glance, 
and phrased it usually better than you would 
have done. ^ 


IV. 

For ten years I had been pitying Mrs. Garnyer ; 
it was odd now to find myself envying her. 
Fatiefif waiting is no loss, and at last her day 
had come. I had always rather wondered at her 
^patience ; but, after all, it was spiced with private 
reasons. She had lived by precept and example, 
by chapter and verse ; for his sake it was easy to 
be wise. ;I say for “his” sake, because, as a 
matter of course, I now connected her visitor with 
that element of mystery which had been one of 
my earliest impressions of Mrs. Garnyer. Mr. 
CopfeV presence renewed my memory of it. I 
fitted the key to the lock, but on coming to open 
the casket I was disappointed to find that the 
principal part of the secret had evaporated. I 
made up my mind that Mr. Cope had been her 
itHt afid only love. Her parents had frowned on 
Mih an8 forced her into a marriage writh pobr 
dilsolilte Mr. Garnyer — a course the more iffevbltihg 
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dM M already ispent half his own propertj;^ ai^ 
Was likely to mal^ sad havoc with his wife’s; 
He had a high social value, which the giri*s otm 
family, who were plain enough people to have 
had certain primitive scruples in larger measure, 
deemed a compensation for his vices* The dis^ 
carded lover, thinking she had not resisted a$ 
finnly as she might, embarked for India, and there, 
half in spite, half in despair, married as sadly amiss 
ai herself. He had trifled with his happiness ; 
lived to repent. His wife lived, as well, to per*^ 
petuate his misery ; it was my belief that she had 
only recently died, and that this event was the 
occasion of his return. When he arrived he wore 
a weed on his hat ; the next day it had dis- 
appeared. Reunion had come to the pair in the 
afternoon of life, when the tricks and graces of 
passion are no longer becoming ; but when these 
have spent themselves something of passion still 
is left, and this my companions were free to enjoy. 
They had begun to enjoy it with the chastened 
eagerness of which I caught the aroma. Such 
was my reading of the riddle. Right or not, at 
least it made sense. 

I had promised Eustace io write to him, and one 
afternoon as I sat alone, well pleased to have a 
theme, I despatched him a long letter, full of the 
praises of Mr. Cd|ie, and, by implication, of hSs 
mother’s intljproved condition. I wished to anticipate 
his possible suspicion^ and reconcile him with the 
altered situation. But after I had post^ my 
letter it seeriji^ to me i had been too’‘pfeclf>i-\ 
tate. I doubted wlvether, even amid thfe larg^Ar 



Iferofillie gtmA tciur, he had"* unle^riJied ,4^a: 
Vclt^f jealosy* . Jaalpusy surely woi||i3 t^ye been 
qilitl naaispiaced, for Cope's affect^n for hii? 
^ bostesS enibtstcad die^ boy, embraced "ever^hing 
that concerned her. He regretted the lad's absence ; 
J he manifest^ the kindliest interest in everything 
that spoke of him ; he turned over his books, 6e 
.Indeed^ at his sketches, he examined and compared 
llllllhiWf<i 02 en portraits which the fond mother had 
caused to be executed at various stages of his 
growthj. One sultry >iay, when poor Mr. Hauff 
travelled out from town for news of his pupil, he 
made a point of being introduced and of shaking 
hi^ hand. The tutor stayed to dinner, and on 
]\4i^ Cope’s proposition we drank the boy's health 
in brimming glasses. The old German of course 
wept profusely ; it was Eustace's mission to make 
cry. I thought too I saw a tear on Mn 
Cope's Ikli The cup of his contentment was full ; 
at a. touch it overflowed. On the whole, however, 
he took this bliss of reunion more quietly than his 
frJenfl. He was a melancholy man. He had the 
air trf one for whom the moral of this fable of life 
has greater charms than the plot, and who has made 
up bis mind to ask no favours of destiny. When 
he me he used to smile gently, frankly, saying 
little ; but I had a great liking for his smile. It 
Seemed to say much-— -to murmur, Receive my 
compliments. You and I are a couple of tested 
souls ; we understand each other. We are not in 
^ flutter with the privilege of existence, like chp-ity- 
^lildrell bn a picnic. We have had, ea^ch of us, 
for years without the thing we once fancied 
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gave life its miy value. We have tastid of ^rvi- 
taade; aud patience, taken up as a means, has 
grateful as an end. It has cured us of eagemessl" 
So wisely it gossiped, the smile of our guest N<b 
wonder I liked it 

One evening, a month after his advent, Mrs; 
Gamyer came to me with a strange, embarrassed 
air. ‘‘ I have something to tell you,” she said ; 
** something that will surprise you. Do you con- 
sider me a very old woman ? I am old enough to 
be wiser, you v^ll say. But I have never l:)een so 
wise as to-day. I am engaged to be married to 
Mr. Cope. There! make the best of it I iiave 
no apologies to make to any one,” she went on, 
almost defiantly. “ Its between oursdves. If we 
suit each other, it's no one's business, I know 
what I am about. He means to remain in this 
country ; we should be constantly together and 
extremely intimate. As he says, I am young 
enough to be — what do they call it? — compromised. 
Of course, therefore, I am young enough to marry. 
It will make no difference with you ; you will stay 
with me all the same. Who cares, after all, what 
I do ? No one but Eustace, and he will tl;iank me 
for giving him such a father. Ah, I shall do well 
by my boy !” she cried, clasping her hands in 
ecstasy. " I shall do better than he knows. My 
property, it appears) is dreadfully entangled. Mn 
Garnyer did as he pleased with it ; I was given 
to him with my hands tied. Mr. Cope has been 
looking into it, and fee tells me that it will be a 
long affair to put ^things to rights. I have been 
living all thesie ye^rs at the mercy of unprincipled 
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ffcgetits; But now:i have gh4n up everything to 
^i? wiU drive the money-changer 
thpj^efnple I It’s a ’^small reward t© mailry hiinu 
Eustace has head fcr money-matters t he only 
knows how to spend. For years now he needn’t 
think of-tbem— ^Mr. Cope is our providence. Don’t 
be afraid ; Eustace won’t object, and at last he 
will have a companion — the best, the wisest, the 
kindest. , You know how he used to long for one 
-^how tired he was of me and you. It will be a 
new life. Oh, I’m a >happy mother — at last — at 
last ! Don’t look at me so hard ; I am a blushing 
bride, remember. Smile, laugh, kiss me. There! 
You are a good creature. I shall make my boy 
aS present— the handsomest that ever was made. 
Poor hir. Cope — I am happier than he! I have 
had my boy all these years, and he has had none, 
Hd has the heart of a father — he has longed for 
a son. ^ Do you know,” she added, with a strange 
smile, that I think he marries me as much for 
my son’s sake as for my own ? He marries me at 
all events — boy and all !” This speech was uttered 
with a forced and hurried animation which betrayed 
the ^effort to cheat herself into pure enthusiasm. 
The matter* was not quite so simple as she tried to 
believe. . Nevertheless, I was exceedingly pleased, 
and I kissed her in genuine sympathy. The more 
I thought of it the better I liked the marriage. It 
relieved me personally of a burdensome sense of 
ineffectual care, and it filled out solidly a kind of 
defenceless breach which had always existed on the 
Worldlyaface of Mrs. Garnyer’s position. Mqre- 
pver, it promised to be full of advantages for 
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It was a pity indeed that hftd 

but a slender relid^i for things that were gciod 
Mm. I venture to hope, however, that his i;^ror^p 
of his father’s memory had been, at botMiit the 
expression of a need for some higher authority and 
of a capacity to be respectful when there was some- 
thing really to respect. Yet I took the liberty Of 
suggesting to Mrs. Gamyer that she perhaps 
counted too implicitly on her son’s concurrence ; 
that he was always in opposition ; that a mail^ 
should be left for his possible perversity. Of course 
I was called a suspicious wretch for my pains. 

** For what do you take him?” she cried% “I 
shall just put them face to face. Eustace has 
delicacy. A word to the wise, says the proverb. 
I know what I am about” 

She knew it, I think, hardly so well as she de- 
clared. I had deemed it my duty to make a 
modest little speech of congratulation to the bride- 
groom elect He blushed — somewhat to my 
surprise — but he answered me with a few proper, 
grateful words. He was much preoccupied ; Mrs. 
Garnyer was of a dozen different minds about her 
wedding-day. I had taken for granted that they 
would wait for Eustace’s return ; but I was some- 
what startled on learning that Mr. Cope disapproved 
of further delay* They had waited twenty I 
Mrs. G!i]m3mr t^id me that she had not announOeil 
the news to Eustoce — she wished it to be a “ 
prise.” She itoenaed, however, hot altogelheh to 
believe in hef Sunptme Poor lady \ ^e had Made 
herself a restieiis couch. One evening, cohdhg into 
the libimiy, I iSsmhd te Cope pleading bis 
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pm the first time I saw him excited, abd he tmveei 
tm, “You have great ihfluetiee 
lyilti tA iady ” be said. “Argue my case. iAM 
vj* people to care for Mrs. Grundy? Has shebeen 
very civil to Us ? We don’t marry to please her; 
I don’t see why she should arrange the wedding. 
Mrs. C^myer has no trousseau to buy, no cards to 
.send. Indeed, I think any more airs and graces 
are ni^er ridiculous. They don’t belong to our 
years. There’s little Master Grundy, I know,” he 
Went oil, smiling— “ iN highly honourable youth 1 
But I twill take charge of him. I should like im- 
mensely, of course, to have him at the wedding ; 
but one of these days I shall make up for the 
breach of ceremony by punctually attending his 
own.” It was only an hour before this, as it 
hai^Cnsd, that I had received Eustace’s answer to 
my letter. It was brief and hasty, but he had 
fdUnd time to insert some such words as this : “ I 
ddu’t at all thank you for your news of Mr. Cope. 
I knew that my mother only wanted a chance to 
forget me and console herself, as they say in 
France, Demonstrative mothers always do. I am 
like Hamlet — I don’t approve of mothers consoling 
themselves. Mr. Cope may be an excellent felloW 
b^ye no doubt he is ; but I do hope he will 
have finished his visit by the time I get back. The 
hmise isn’t large enough for both of us. You will 
find me a bigger man than when I left home, I 
give ^ybu warning. I have got a bristling black 
baoustache, and, I am proportionately fiercer.” I 
l^id nothing about this letter, and a week later my 
married. The time will always 
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be flnemor^ible to me, apart from this matter of my 
story, from the intense and overwhelming heat 
which then prevailed. It had lasted several 
when the nuptials took place ; it bade fair to last 
all summer. The ceremony was performed By the 
little old Episcopal clergyman whose ministmtions 
Mrs. Gamyer had regularly attended, and who h aji ^ 
always given her a vague parochial countenancel 
His sister, a mature spinster who wore her hair 
cut short and called herself “ strong-minded,” and, 
thus qualified, had made overtures to Mrs. Garnyer 
— this lady and myself were the only witnesses. 
The marriage had nothing of a festive air; it seemed 
a solemn sacrifice to the unknown god Mrs. 
Garnyer was very much oppressed by the heat ; in 
the vestibule, on leaving the church, she fainted. 
They had arranged to go for a week to the sea- 
side, to a place they had known of old. When 
she had revived we placed her in the carriage, and 
they immediately started. I, of course, remained 
in charge of the empty house, greatly envying them 
their cooling breezes. 


V. 

On the morning after the wedding,^ sitting alone 
in the darkened library, I heard a rapid tread in 
the haU, My first thought, of course, was of 
burglarsi^-^y second of Eustace. In a moment 
he came striding into the room. His step, hi# 
glance, his whole outline, foretold trouble, flip 
was extraoidinarily changed, and all for the bettei^ 

, He seemed taller, older, manlier. He was bronjeni 
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by Imvd aBd dressed ;w splendbuf. % 

mentioned, though btit a' slender 
thinf ;»$ 5 ^ gave him, to my eye, a formidable 
foreign look.? He ga\9e me no greeting. ’ 

! Where’s my mother?” he cried. 

My heart* rose to my throat ; his tone seemed 
to put us horribly in the wrong. She’s away-^ 
for a day,” I said “But you” — and I took his 
hapd-rr-” pray where have you dropped from ?” 

“ From New York, from shipboard, from South-* 
arapton. Is this the^way my mother receives 
me?” 

“ Why, she never dreamed you were coming.” 

“She got no letter? I wrote from New York.” 

? Your letter never came. She left town yes- 
terday, for a week.” 

He looked at me hard, “ How comes it you 
are-iiot with her?” 

a|n . not needed. She has — she has ” 

But I faltered. 

“ Say it — say it!” he cried; and he stamped 
his foot. “ She has a companion.” 

“Mr. Cope went with her,” I said, in a still 
small voice. I was ashamed of my trepidation, I 
was outraged by his imperious manner, but thb 
thought of worse to come unnerved me. 

“ Mr. Cope — ah !” he answered, with an inde- 
finable accent He looked about the room as if 
he wanted to pick out some offensive trace of Mr. 
Cope’s passage. Then flinging himself into a 
chair, “ What infernal heat I” he went on. “ What 
a horrible climate you have got here ! Do bring 
h»e.a glass of water.” 
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I brooght him his glass, and stood htei 
as he quickly drank it. “ Don’t think you Sre 
not welcome if Task what has btought you;hoine 
so suddenly,” I ventured to say. • 

He gavenne another hard look over the top of 
his glass. “A suspicion. It’s none too. soon, 
Tell me what is going on between my motoet and 
Mr. Cope.” 

"Eustace,” I said, “before I answw you, let. note 
remind you of the respect which, under all circuflit! 
stances, you owe your mother.” 

He sprang from his chair. “ Respect ! I am 
right then— they mean to marry ! Speak !” 
And as I hesitated, “ You needn’t speak,” he Cried. 
“ I see it in your face. Thank God, I’m here!” 

His violence roused me. “ If you have a will 
to enforce in the matter, you are indeed none too 
soon. You are too late — ^your mother is married.” 
I spoke passionately, but in a moment I repented 
of my words. 

^Married /” the poor boy shouted. “Married, 
you say!” He turned deadly pale, and stood 
staring at me with his mouth wide open Then, 
trembling in all his limbs, he dropped into a chair. 
For some moments he was silent, gazidg at me- 
with a kind of fierce stupefaction, overwhelmed by 
the treachery of fate. “ Married,” he went cm. 
"When, where, how? Without me — without 
notice— without shame! And you stood mtd 
watched it, as you stand add tell me no#! ;>J 
called you friend 1” he cried, with the iWttferest 
reproach. “But if , my mother betiays a|e; What;* 
can I expect of ? ,.'|darried i" ;i»-i^^ 



** Is the devil ia it ? ^ 111 unmarlry ter J ' When^ 
when^wh^Sf’ , he &ehtd mc'^3^ the aiitJ : 

"Yesterday, iEiist&a, «. I entreat you to he 

^ealm.” ' ' r . ^ '• 

^‘ Cate? , Is it a for calmn^? 

)vas calm enou^ — that" me couldn’t wait hef; 
^onl” He flung aside the hand I had laid ujioh 
his to sooth him, and began a furious march 
about ^ the room. ‘‘What has come to her? Is 
she mad? Has she lost her head, her heart, her 
memory— all that mJrie her mine? You are 
joking — come, it’s a horrible dream!” And he 
stopped before me, glaring through fiery tears. 
“ Pjid stab hope to keep it a secret ? Did she hope 
away her husband in a cupboard ? Her hus- 
hhildl And I — I — — ^what has she done with me? 
Where fun I in this devil’s game? Standing here 
Ci^feg like a schoolboy for a cut finger — for the 
bitterest of disappointments! She has blighted 
my life-^ — ^^be has blasted my rights. She has 
InshHed me — -dishonoured me. Am I a man to 
treat in that fashion? Am I a man to be made 
light of? Brought up as a flower and trampled 
asi weed! Wrapped in cotton and then ex- 
posed-^ — you needn’t speak” — I had tried, for 
pity, to remonstrate — “ you can say nothing that 
is not Idiotic. There’s nothing to be said but this 
‘Wlhat I’m insulted. Do you understand?” He 
thtter^ the word with a concentrated rancour of 
tanity; “I guessed it from the first. I knew it 
tkim laming. Mr. Cope — Mr. Cope — always ,Mr. 
C^je! tit poisoned my journey — it poisoned my 
poisoned Italy. You don’t knpw what 
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that meam .But what matter, so loftg as ft has 
poisoned my home ? I held my tongue — swal- 
lowed my rage; I was patient, I was gentle, I 
forbore. And for this ! I could have damn^ him 
with a word ! At the seaside, hey ? Enjoying the 
breezes — splashing in the surf — picking up shells. 
It’s idyllic, it’s ideal : great heavens, it’s fabulous, 
it’s monstrous ! It’s well she’s not here. I don’t 
answer for myself. Yes, you goose, stare, Stare— ^ 
wring your hands! You see an angry man, an 
outraged man, but a man, mind you ! He means 
to act as one.” 

This sweeping torrent of unreason I had vainly 
endeavoured to arrest. He pushed me aside, 
strode out of the room, and went bounding up- 
stairs to his own chamber, where I heard him close 
the door with a terrible bang and turn th^ * key. 
My hope was that his passion would expjihd itself 
in this first explosion ; I was glad.^to bear ‘the 
brunt of it. But I regarded it as my duty tO 
communicate with his mother. I wrote her a 
hurried line : “ Eustace is back — very ill. Come 
home.” This I entrusted to the coachman, with 
injunctions to carry it in person to the plac^e where 
she was staying. I believed that if she should 
start as soon as she received it she might reach 
home late at night Those were the days of 
private conveyances. Meanwhile I did my best 
to pacify the poor young man. There was some-^ 
thing almost insane in his resentment ; he sedmed 
absolutely rabid, was the sweet compliance, 

the fond assent, on ivhich hit mother had iSOunted i; 
tins was the ^‘surjprise"! ^ went repeatedly t4 
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the of his room with soil speeches and wrgf^ 
j^rayffs and offers^ of luncheon, of wine, of va^e 
i^iropiinly comfort. But. there came m» answer 
|)Ut shouts 4nd imprecations, and finally a sullen 
silence. L^te in the day I heard him, from the 
windows order the gardener to saddle his horse 
and in a short time he came stamping down stairs, 
^,boQted and spurred, pale, dishevelled, with blood- 
shot eyes. Where are you going,” I said, “in 
this awful heat ?” 

“To ride — ride — rJtie myself cool!” he cried. 
“ There^s nothing so hot as my rage !” And in a 
moment he was in the saddle and bounding out 
oC^e gate. I went up to his room. Its wild 
dl^ldj^r told me how he had raved up and down. 

» A doaen things were strewn, broken, on the floor ; 
old letters were lying crumpled and torn ; I was 
sicKfened by the sight of a pearl necklace, snatched 
from his gaping valise, and evidently purchased as 
a present to his mother, ground into fragments on 
the carpet, as if by his boot-heels. His father’s 
relics were standing in a row, untouched, on the 
mantel-shelf, save for a couple of pistols, mounted 
wi|:h his initials, in silver, which were tossed upon 
the table. I made a courageous effort to thrust 
liiem into a drawer and turn the key, but to my 
eternal regret I was afraid to touch them. Evening 
descended and wore away; but neither Eustace 
nor his mother returned. I sat gloomily enough 
on. the verandah, listening for wheels or hoofs 
Towards midnight a carriage rattled over the 
gravel;^my friend descended, with her husband, 
a^t the door. She fluttered into, my arms with a 
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of shrinking eagem^. " Where is he— how 
is he ? ” she cried, 

I was spared the pain of answering* for at the 
same moment I heard Eustace's horse clatter into 
the stable-yard. He had rapidly dismounted, and he 
passed into the house by one of the lateral windows, 
which opened from the piazza into the drawing- 
room. There the lamps were lighted ; I led in 
my companions. Eustace had crossed the 
threshold of the window : the lamplight fell upon 
him, relieving him against the darkness. His 
mother, with a shriek, flung herself toward him, , 
but in an instant, with a deeper cry, she sto^i^l 
short, pressing her hand to her heart He had' 
raised his hand, and, with a gesture which had all 
the spiritual force of a blow, he had cast, her off. 

Ah, my son, my son ! ” she cried, with piteous 
moan, and looking round at us in wild bewilder- 
ment 

" I am not your son ! " said the boy, in a voice 
half stifled with passion. “ I give you up ! You 
are not my mother! Don't touch me! You 
have cheated me-— betrayed me — dishonoured 
me 1 " In this mad peal of imprecations it was 
still the note of vanity which rang clearest ^ 

I looked at Mr. Cope — ^he waS deadly pale. He 
had seen the lad's gesture; he was unable to 
hear his words. , He sat down in the nearest chair 
and eyed him wonderingly. I hurried to his poor 
wife's relief; she seemed smitten with a sudden 
tremor, a deadly cJiiU. She clasped her hands, 
bm she could hen voice. “Ei^tace-^ 

my boy-^my dair|ng'»--^y own — do you know 
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what you say? Listen, listen, Eustace, tfs att: 
;* you— tibat you should love me more. I have 

done my bd|t I seem ^o have been hasty, but 
hasty to do for you — to do for you-—” ^ 
streSigth deserted her ; she burst into tears* 
curses me — ^he denies me ! ” she cried. “ He has 
l^^mer 

, ‘"Ciy^ cryl” Eustace retorted ; “cry as I have 
be^ crying ! But don’t be falser than you have 
been. , That you couldn’t even wait ! And you 
firate of my happinesX Is my happiness in a 
ruined home— ^in a disputed heart — in a bullying 
stepfather ! You have chosen him big and strong! 
Cry your eyes out — you are no mother of mine.” 

H^'S' killing me — he’s killing me,” groaned 
his mdtfeer. “ Oh heavens, if I dared to speak I 
should |bill him ! ” She turned to her husband. 
“Go fo him — go to him ! ” she cried. He’s ill, he’s 
mad — he doesn’t know what he says. Take his 
hand in yburs — look at him, soothe him, cure him. 
It’s the hot weather,” she rambled on. “ Let him 
feel your touch ! Eustace, Eustace, be cured ! ” 
Poor Mr. Cope had risen to his feet, passing his 
handkerchief over his forehead, on which the 
perspiration stood in great drops. He went 
slciwly towards the young man, bending his eyes 
on him half in entreaty, half in command. 
Befoii'e him he stopped and frankly held out his 
hand. Eustace glared at him defiantly, from 
head tp foot, him and his proffered friendship, 
pressed upon him as it was in the kindest, wisest, 
firmest iway. Then pushing his hand Savagely 
<fo^n, “ Hypdbrite i ” he roared close to his faee*^ 
VOL. IL ' X 
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" can you hesdt that?** and marched straight out of 
the room. Mr. Cope shook his> head with a 
world of tragic meaning, and for an instant 
exchanged with his wife a long look, brimming 
with anguish. She fell upon his neck with 
passionate sobs. But soon recovering herself, 
" Go to him,” she repeated, " follow him ; say 
everything, spare nothing. No matter for me ; I 
have got my blow.** 


VI. 

I HELPED her up to her room ; her strength 
had completely left her ; she only half undressed 
and let me lay her on her bed. She was in a 
state of the intensest excitement ; every nerve 
in her body was thrilling and quivering. She 
kept murmuring to herself, with a kind of heart- 
breaking 'incoherency. " Nothing can hurt me 
now ; I needn’t be spared. Nothing can disgrace 
me — or grace me. I have got my blow. It’s 
my fault — all, all, all ! I heaped up folly on folly 
and weakness on weakness. My' heart’s broken ; it 
will never be of any use again. You have been right, 
my dear — I perverted him, I taught him to strike. 
Oh what a blow ! He’s hard — he’s hard. He’s 
cruel. He has no heart. He is blind with vanity 
and egotism. But it matters little now ; I shan^t 
live to suffer. I have suffered enough. I am 
dying, my friend, I am dying.” 

In this broken strain the poor lady poured Oht 
the bitterness of te grief. I used eveiy art to 
soothe and console hex, bat I felt that the tendaaest 
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spot in iier gentle nature had received an Irre- 
parable bruise. “ I don’t want to live/* she 
murmured. I have seen something too dreadful 
It could never be patched up we should never 
be the same. He has shown his character — isn’t it 
his character? It’s bad!” 

In spite of my efforts to restore her to calmness 
she became, not more excited — for her strength 
seemed to be ebbing and her voice was . ?ow — ^but 
more painfully and incoherently talkative. Never- 
theless, from her distressing murmur I gathered 
the glimmer of a meaning. She seemed to wish 
to make a kind of supreme confession. I sat on 
the edge of her bed, with her hand in mine. From 
time to time, above her loud whispers, I heard the 
sound of the two gentlemen’s voices. Adjoining 
her chixmber was a large dressing-room ; beyond 
this was Eustace’s apartment The three rooms 
opened upon a long, uncovered balcony. 

Mr. Cope had followed the young man to his own 
room, and was addressing him in a low, steady 
voice. Eustace apparently was silent ; but there 
was something sullen and portentous to my ear in 
this unnatural absence of response. 

‘f What have you thought of me, my friend, all 
these years ?” his mother asked. “ Have I seemed 
to you like other women ? I haven’t been like 
others. I have tried to be so — and you see— 
you see ! Let me tell you. It don’t matter 
whether you despise me — I shan’t know it 
These are my last words ; let them be frank.” 

They were not, however, so frank as she in- 
tended. ' She seemed to lose herself in a, dim 
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MTildemess of memorie$ ; her faculty waiUtred, 
faltered, stumbled. Not from her words — they 
were ambiguous — but from her silence and frpm 
the rebound of my own quickened sympathy, alfeit 
were, I guessed the truth. It blossomed intq 
being, vivid and distinct ; it flashed a long; 
illuminating glow upon the past — a lurid light 
upon the present. Strange it seemed now that 
my suspicions had been so late to bear fruit ; but 
our imagination is always too timid. Now all 
things were clear! Heaven knows that in this 
unpitying light I felt no contempt for the poor 
woman who lay before me, panting with a supreme 
disappointment. 

Poor victims of destiny — if I could only bring 
them to terms 1 For the moment, however, the 
unhappy mother and wife demanded all my atten- 
tion. I left her and passed along the balcony, 
intending to make her husband come to her. The 
light in Eustace’s room showed me the young man 
and his companion. They sat facing each other, 
silent for the moment. Mr. Cope’s two hands 
were on his knees, his eyes were fixed on the 
carpet, his teeth were set — as if, baffled, irate, 
desperate, he were preparing to play his last Card. 
Eustace was looking at him hard, with a terribly 
vicious expression. It made me sick. I was on 
the point of rushing in and forcing fliem some- 
how apart j when suddenly Mr. Cope raised his 
eyes and exchanged with the boy a look with 
which he seemed to read his very soul. He 
waved his h^d in the air as if to say lEat 
had been i^tient enough. . 
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" If you wiere lo see youfself I see you/* 4e 
sitif1,V‘ydu would be immensely sutprised ; ybu^ 
#ouftl know your absurd appearance. Voung as 
^ou are, yoitfare rotten with arrogance and pride. 
What woulif you say if I were to tell you that, 
least of men, you have reason to be proud? 
Your stable-boy there has more. There*s a leak 
In your vanity, there’s a blot on your scutcheon ! 
You force me to take strong measures. Let me 
tell you, in the teeth of your monstrous egotism, 
what you are. You’rd^ ” 

I knew what was coming, but I hadn’t the 
heart to hear it. The word, ringing out, overtook 
my ear as I hurried back to Mrs. Cope. It was 
folibw^ed by a loud, incoherent cry, the sound, 
prolonged for some moments, of a scuffle, and 
then the report of a pistol. This was lost in the 
noise' of crashing glass. Mrs. Cope rose erect in 
bed and shrieked aloud, "He has killed him — and 
me!” I caught her in my arms ; she drew her 
last breath. I laid her gently on the bed and 
made my trembling way, by the balcony, to 
Eustace’s room. The first glance reassured me. 
Nfither of the men was visibly injured; the 
pistol lay smoking on the floor. Eustace had 
sunk into a chair, with his head buried in his 
hands. I saw his face burning red through his 
fingers. 

" It’s not murder,” Mr. Cope said to me as I 
crossed the threshold, ^fhnt it has just missed 
being suicide. It has been fatal only to the 
looking-glass.” The mirror was shivered. 

" It is murder,” I answered, seizing Eustace by 
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the arm and forcing him to rise. “You have^ 
killed your mother. " This is your father 1” 

My friend paused and looked at me with a 
triumphant air, as if she was very proud of her 
effect Of course I had foreseen it half-an-hour 
ago. “What a dismal tale!” I said. “But it’s 
interesting. Of course Mrs. Cope recovered.” 

She was silent an instant You are like me,” 
she answered ; “ your imagination is timid.” 

“ I confess,” I rejoined, “ I am rather at a loss 
how to dispose of our friend Eustace. I don’t 
see how the two could very well shake hands — 
nor yet how they couldn’t.” 

“ They did once — and but once. They were 
for years, each in his way, lonely men. They 
were never reconciled. The trench had been dug 
too deep. Even the poor lady buried there didn’t 
avail to fill it up. Yet the son was forgiven — the 
father never!” 


1871. 



THE 

romance of certain old clothes. 

^ L 

Towards the middle of the eighteenth century 
there lived in the Province of Massachusetts 
ll ^jvidowed gentlewoman, the mother of three 
childi-en, by name Mrs. Veronica Wingrave. She 
had l|)st her husband early in life, and had de- 
votojd herself to the care of her progeny. These 
young persons grew up in a manner to reward her 
tenderness and to gratify her highest hopes. The 
first-born was a son, whom she had called Bernard, 
in remembrance of his father. The others were 
daughters — born at, an interval of three years 
apart Good looks were traditional in the family, 
and this youthful trio were not likely to allow the 
tradition to perish. The boy was of that fair and 
ruddy complexion and that athletic structure 
which in those days (as in these) were the sign of 
good English descent — a frank, affectionate young 
fellow, a deferential son, a patronising brother, a 
steadfast friend. Clever, however, he was not ,* 
the wi| of the family had been apportioned chiefly 
to his sisters. The late Mr. William Wingrave 
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been a great reader of ShafeespearCj at a ttin#^ ^ 
^hen this pursuit implied more freedom of tiiought 
than at the present day, an4 in a community 
where it required much courage to patronise . the 
drama even in the closet; and he had wished to 
call attention to his admiration of the ’great poet 
by calling his daughters out of his favourite plays. 
Upon the elder he had bestowed the romantic 
name of Rosalind, and the younger he had called^ 
Perdita, in memory of a little girl bom between 
them, who had lived but a few weeks. 

When Bernard Wingrave came to his sixteenth 
year his mother put a brave face upon it and 
prepared to execute her husband’s last injunction. 
This had been a formal command that, at the 
proper age, his son should be sent out to England, 
to complete his education at the university of 
Oxford, where he himself had acquired hiii taste 
for elegant literature. It was Mrs. Wingrave's 
belief that the lad’s equal was Hot to be found in 
the two hemispheres, but she had the old traditions 
of literal obedience. She swallowed her sobs, and 
made up her boy’s trunk and*his simple provincial 
outfit, and sent him on his way across the seas. 
Bernard presented himself at his father i college, 
and spent five years in England, without great 
honour, indeed, but wi& a vast deal of pleasure 
and no discredit On leaving the university he 
made the journey to France. In his twenty-fourth 
year he took ship for home, prepared to find poor 
little New England (New England was very ^mall 
in those days), ayery dull, unfashionable 
But there ha^ as well as in 
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Mr, Bertiai^^s opinion?. Hfe found his mollier^s 
houlife quite habitable, his sisteis grdwn into 
itwo h^eiy charming young ladies, with the 
^complishmcnts and graces of the young women 
of Britain,' and a certain native-grown originality 
and wildness, which, if it was not an accomplish- 
ment, was certainly a grace the more. Bernard 
privately assured his mother that his sisters were 
fully a match for the most genteel young wonien 
in the old country ; whereupon poor Mrs. Win- 
grave, you may be sure, bade them hold up their 
heads. Such was Bernard's opinion, and such, in 
a tenfold higher degree, was the opinion of Mr. 
Arthur Lloyd. This gentleman was a college- 
mate of Mr. Bernard, a young man of reputable 
family, of a good person and a handsome inherit- 
anqe ; which latter appurtenance he proposed to 
invest in trade in the flourishing colony. He and 
Bernard were sworn friends ; they had crossed the 
ocean together, and the young American had lost 
Uo time in presenting him at his mother's house, 
where he had made quite as good an impression 
as that which he had received and of which I have 
just given a hint. 

,The two sisters were at this time in all the 
freshness of their youthful bloom ; each wearing, 
of course^ this natural brilliancy in the manner 
that became her best. They were equally dis- 
similar in appearance and character. Rosalind, 
the elder — now in her twenty-second year — was 
tall and white, with calm gray eyes and auburn 
tr^ses^ a very faint likeness to the Rosalind of 
> ^akespeare's comedy, whom I imagine a brunette 
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(if you will), but a slender, aiiy creature, full of 
the softest, quickest impulses. Miss Wingrave, with 
her slightly lymphatic fairness, her fine arms, h®** 
majestic height, her slow utterance, was not cut 
out for adventures. She would never have put on 
a man’s jacket and hose ; and, indeed, being a 
very plump beauty, she may have had reasons 
apart from her natural dignity. Perdita, too, 
might very well have exchanged the sweet melan- 
choly of her name against something more in con- 
sonance with her aspect and disposition. She had 
the cheek of a gipsy and the eye of an eagerxhild, 
- as well as the smallest waist and lightest foot in all 
the country of the Puritans. When you spoke to 
her she never made you wait, as her handsome sister 
was wont to do (while she looked at you with a 
cold fine eye), but gave you your choice of a dozen 
answers before you had uttered half your thought. 

The young girls were very glad to see their 
brother once more ; but they found themselves 
quite able to spare part of their attention for their 
brother’s friend. Among the young men their 
friends and neighbours, the belle jeunesse of the 
Colony, there were many excellent fellows, several 
devoted swains, and some two or three who en- 
joyed the reputation of universal charmers and 
conquerors. But the homebred arts and some- 
what boisterous gallantry of these honest colonists 
were completely eclipsed by the good look.s, the 
fine clothes, the punctilious courtesy, the perfect 
elegance, the immense information, of Mr. Arthur 
Lloyd. He was in reality no paragon ; hft was a 
capable, honburabiei civil youth, rich in pounds 
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Sterling, in Jiis health and complacency and Ms 
littfe capital of uninvested affections. But he was 
a gehtkman ; he had a handsome pOrsOii ; he had 
studied and travelled ; he spoke French, he played 
the flute, and he read verses aloud with very great 
taste. There were a dozen reasons why Miss 
Wingrave ahd her sister should have thought their 
other male acquaintance made but a poor figure 
before such a perfect man of the world. Mr, 
Lloyd’s anecdotes told our little New England 
knaidens a great deal more of the ways and means 
of people of fashion in European capitals than he 
had any idea of doing. It was delightful to sit by 
and hear him and Bernard talk about the fine 
people and fine things they had seen. They would 
all gather round the fire after tea, in the little 
wainscoted parlour, and the two young men would 
remind each other, across the rug, of this, that and 
tlie other adventure. Rosalind and Perdita would 
often 'have given their ears to know exactly what 
adventure it was, and where it happened, and who 
was there, and what the ladies had on ; but in 
those days a well-bred young woman was not ex- 
pected to break into the conversation of her elders^ 
c5jri to ask too many questions ; and the poor girls 
used therefore to sit fluttering behind the more lan- 
guid-* — or more discreet — curiosity of their mother. 

II. 

That they were both very fine girls Arthur Lloyd 
wias not slow to discover; but it took him some 
time to make up his mind whether he ' liked the 
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big ^ster or the little sister best He ha^ a strotig 
presentiment — ^an emotion of a nature entirely 
too cheerful to be called a foreboding — ^that he 
was destined to stand up before the parson with 
one of them ; yet he was unable to arrive at a 
prefigsrence, anci for such a consummation a prefer- 
ence was certainly necessary, for Lloyd had too 
milch young blood in his veins to make a choice 
by lot and be cheated of the satisfaction of falling 
in love. He resolved to take things as they came 
— to let his heart speak. Meanwhile he was on 
a very pleasant footing. Mrs. Wingrave showed 
a dignified indifference to his “ intentions,’^ equally 
remote from a carelessness of her daughter’s honour 
and from that sharp alacrity to make him come to 
the point, which, in his quality of young man of 
prqperty, he had too often encountered in the 
worldly matrons of his native islands. As for Ber- 
nard, all that he asked was that his friend should 
treat his sisters as his own ; and as for the poor 
girls themselves, however each may have secretly 
longed that their visitor should do or say something 
“ mai*ked,” they kept a very modest and contented 
demeanour. 

Towards each other, however, they were some- 
what more on the offensive.' They were good 
friends enough, and accommodating bedfellows 
(they shared the same four-poster), betwixt whom 
it would take more than a day %r the speeds of 
jealousy to sprout "and bear f^iit ; but they felt 
that the seeds had been sown on the day that Mr. 
Lloyd came into hous^ Each made aip bet 
mind that, iif she slighted^ she would 
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bear her grief iu silence, anS that pt) one should 
be my the wiser ; for if they had a great deal ?Qf 
> anutltion, they had also a large share of pride. 
But each prayed in secret, nevertheless, that upon 
Aer the selection, the distinction, might fall. They 
had need of a vast deal of patience, of self-control, 
of dissimulation. In those days a young girl of 
decent breeding could make no advances whatever, 
apcl barely respond, indeed, to those that were made. 
She was expected to sit still in her chair, with her 
eyes on the carpet, v^atching the spot where the 
mystic Handkerchief should fall. Poor Arthur Lloyd 
was obliged to carry on his wooing in the little 
wainscoted parlour, before the eyes of Mrs. Win- 
gfawe^ her son, and his prospective sister-in-law. 
But youth and love are so cunning that a hundred 
signs ^nd tokens might travel to and fro, and pot 
one of these three pairs of eyes detect them in their 
passage. The two maidens were almost always 
together, and had plenty of chances to betray 
themselves. That each knew she was being 
watched, hov/ever, made not a grain of difference 
in the little offices they mutually rendered, or in 
the various household tasks they performed in 
coipmop. Neither flinched nor fluttered beneath 
the ^ilenb battery of her sister’s eyes. The only 
apparent change in their habits was that they had 
less to say to each other. It was impossible to 
talk about Mr, Lloyd, and it was ridiculous to talk 
about Anything else. By tacit agreement they 
began to wear all their choice finery, and to devise 
such little implements of conquest, in the way of 
ribb<^ns and top-knots and kerchiefs, as ^ere sane- 
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ttolied by indubitable modesty. They executed in 
the same inarticulate fashion a contract of fair pla^ 
in this exciting game. " Is it better so ?” Rosaliiid 
would ask, tying a bunch of ribbons on her bosom, 
and turning about from her glass to her sister. 
Perdita would look up gravely from her work and 
examine the decoration. “ I think you had better 
give it another loop,” she would say, with great 
solemnity, looking hard at her sister with eyes that 
added, upon my honour !” So they were for ever 
stitching and trimming their petticoats, and press- 
ing out their muslins, and contriving washes and 
ointments and cosmetics, like the ladies in the 
household of the vicar of Wakefield. Some three 
or four months went by; it grew to be midwinter, 
and as yet Rosalind knew that if Perdita had 
nothing more to boast of than she, there was not 
much to be feared from her rivalry. But Perdita 
by this time — the charming Perdita:: — felt that her 
secret had grown to be tenfold more precious than 
her sister’s. 

One afternoon Miss Wingrave sat alone — that 
was a rare accident — before her toilet-glass, comb- 
ing out her long hair. It was getting too dark 
to see ; she lit the two candles in their sockets, on 
the frame of her mirror, and then went to the 
window to draw her curtains. It was a gray 
December evening ; the landscape was bare and 
bleak, and the sky heavy with snow-clouds. At 
the end of the large garden into which her window 
looked was a wall with a little postern door, opening 
into a lane, i Th^ door stcpd ajar, as sha coiild 
vaguely see in tbe gathering darkness, and mov^ 
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slblsrly to and fr6, as if some one were swaying it 
from the lane without. It was doubtless a servant^ 
maid who had been having a tryst with hhr 
sweetheart But as she was about to drop! h®** 
iCurtain Rosalind saw her sister step into the 
garden and hurry along the path which led to the 
bouse. She dropped the curtain, all save a little 
crevice for her eyes. As Perdita came up the 
path she seemed to be examining something in 
her hand, holding it close to her eyes. When she 
reached the house she stopped a moment, looked 
intently at the object, and pressed it to her lips. 

Poor Rosalind slowly came back to her chair 
and sat down before her glass, where, if she had 
looked at it less abstractedly, she would have seen 
her handsome features sadly disfigured by jealousy. 
A mpment afterwards the door opened behind her 
and her sister came into the room, out of breath, 
her cheeks aglow with the chilly air. 

Perdita started. “ Ah,'* said she, ‘‘ I thought you 
were with our mother.” The ladies were to go to 
a tea-party, and on such occasions it was the habit 
of one of the girls to help their mother to dress. 
Instead of coming in, Perdita lingered at the door. 

. “ Come in, come in,” said Rosalind. We have 
more fhau an hour yet. I should like you very 
much to give a few strokes to my hair.” She knew 
that her sister wished to retreat, and that she 
could see in the glass all her movements in the 
room; “ Nay, just help me with my hair,” she said, 

. andf I will go to mamma.” 

li Perdita came reluctantly, and took the brush. 
She saw her sister's eyes, in the glas$| fastened 
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haixi Upon her hands. She had n^)t made three 
passes when Rosalind clapped her own tight hand 
upon her sister’s left, and started out of her chair. 
“Whose ring is that?” she cried, passionately, 
drawing her towards the light 

Op the young girl’s third finger glistened a 
little gold ring, adorned with a very small sapphire. 
Perdita felt that she need no longer, keep her 
secret, yet that she must put a bold face on her 
avowal. “ It’s mine,” she said proudly. 

“Who gave it to you?” cried the other. > 

Perdita hesitated a moment “ Mr. Lloyjj^” ' 
“Mr. Lloyd is generous, all of a sudden.” 

“Ah no,” cried Perdita, with spirit “not all of 
a sudden ! He offered it to me a riHItith ago.” 

“ And you needed a month’s begging to take it ?” 
said Rosalind, looking at the little trinket, which 
indeed was not especially elegant, although it was ; 
the best that the jdweller of the Province could fur- ' 
nish. “ I wouldn’t have taken it in less than two.” 

“ It isn’t the ring,” Perdita answered, “ it’s what 
it means !” 

“ It means that you are not a modest girl !” 
cried Rosalind. “Pray, does your mother know 
of your intrigue? does Bernard?” 

“ My mother has approved my ‘ intrigue,' as you 
call it Mr. Lloyd has asked for my hand, and 
mamma has given it Would you have had him 
apply to you, dearest sister?” 

Rosalind gave her. companion a long look, full 
of passionate-envy apd sorrow. Then she dropped 
her lashes on her pale cheeks and tumedL away. 
Perdita felt that it had ndt been a pretty scene ; 
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fault HoweWr, the elder 
girl rapidly called back her pride, and turned herself 
aboul^ again. You have my very b^t wish^/* 
she said, with a low curtsey. “ I wish you eireiy 
^ppitless, and a ver>^ long life.” 

Perdita. gave a bitter laugh. " Don’t speak in 
ibat tone !” she cried. ** I would rather you should 
curse me outright ' Come, Rosy,” she added, he 
Cpuldn’t marry both of us.” 

I wish you very great joy,” Rosalind repeated, 
mechanically, sitting down to her glass again, 
“ and^ very long life, and plenty of children.” 

There was something in the sound of these 
words not at all to Perdita’s taste. “Will you 
giW me a year to live at least?” she said. “ In 
a ^jfS^r i‘ can have one little boy — or one little girl 
at If you will give me your brush again I 

will dip, your hair.” 

you,” said Rosalind. “You had better 
go to mamma. It isn’t becoming that a young 
la^ with a promised husband should wait on a 
girl with none.” 

“ Nay,” said Perdita, good-humouredly, “ I have 
Ar^ur to wait upon me. You need my service 
mpije than I need yours.” 

But Jber sister motioned her away, and she left 
tb© TObla; When she had gone poor Rosalind fell 
OU her knees before her dressing-table, buried her 
head in her arms, and poured out a flood of tears 
and sobs. She felt very much the better for this 
eifumon of sorrow. When her sister came back 
shC' insisted on helping her to dress-— on her 
irdsuing her prettiest things. She forced u|>dn 
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}|tr acceptance a bit of lace of her own, and 4^ 
dared that now that she was to be tnamied she 
should do her best to appear worthy of her lover's 
choice. She discharged these offices in st^|n 
silence; but, such as they were, they had to ide 
^Inty as an apology and an atonement ; she never 
made any other. 

Now that Lloyd was received by the family bs 
an accepted suitor nothing remained but to fix 
the wedding-day. It was appointed for the 
following April, and in the interval preparations 
were diligently made for the marriage. Lloyd, on 
his side, was busy with his commercial arrange- 
ments, and with establishing a correspondence with 
the great mercantile house to which he had attached 
himself in England. He was therefore not so 
frequent a visitor at Mrs. Wingrave's as during the 
months of his diffidence and irresolution, and poor 
Rosalind had less to suffer than she had feared 
from the sight of the mutual endearments of the 
young lovers. Touching his future sister-in-liaw 
Lloyd had a perfectly clear conscience. There 
had not been a particle of love-making between 
them, and he had not the slightest suspicion that 
he had dealt her a terrible blow. He was quite 
at his ease; life promised so well, both domes- 
tically and financially. The great revolt of the 
Colonies was not yet in the air, and that his 
connubial felicity should take a tragic turn it was 
absurd, it was blasphemous, to apprehend. . Mean-^ 
while, at there was a greater 

rustling of sil% a more ^rapid clicking of^scis^pi^ 
and flying of needles, ever. The good 
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had^ determined ^that her daughter should cany 
frodiheime the gehteelest outfit thath^money could 
» buy^r that the countty could furnish. All the 
sage women in the Province were convened, and 
' their united taste was brought to bear on Perdita*s 
wardrobe. Rosalind’s situation, at this moment, 
was assuredly not to be envied. The poor girl 
had an inordinate love of dress, and the very best 
taste in the world, as her sister perfectly well 
knew. Rosalind was tall, she was stately and 
sweeping, she was made to carry stiff brocade and 
masses of hea\y lace, such as belong to the toilet 
of a rich man’s wife. But Rosalind sat aloof, with 
her beautiful arms folded and her head averted, 
while her mother and sister and the venerable 
women aforesaid worried and wondered over their 
materials, oppressed by the multitude of their 
resources. One day there came in a beautiful 
piece of white silk, brocaded with heavenly blue 
and silver, sent by the bridegroom himself — it not 
being thought amiss in those days that the hus- 
band-elect should contribute to the bride’s trous- 
seau. Perdita could think of no form or fashion 
which would do sufficient honour to the splendour 
of the material. 

^ Blue’s your colour, sister, more than mine,” she 
Said, #ith appealing eyes. " It’s a pity it’s not for 
you. You would know what to do with it.” 

Rosalind got up from her place and looked at 
the great shining fabric, as it lay spread over the 
back of a chair. Then she took it up in her hands 
and fcit it— lovingly, as Perdita could see— and 
turned about toward the mirror with it > She let 
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(wer ^oulda, gathering it in ai^ut hw 
with her white arpdi, which was bare to the elbow* 
She threw back her head, and looked at her im^ge, 
and a banging tress of her auburn hair £^U upc^i 
the ^gorgeous surface of the silk. It made a 
datzling picture. The women standing about 
uttered a little “Look, look!” of admiration* 
“ Yes, indeed,” said Rosalind, quietly, “ blue is my 
eoleur.” But Perdita could see that her fancy had 
been stirred, and that she would now fall to work 
and solve all their silken riddles. And indeed 
she behaved very well, as Perdita, knowing her 
insatiable love of millinery, was quite ready to 
declare. Innumerable yards of lustrous silk and 
satin, of muslin, velvet and lace, passed through 
her cunning hands, without a jealous word coming 
from her lips. Thanks to her industry, when the 
wedding-day came Perdita was prepared to espouse 
more of the vanities of life than any fluttering 
young bride who had yet received the sacramental 
blessing of a New England divine. 

It had been arranged that the young couple 
should go out and spend the first days of their 
wedded life at the country-house of ari English 
gentleman — a man of rank and a very kind friend 
to Arthur Lloyd. He was a bachelor; he de* 
dared he should be delighted to give up the place 
to the inifuence pf Hymen. After the ceremony 
at church— 4t had been performed by an English 
dergyman — young Mrs. Lloyd hastened to 
her mother*^ to change her nuptial for 
a riding^drejsa Ro^ahnd helped her to effect tlqfc 
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sj^^nt llieir undivided younger y^Sutu^ 1^4^ 
thea hurried off to bid farewell to her ifidthfer, 
learing Rcssalind to follow. The parting u4s 
short ; the horses were at the door, and Arthur was 
impatient to start. But Rosalind had not followed, 
and Peidita hastened back to her room, opening 
Idle door abruptly. Rosalind, as usual, was before 
the glass, but in a position which cause<^ the other 
to stand still, amazed. She had dressed herself 
^in Perdita’s cast-off wedding veil and wreath, and 
on her neck she had hung the full string of pearls 
which the young girl had received from her husband 
as a wedding-gift. These things had been hastily 
laid iiside, to await their possessor's disposal on her 
return from the country. Bedizened in this un- 
natu/al garb Rosalind stood before the mirror, 
plunging a long look into its depths and reading 
heaven knows what audacious visions. Perdita 
was horrified. It was a hideous image of their old 
rivalry come to life again. She made a step 
toward hei sister, as if to pull off the veil and the 
flowers. But catching her eyes in the glass, she 
stopped. 

Farewell, sweetheart,” she said. “ You might 
at least have waited till I had got out of the 
house I” And she hurried away from the room. 

Mr. Lloyd had purchased in Boston a house 
which to the taste of those days appeared as 
elegMt as it was commodious ; and here he very 
soon established himself with his young wife. He 
Was thus separated by a distance of twenty miles 
from the residence of his mother-in-law. ' Twenty 
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miles, itt liiat primitive eia of roads and convers- 
ances, were as serious a matter as a hundred at 
the present day, and Mrs. Wingrave saw but little 
of her daughter during the first twelvemonth of 
her marriage. She suffered in no small degree 
frortf Perdita’s absence ; and her affliction was not 
diminished by the fact that Rosalind had fallen 
into terribly low spirits and was not to be roused 
Of cheered but by change of air and company. 
The real cause of the young lady’s dejection the 
reader will not be slow to suspect. Mrs. Wingravq 
and her gossips, however, deemed her complaint a 
mere bodily ill, and doubted not that she would 
obtain relief from the remedy just mentioned. 
Her mother accordingly proposed, on her behalf, 
a visit to certain relatives on the paternal side, 
established in New York, who had long com- 
plained that they were able to see so little of thdr 
New England cousins. Rosalind was despatched 
to these good people, under a suitable escort, and 
remained with them for several months. In the 
interval her brother Bernard, who had begun the 
practice of the law, made up his mind to take a 
wife. Rosalind came home to the wedding, ap- 
parently cured of her heartache, with bright roses 
and lilies in her face and a proud smile on her 
lips. Arthur |-rloyd came over from Boston to 
see his brother^n^Iaw married, but without his 
wife, who was expecting very soon to present him 
with an hdr. It was nearly a year since Rosalind 
had seen him. She was glad — she hardly knew 
why — that ferdita had stayed at home. V^rthw 
looked hajp^y, bW he was more grave and import- 
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iodted " interesting, ’—for although tfie hi 
ito*m<?dero sense, was not then invented, we n^iay 
be sure that the idea was. The truth is, hh was 
simply anxious about his wife and her coining 
ordeal Nevertheless, he by no means failed to 
observe Rosalindas beauty and splendour, and to 
note how she effaced the poor little bride. The 
allowance that Perdita had enjoyed for her dress 
had now been transferred to her sister, who turned 
it to wonderful account On the morning after 
the wedding he had a lady’s saddle put on the 
horse of the servant who had come with him from 
town, and went out with the young girl for a ride. 
It was a keen, clear morning in January; the 
ground was bare and hard, and the horses in good 
condition— -to say nothing of Rosalind, who was 
charming in her hat and plume, and her dark blue 
riding coat, trimmed with fur. They rode all the 
motping, they lost their way, and were obliged to 
stop for dinner at a farm-house. The early winter 
du^ had fallen when they got home. Mrs. 
WiUgrave met them with a long face. A 
messenger had arrived at noon from Mrs. Lloyd ; 
she was beginning to be ill, she desired her 
husband’s immediate return. The young man, at 
the thought that he had lost several hours, and 
that by hard riding he might already have been 
with his wife, uttered a passionate oath. He 
barely consented to stop for a mouthful of supper, 
but mounted the messenger’s horse and started off 
at a gallop. 

He reached home at midnight. His wife had 



bfeefi dulii^etjed of at lifcfele girl ** why wdrte^li ' 
you.with me sjbe $aid, as he came to hi^ hedaidd 
I wais out of ! the house when the man 
I with Rosalind ” said Lloyd, innocently. 

. Mrs. Lloyd made a little moan, and turned 
away^ But she continued to do very Well, ahd 
f0r a week her improvement was uninterrupted. 
Finally, however, through some indiscretion in the 
way of diet or exposure, it was checked, and the 
poor lady grew rapidly worse. Lloyd was in 
despair. It very soon became evident that she 
was breathing her last. Mrs. Lloyd came to a 
sense of her approaching end, and declared that 
she was reconciled with death. On the third 
evening after the change took place she told her 
husband that she felt she should not get through ; 
the night She dismissed her servants, and alw 
requested her mother to withdraw — Mrs. Wingtave 
having arrived on the preceding day. She had 
had her infant placed on the bed beside hfer, and 
she lay on her side, with the child against her 
breast holding her husband^s hands. The night- 
lamp was hidden behind the heavy curtains of the 
bed, but the room was illumined with a red glow 
from the immense fire of logs on the heartibu 
“ It seems strange not to be warmed info life 
by such a fire as that” the young woman said, 
feebly trying tp simile. “ If I had but a little of 
it in my veins I ^^ut J have given all my fire to 
this little spark of mortality.” And she dropped 
her eyes on her child. Then raising them ^ 
looked at her husband wit|i a long, penetl^dhg^ 
ga^ , The last feelii:® which lingered in her 
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heart was jpne^ suspfcidb* Sh6" hhd ntbt :tt^ 
eov^ed from the shotikvwhkh Arthur bad gihn 
^ her by telling her that in the houi* of her a^ny 
he had been with Rosalind. She trusted ^her 
' husband yery nearly as well as she loved him ; 
but now that she was called away for ever she felt 
a eold hortor of her sister. She fdt in her soul 
that Rosalind had never ceased to be jealous of 
hei good fortune ; and a year of happy security 
had not effaced the young girFs image, dressed in 
her wedding-garments, and smiling with simulated 
triumpii- Now that Arthur was to be alone, what 
might not Rosalind attempt ? She was beautiful, 
she was engaging ; what arts might she not use, 
w'hat impression might she not make upon the 
yot|»g man's saddened heart ? Mrs. Lloyd looked 
at her husband in silence. It seemed hard, after 
ailf tn doubt of his constancy. His fine eyes were 
illed with tears ; his face was convulsed with 
tjp^pifig ; the clasp of his hands was warm and 
pl^slonate. How noble he looked, how tender, 
how faithful and devoted! “Nay,” thought 
Perdita, “he's not for such a one as Rosalind 
He'll never forget me. Nor does Rosalind truly 
care for him ; she cares only for vanities and 
finery and jewels.” And she lowered her eyes on 
her white hands, which her husband's liberality 
had covered with rings, and on the lace ruffles 
# which trimmed the edge of her night-dress. “ She 
covets my rings and my laces more than she 
coyets my ^hustend.” 

*At ^is moment the thought of her sister's 
rapacity seemed to cast a dark shadow between 
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akd the helpless figure <rf her little girt^ 
« Arthur,” she said, "you must take off my ringi 
I shall not be buried in them. One of these j^iays 
my daughter shall wear them — my rings and my 
laces and silks. I had them all brought out and 
shown me to-day. It's a great wardrobe-r— there’s 
not such another in the Province ; I can say it 
without vanity, now that I have done with it It 
mil be a great inheritance for my daughter when 
she grows into a young woman. There are things 
there that a man never buys twice, and if they are 
lost you will never again see the like. So you 
will watch them well. Some dozen things I have 
left to Rosalind ; I have named them to my 
mother. I have given her that blue and silver ; 
it was meant for her; I wore it only once, I 
looked ill in it. But the rest are to be sacredly 
kept for this little innocent It’s such a providence 
that she should be my colour ; she can wear my 
gowns ; she has her mother’s eyes. You know 
the same fashions come back every twenty years. 
She can wear my gowns as they are. They will lie 
there quietly waiting till she grows into them—- • 
wrapped in camphor and rose-leaves, and keeping 
their colours in the sweet-scented darkness. She 
shall have black hair, she shall wear my carnation 
satin. Do you promise me, Arthur?” 

" Promise you what, dearest?” 

“ Promise me to keep your poor little wife’s old^ 
gowns ” 

" Are you afi^wd I shall sell them ?” 

"No, tfa^ they^iuay get scatter^, Jfy, 
mother will haV<fe thep properly wrapped up, afd 
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^shall Jay ^em away under 'a doubte*ldi?k. 
D6 3 ^om know tke great dhest in the attic, with ^^e 
iron:1)aii<ls ? There is no end to i^hat ii will hold. 
You can put them all there. My mother an4 the 
housekeeper will do it, and give you the key. 
And^ you will keep the key in your secretary, and 
never give it to any one but your child. Do you 
promise me ?” 

"Ah, yes, I promise you,” said Lloyd, puzzled 
at the intensity with which his wife appeared to 
cling to this idea. 

« Will you swear ?” repeated Perdita. 

"Yes, I swear.” 

"Well — I trust you — I trust you,” said the 
poor lady, looking into his eyes with eyes in 
whfch, if he had suspected her vague apprehen- 
sions, he might have read an appeal quite as much 
as an assurance. 

Lloydi bore his bereavement rationally and 
manfully. A month after his wife's death, in the 
course of business, circumstances arose which 
offered him an opportunity of going to England. 
He took advantage of it, to change the current 
of his thoughts. ^ He was absent nearly a year, 
during which his little girl was tenderly nursed 
and guarded by her grandmother. On his return 
he had his house again thrown open, and an- 
nounced his intention of keeping the same state 
as during his wife's lifetime. It very soon came 
to be predicted that he would marry again, and 
there were at least a dozen young women of whom 
dhe may say that it was by no fault of theirs that, 
for iix months after his return, the prediction did 
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ii0t trte. Btiring this interval he still left 
his little datighter in Mrs. Wingrave's harids, Ae 
latter assuritig him that a change of residence at 
so trader an age would be full of danger for her 
health. Finally, however, he declared that his 
heart longed for his daughter’s presence and that 
she -must be brought up to town. He Sent his 
coach and his housekeeper to fetch her home. 
Mrs. Wingrave was in terror lest something should 
befall her on the road ; and, in accordance with 
this feeling, Rosalind offered to accompany her. 
She could return the next day. So she went up 
to town with her little niece, and Mr. Lloyd met 
her On the threshold of his house, overcome with 
her kindness and with paternal joy. Instead of 
returning the next day Rosalind stayed out the 
week ; and when at last she reappeared, she had 
only come for her clothes. Arthur would 
hear of her coming home, nor would the baby. 
That little person cried and choked if Rosalind 
left her ; and at the sight of her grief Arthur lost 
his wits, and swore that she was going to die. 
In fine, nothing would suit them but that the 
aunt should remain until the little piece had 
grown used to strange faces. 

It took two months rto bring this consummation 
about ; for it was not until this period had elapsed 
that Rosalind leave of her brother-in-la#. 
Mrs. Wingrave ^4d shaken her head over her 
daughter’s ab^nce ; she had declared that it was 
not becoming, th^ it was the talk of the whole 
country. She had reconciled herself to it only; 
becafile, during the girl’s visit, the household 
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^n]o5ro4 uivfpnted term of priice. Beftiar4 
Wirt|fr 5 ^ve had broi^ght his wife home t<^ Uv^, 
between whom and her sister-in-law there Wai a^ 
little love a® you please Rosalind was peifiaps 
no angel ; but in the daily practice of life she 
W£^ a sufficiently good-natured girl, and if she 
quarrelled with Mrs Bernard, it was not without 
provocation. Quarrel, however, she did, to the 
great annoyance not only of her antagonist, but 
of the two spectators of these constant altercations. 
Her stay in the household of her brother-in-law, 
therefoie, would have been delightful, if only 
because it removed her from contact with the 
object of her antipathy at home. It was doubly 
— it was ten times — delightful, in that it kept her 
near the object of her early passion. Mrs. Lloyd's 
sh^ suspicions had fallen very far short of the 
truin. Rosalind's sentiment had been a passion 
at first, and a passion it remained — a passion of 
whoso radiant heat, tempered to the delicate state 
of his feelings, Mr. Lloyd very soon felt the 
influence. Lloyd, as I have hinted, was not a 
modern Petrarch ; it was not in his nature to 
pipactise an ideal constancy. He had not been 
m^y days in the house with his sister-in-law 
befqre bo began to assure himself that she was, in 
thp laliguage of that day, a devilish fine woman. 
Wbetfier 'Rosalind really practised those insidious 
arts that her sister had been tempted to impute 
to hpt it is needless to inquire. It is enough to 
say that she found means to appear to the very 
bpst advantage. She used to seat herself every 
morning before the big fireplace in the dfeing^ 
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^ work Upoil fima nf tapestrJV^^li ^ 
littte niece disporting herself on the carpet at hter 
feit, or on the train of her dress, and playing with 
her woollen balls, Lloyd would have been a very 
stupid fellow if he had remained insensible to the 
rich suggestions of this charming picture. He 
was exceedingly fond of his little girl, and was 
never weary of taking her in his arms and tossing 
her up and down, and making her crow with 
delight Very often, however, he would venture 
upon greater liberties than the young lady was 
yet prepared to allow, and then she would suddenly 
vo d|B rate her displeasure. Rosalind, at this, would 
dni|Plher tapestry, and put out her handsome 
hands with the serious smile of the young girl 
whose virgin fancy has revealed to her all a 
mother's healing arts. Lloyd would give up the 
child, their eyes would meet, their hands would 
touch, and Rosalind would extinguish the little 
girl's sobs upon the snowy folds of the kerchief 
that crossed her bosom. Her dignity was perfect, 
and nothing could be more discreet than the 
manner in which she accepted her brother-in-law's 
hospitality. It may almost be said, perhaps, that 
there was something harsh in her reserve. Lloyd 
had a provoking feeling that she was in the house 
and yet was unapproachable. Half-an-hour after 
supper, at the very outset of the long winter 
evenings, she '^ould light her candle, make the 
young man a mo^t respectful curtsey, and march 
off to bed. If <Jiese were arts, Rosalind was a 
great artkt But their ^effect was so gentle,*, so 
gradual^ they w^re calculated to work upon the 
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dsaded, that, as the reader has seen, wWb 

elapsed before Rosalina began to feel snm that 
her retnms would cover her outlay. When this 
became morally certain she packed up her trunk 
^and returned to her mother*s house. For three 
days she waited ; on the fourth Mr. Lloyd made 
his appearance — a respectful but pressing suitor. 
Rosalind heard him to the end, with great humility, 
and accepted him with infinite modesty. It is 
hard to imagine that Mrs. Lloyd would have for- 
given her husband ; but if anything might have 
disarmed her resentment it would have 
ceremonious continence of this intervie\ 
hnd imposed upon her lover but a short 
They were married, as was becoming, with great 
privacy — almost with secrecy — in the hope per- 
haps, as was waggishly remarked at the time, that 
the late Mrs. Lloyd wouldn't hear of it. 

The marriage was to all appearance a happy 
one, and each party obtained what each had 
desired — Lloyd “a devilish fine woman," and 
Rosalind — but Rosalind's desires, as the reader 
will have observed, had remained a good deal of 
mystery. There were, indeed, two blots upon 
their ^licity, but time would perhaps efface them. 
Durihg the first three years of her marriage Mrs. 
Lloyd failed to become a mother, and her husband 
on his jside suffered heavy losses of money. This 
latter circumstance compelled a material retrench- 
ment in his expenditure, and Rosalind was perforce 
Jess oi5» ^ l^dy than her sister bad been. ^ She 
<K>ntrived, however, to cariy it like a jivonjp:n of 
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coiusiderable fashion. She had long sii^ 
tained that her sister's copious wardrobe bad been 
sequestrated for the benefit of her daughter, and 
that it lay languishing in thankless gloqm in the 
dusty attic. It was a revolting thought that these 
exquisite fabrics should await the good pleasure 
of a little girl who sat in a high chair and ate 
bread-and-milk with a wooden spoon. Rosalind 
had the good taste, however, to say nothing about 
the matter until several months had expired. 
Then, at last, she* timidly broached it to her 
husband. Was it not a pity that so much finery 
should be lost ? — for lost it would be, what with 
colours fading, and moth? eating it up, and the 
change of fashions. But Lloyd gave her so abrupt 
and peremptory a refusal, that she saw, for the 
present, her attempt was vain. Six months went 
by, however, and brought with them new. needs 
and new visions. Rosalind's thoughts hoveipd 
lovingly about her sister's relics. She went up / 
and looked at the chest in which they lay iiu* 
prisoned. There was a sullen defiance in its thiiee 
great padlocks and its iron bands which only 
quickened her cupidity. There ^as something 
exasperating in its incorruptible immobility. - It 
was like a and grizzled Old household servant, 
who locks his jaws over a farhily secret. And 
then there was a look of capacity in its vast 
extent, and a sound as of dense fulness, when 
Rosalind knocked its side with the toe of her little 
shoe, which caused her to flush wi& baffled ♦ 
longing. absurd,” she cried ; “it's improper, 

it's wicked"; land rihe forthwith resolved upon 
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anotbei; attacki her husband. On tfie fol- 
lowing diiiy, nirter dinner, when he had haid his 
wine|i„^slie boldly began it. Bnt he cqt hei^ short 
wth great sternness. 

^‘Onde for all, Rosalind,” said he, “it’s out of 
the question. 1 shall be gravely displeased if you 
return to the matter ” 

Very good,” said Rosalind. “ I am glad to 
learn the esteem in which I am held. Gracious 
heaven,” she cried, ‘‘ I am a very happy woman ! 

an agreeable thing to feel one's self sacrificed 
to a caprice I” And her eyes filled with tears of 
anger and disappointment. 

Lfloyd had a good-natured man's horror of a 
woman’s sobs, and he attempted — I may say he 
condescended — to explain. It’s not a caprice, 
dear, it's a promise,” he said — “ an oath.” 

An oath ? It's a pretty matter for oaths ! 
and to whom, pray?” 

“ To Perdita,” said the young man, raising his 
eyes for an instant, but immediately dropping 
them. 

‘‘Petdita — ah, Perdita!” and Rosalind's tears 
broke forth. Her bosom heaved with stormy sobs 

sobg which were the long-deferred sequel of the 
violent fit of weeping in which she had indulged 
herself on the night when she discovered her 
sister's betrothal. She had hoped, in her better 
moments, that she had done with her jealousy ; 
but her temper, on that occasion, had taken an 
4nefface£ible fold. “And pray, what right had 
Peidit^ to dispose of my future?” |he cried. 
“What nght had she to bind you to;itneanlness 

'VOL. II. , Z " 
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md cruelty ? Ah, I occupy a d^fnified place, and 
I make a very fine figure! I am welcome to 
what Perdita has left ! And what has she left ? 
I never knew till now how little! Nothing, 
nothing, nothing/' 

This was very poor logic, but it was very good 
as a “ scene.” Lloyd put his arm around his wife's 
waist and tried to kiss her, but she shook him off 
with magnificent scorn. Poor fellow ! he had 
coveted a “ devilish fine woman,” and he had got 
one. Her scorn was intolerable. He walked 
away with his ears tingling — irresolute, distracted. 
Before him was his secretary, and in it the sacred 
^ key which with his own hand he had turned in 
the triple lock. He marched up and opened it, 
aud took the key from a secret drawer, wrapped 
in a little packet which he had sealed with his 
own honest bit of blazonry, fe garde^ said the 
motto — I keep.” But he was ashamed to put it 
back. He flung it upon the table beside his wife. 

** Put it back I ” she cried. I want it not I 
hate it I " 

“ I wash my hands of it,” cried her husband. 
** God forgive me ! ” 

Mrs. Lloyd gave an indignant shrug of her 
shoulders, and swept out of the room, while the 
young man retreated by another door. Ten 
minutes later Mrs. Lloyd returned, and found the 
room occupied by her little step-daughter and the 
nursery-maid. The key was not on the table 
She glanced at the child. Her little niece was 
perched on a chair, with the packet in her# hands* 
She had broken the seal with her own small 
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lingers. Mrs. Lloyd hastily took possession of 
the key. 

At the hiubitual supper-hour Arthur Lloyd came 
back from his counting-room. It yvas the month 
of June, and supper was served by daylight The 
meal was placed on the table, but Mrs. Lloyd 
failed to make her appearance. The servant 
whom his master sent to call her came back with 
the assurance that her room was empty, and that 
the women informed him that she had not been 
seen since dinner. They had, in truth, observed her 
to have been in tears, and, supposing her to be shut 
up in her chamber, had not disturbed her. Her 
husband called her name in various parts of the 
house, but without response. At last it occurred 
to him that he might find her by taking the way 
to the attic. The thought gave him a strange 
leeling of discomfort, and he bade his servants 
remai)! behind, wishing no witness in his* qnestr 
He reached the foot of the staircase leading to 
the topmost flat, and stood with his hand on the 
banisters, pronouncing his wife’s name. His 
voice trembled. He called again louder and 
more firmly. The only sound which disturbed 
the absolute silence was a faint echo of his own 
tones, repeating his question under the great 
eaves. He nevertheless felt irresistibly moved to 
ascend the staircase. It opened upon a wide hall, 
lined with wooden closets, and terminating in a 
window which looked westward, and admitted the 
last rays of the sun. Before the window stood 
the gr^pat chest Before the chest, on her knees, 
the young man saw with amazement and horror 
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the iSgute of his wife. In an instant he crossecl 
the interval between them, bereft of utterance. 
The lid of the chest stood open, exposing, amid 
their perfumed napkins, its treasure of stuffs and 
jewels, Rosalind had fallen backward from a 
kneeling posture, with one hand supporting her 
on the floor and the other pressed to her heart 
On her limbs was the stiffness of death, and on 
her face, in the fading light of the sun, the terror 
of something more than death. Her lips were 
parted in entreaty, in dismay, in agony ; and on 
her blanched brow and cheeks there glowed the 
marks of ten hideous wounds from two vengeful 
* ghostly hands. 



A MOST EXTRAORDINARY CASE. 

I. 

Late in the spring of the year 1865, just as the 
War had come to an end, a young invalid officer 
lay in bed in one of the uppermost chambers of 
one of the great New York hotels. His medita- 
tions were interrupted by the entrance of a waiter, 
who handed him a card superscribed Mrs, Augustus 
Maso% and bearing on its reverse the following 
words in pencil : “ Dear Colonel Mason — I have 
only just heard of your being here, so ill and alone. 
It's too dreadful. Do you remember me ? Will 
you see me ? If you do, I think you will remember 
me. r insist on coming up. — M. M." ‘ 

Mason was undressed, unshaven, weak, very 
feverish, .His ugly little bedroom was in a state 
of confusion which had not even the merit of 
.being picturesque. Mrs. Mason's card was at 
once a puzzle and a heavenly intimation of com- 
fort But all that it represented was so dim to 
the young man's enfeebled perception that it took 
him some moments to collect his thoughts. 

“ It's a lady, sir," said the waiter, by way of 
assistiag him. 

" Is she young or old ? " asked Mal^on. 
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** Well, sir, she^s a little of botli 
I can’t ask a lady to come up here,” groaned 
the invalid. 

Upon my word, sir, you look beautiful,” said the 
w?^iter. ** They like a sick man. And I see she’s of 
yciur own name,” continued Michael, in whom con- 
stant service had bred great frankness of speech ; 
"the more shame to her for not coming before !” 

Colonel Mason made up his mind that, as the 
visit had been of Mrs. Mason’s own seeking, he 
would receive her without more ado. " If she 
doesn’t mind it, I am sure I needn’t,” said the 
poor fellow, who hadn’t the strength to be over- 
punctilious. So in a very few moments his 
visitor was ushered up to his bedside. He saw 
before him a handsome, middle-aged, fair, stout 
woman, who displayed no other embarrassment 
than such as was easily explained by the loss of 
breath consequent on the ascent of six flights of 
stairs. 

" Do you remember me ? ” she asked, taking the" 
young man’s hand. 

He lay back on his pillow and looked at her. 
" You used to be my aunt — my aunt Maria,” he 
said. 

" I am your . Aunt Maria still. It’s very good 
of you not to have forgotten me ” 

" It’s very good of you not to have forgotten 
said Mason, in a tone which betrayed a 
deep!^ feeling than the simple wish to return a 
civil speech. . v 

" Deaf haye had the war and a hundred 

dreadful things, Fhave been living in Europe, 
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yoi3^ itnow. Since my return I have remained in 
the country, in your uncle's old house, on the river, 
of |!jhich the lease had just expired when I came 
home. I came to town yesterday on business, 
and accidentally heard of your condition and of 
your beiiig in this hole. I knew you had gone 
into the aimy, and I had been wondering a dozen 
times what had become of you, and whether you 
wouldn't turn up now that the war is at last over. 
Of course I didn’t lose a moment in coming to 
yoUw I’m so sorry for you.” Mrs. Mason looked 
abojt her for a seat. The chairs were encumbered 
with odds and ends belonging to her nephew’s ward- 
robe, with strange military promiscuities, and with 
the remnants of his last repast. The good lady sur- 
veyed the scene with the mute irony of compassion. 

The young man lay watching her comely face 
in contented submission to whatever form of 
utterance this feeling might take. “You are the 
first woman — to call a woman — I have seen in I 
don’t know how many months,” he said, contrasting 
her neat, rich appearance with that of his room, 
and reading her thoughts, 

“ I should suppose so. I propose to be 
feminine.” She disemoarrassed one of the chairs, 
and brought it to the bed. Then, seating herself, 
she ungloved one of her hands, and laid it softly 
on the young man’s wrist. “ What a great full- 
grown young fellow you have become ! ” she 
pursued. “ Now, tell me, are you very ill ? ” 

“You must ask the doctor,” said Mason. “I 
really don’t know. I am extremely uncomfortaWe, 
but,? suppose it’s partly my -circumstances.” 
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“X^d^ do you call these circumstances~-all th^sc 
queer things? I have seen the doctor, IVfrs, 
Middlemas is an old friend of mine ; and when I 
come to town I always go to see her. It was from 
her I learned this morning that you were here in 
this state. We had begun by rejoicing over the new 
prospects of peace ; and from that, of course, we had 
got to lamenting the numbers of young men who 
are to enter upon it with lost limbs and shattered 
health. It happened that Mrs. Middlemas men 
tioned several of her husband's patients as ex- 
amples, and yourself among the number. You 
were a remarkable young man, miserably sick, 
without family or friends, and with no asylum but 
a suffocating little closet in a noisy hotel. You 
may imagine that I pricked up my ears, and 
asked your baptismal name. Dr. Middlemas 
came in and told me. Your name is luckily an 
uncommon one : it's absurd to suppose that there 
could be two Ferdinand Masons. In short, I felt 
that you were my husband's brother's child, and 
that at last I too might have my little turn at 
hero-nursing. The little that the Doctor knew dtj 
your history agreed with the little that I knew,' 
though I confess I was sorry to hear that you 
had never spoken of our relationship. 9ut why 
should you? At all events you hate got to 
acknowledge it now, I regret your not having 
said something: about it before, pnly .because the 
Doctor might have brought us together a month 
ago, and you would now have been well ” 

It will take more than a month to mak^ ipe 
well/' said Mason, feeling that, if Mrs. Mason 
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intended to exert her^lf on his behalf, should 
know the real state of the case. ‘‘ I never spoke 
of l^u, because I had quite lost sight of you. I 
supposed you were still in Europe ; and indeed,” 
he added, after a moment's hesitation, "I heard, 
that you had married again.” 

“ Of course you did,” said Mrs. Mason, placidly. 
“ I used to hear it once a month myself. But I 
had a much better right to suppose that you were 
married. Thank heaven, however^ there’s nothing' 
of that sort between us. We can each do as we 
please. I promise to cure you in a month, in 
spite of yourself.” 

** What’s your remedy ?” asked the young man, 
with a smile very courteous, considering how 
sceptical it was. 

“ My first remedy is to take you out of this 
horrible trou. I talked it all over with Dr. 
Middlemas. He says you must get into the 
country. Why, my dear boy, this is enough to 
kill you outright — one Broadway outside of your 
window and another outside of your door! Listen 
to the. My house is directly on the Hudson-r- 
bnly a matter of two hours by rail. You know T 
have no children. My only companion is my 
niece, Caroline Hofmann. You shall come and 
stay with us until you are as strong as you need 
be—if it takes twenty years. You shall have 
sweet, cool air, and proper food, and excellent 
attendance, and the devotion of a sensible woman. 
1 shall not listen to a word of objection. You 
shall as you please, get up whe| you please, 
dine when you please, go to bed wb^ you pleas^, 
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and say what you please* I shall ask nothing of 
you but to let yourself be ‘done for.’ Do ydu 
remember how, when you were a boy at school, 
after your father’s death, you were taken with 
measles, and your uncle had you brought to our 
own house ? ♦ I helped to nurse you myself, and I 
remember what nice manners you had in the very 
midst of your measles. Your uncle was very fond 
of you ; and if he had had any considerable 
property of his own I know he would have re- 
membered you in his will. But of course he 
couldn’t leave away his wife’s money. What I 
wish to do for you is a very small part of what he 
would have done, if he had only lived and heard 
of your gallantry and your’ sufferings. So it’s 
settled. I shall go home this afternoon. To- 
morrow morning I shall despatch my servant to 
you with instructions. He’s a highly respectable 
Englishman, he thoroughly knows his business, 
and he will put up your things and save you 
every particle of trouble. You have only to let 
yourself be dressed and driven to the train. I 
shall, of course, meet you at your journey’s end. 
Now don’t tell me you are not strong enough.” 

“ I feel stronger at this moment than I have 
felt in a dozen weeks,” said' Mason. ‘‘ It’s useless 
for me to attempt to thank you.” 

“Quite useless* I shouldn’t listen to you. 
And I suppose,” added Mrs. Mason, looking over 
the b?ire walls and scanty furniture of the room, 
“ you pay a fabulous price for this bower of bliss 
Do you need money?” 

The young man shook his head. 
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" Very well then,” resumed Mrs. Mason, con- 
clusively, "from this moment you are my pro- 
perty” ; 

The yoVng man lay speechless from the veiy 
fulness of his heart ; but he strove by the pressure 
of his fingers to give her some assurance of his 
gratitude. His companion rose, and lingered be- 
side him, drawing on her glove, and smiling 
quietly w'ith the look of a long-baffled philan- 
thropist who has at last discovered an infinite 
opportunity. Poor Ferdinand’s weary visage 
reflected her smile. Finally, after the lapse of 
years, he too was being cared for. He let his 
head sink into the pillow, and silently inhaled the 
fragrance of her good manners and good nature. 
He was on the point of taking her dress in his 
hand and asking her not to leave him — now that 
solitude would be so much more dismal. His 
eyes, I suppose, betrayed this touching apprehen- 
sion — doubly touching in a war -wasted young 
officer. As she prepared to bid him farewell, 
Mrs. Mason stooped and kissed his forehead. 
He listened to the rustle of her dress across the 
carpet, to the gentle closing of the door and to 
her retreating footsteps. And then, giving way to 
his weakness, he put his hands over his face and 
cried like a homesick school-boy. He had been 
reminded of the exquisite side of life. 

Matters went forward as Mrs. Mason had ar- 
ranged them. At six o’clock on the following 
evening Ferdinand found himself deposited at one 
of thjf small stations of the Hudson River rail- 
road, exhausted by his journey and fet excited at 
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Mia$on was in waiting in iic'low tmstet^pWtton 
with a magazine of cushions and coveriets. ' Ferdi- 
nand transferred himself to her side, and they 
Jrove rapidly homeward. Mrs. Mason’s house 
was a commodious villa, with a circular lawn, 
a sinuous avenue and a well-grown plantation 
of shrubbery. As the phaeton drew up before the 
porch a young lady appeared in the doorway. 
Mason will be forgiven if he regarded himself as 
presented ex officio^ as I may say, to this young 
lady. Before he really knew it, and in the 
absence of the servant who, under Mrs. Mason’s 
directions, was ' busy in the background with his 
luggage, he had availed himself of her proffered 
arm, and had allowed her to assist him through 
the porch, across the hall, and into the parlour, 
where she graciously consigned him to a sofa 
which, for his especial use, she had caused to be 
wheeled up before a fire lighted for his especial 
comfort. He was unable, however, to take ad- 
vantage of her good offices. Prudence dictated 
that without further delay he should betake him- 
self to his room. 


IL 


On the morning aftJ^r his arrival he got up 
early, and made an attempt to be present at 
breakfast ; but his strength failed him, and he 
was obliged to dress at his leisure and content 
himself with a simple transition from his bfd 
his arm-chair. The apartment assigned him was 
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Spared^! struggles with the staircase^aefeatmiijg 
room, ferightly carpeted and upholstered, and 
marked by a certain fastidious freshness which 
betrayed the uncontested dominion of women. It 
had a broad, high window, draped in chintz and 
crisp niuslin and opening upon the greenery of 
the lawn. At this window, wrapped in • his 
dressing-gown, and lost in the embrace of the 
most facile of arm-chairs, he slowly discussed* his 
simple repast. Before long his hostess made her 
appearance on the lawn ouLside the window. As 
this quarter of the house was covered with warm 
sunshine Mason vetitured to open the window and 
talk to her, while she stood on the grass beneath 
her parasol. 

“ It*s time to think of your physician,’' she 
said. You shall choose for yourself. The great 
man here is Dr. Gregory, a practitioner of the old 
school We have had him but once, for my niece 
and I have the health of dairy-maids. On that 
one occasion he — well, he made a fool of himself 
His practice is among the ‘old families,’ and he 
only knows how to treat certain old-fashioned, 
obsolete complaints. Anything brought about by 
the war would be quite out of his range. And 
then he vacillates, and talks about his own 
maladies d luL And, to tell the truth, we had a 
little repartee which makes our relations somewhat 
ambiguous.” 

see he would never do,” said Mason, laughing. 

‘‘ But he’s not your only physician ?” 

“No: there is a youqg man, a ne\v-comer,"a. 
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Dr* Knight, whom I don’t Imh^y htkt of whom I 
have heaid very good things. I confess that I 
have a prejudice in favour of the new generation. 
Dr. Knight has a position to establish, and I 
suppose he’s likely to be especially attentive and 
careful. I believe, moreover, that he has been a 
surgeon in the army.” 

“ I .knew a man of his name,” said Mason. “ I 
wonder if this is he. His name was Horace 
Knight — a fair-haired, near-sighted man.” 

“ I don’t know,” Mrs. Mason replied ; ‘‘ perhaps 
Caroline knows.” She retreated a few steps, and 
called to an upper window. ‘‘ Caroline, what is 
Dr. Knight’s first name?” 

Mason listened to Miss Hofmann’s answer — 
haven’t the least idea.” 

“ Is it Horace ?” 

“ I don’t know.” 

Is he light or dark ?” 

'' I have never seen him.” 

‘‘ Is he near-sighted ?” 

“ How in the world should I know ?” 

“ I suspect he’s as good as any one,” said Fer- 
dinand. “ With you, my dear aunt, what does the 
doctor matter?” 

Mrs. Mason accordingly sent for Dr. Knight, 
who, on arrival, turned but to be her nephew’s old 
acquaintance. Although the young men had been 
united by no greater intimacy than the superficial 
comradeship resulting from a winter in neighbouring 
quarters, they were very well pleased to come to^ 
gather agSim. Horace Knight was a youngs 

good birth, good looks, good faculties and good 
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intentions, who, after a three years’ practice of 
surgery in the army, had undertaken to seek his 
fortune^^ — since evidently none was to come to him 
unsought — in Mrs. Mason’s neighbourhood* His 
mother, a widow with a small income, had recently 
removed to the country for economy, and her sOf 
had been unwilling to allow her to live alone^ 
This long-settled, almost legendary region, more- 
over, offered a promising field for a man of energy 
— a field well stocked with large families of easy 
income and of those conservative habits which lead 
people to feel their pulse and look at each other’s 
tongues. The local practitioner had survived the 
glory of his prime, and was not, perhaps, entirely 
guiltless of Mrs. Mason’s charge that he had not 
kept up with the progress of the new diseases. The 
world, in fact, was getting too new for him, as well 
as for his old patients. He had had money 
invested in the South — precious sources of revenue, 
which the war had swallowed up at a gulp ; he had 
grown frightened and nervous and querulous ; he 
had lost his presence of mind and his spectacles 
in several important conjunctures ; he had been 
repeatedly and distinctly quite out of his reckoning ; 
a vague dissatisfaction pervaded the breasts of his 
patrons ; he was without competitors : in short, 
fortune was propitious to Dr. Knight. Mason 
remembered the young surgeon only as an amus- 
ing and intelligent companion ; but he soon had 
reason to believe that his medical skill would leave 
nothing to be desired. He arrived rapidly at a 
clear understanding of Ferdinand’s condition ; he 
asked intelligent questions, and gave simple and 
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definite instructions. The disorder wm 

and virulent, but there was no apparent . 

care and prudence should not subdue, it ' 

“ !^our strength is very much reduced,” he said, 
as he took his hat and gloves to go ; “ but 3rou 
must have an excellent- constitution. It seems to 
me, however — if you will pardon my saying so— 
to be partly your own fault that you have sunk so 
low* You have opposed no resistance ; you haven’t 
cared to get well.” 

** I confess I haven’t — particularly. But I don’t 
see how you should know it.” 

Oh, I know everything.” 

“ Well, it was natural enough. Until Mrs. Mason 
discovered me, I hadn’t a friend in the world. I 
had become demoralised by solitude. I had 
almost forgotten the difference between sickness 
and health. I had nothing before my eyes to 
remind me of what people are supposed to 
for — of the motives and interests for the sake of 
which a man continues in health and recovers frbU® 
disease. I had forgotten that I ever cared for 
work or play, or anything but the preservation of 
my miserable carj^s. My carcass had become 
quite too miserable to be an object worth living for. 

I was losing time and money at an appalling r^te; 

I wa^j, getting worse rather than better; and I 
therefore gaye >p resistance. It seemed better to 
die easy than lo die hard. I put this all in thp 
I' past tense, becaujse within three days I fai)^ 
become quite another man.* ^ / 

" I^ w i s fa very much I had known about 
said K^ht I would have made you come hdhte 
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with me, if I could have done nothing else. It 
was certainly not a rose-coloured prospect. But 
what do’ you say nowi*** he continued, looking 
round the room. “I never have seen anything 
so pink.” 

Mason assented with an eloquent smile. 

“ I congratulate you cordially. Mrs. Mason — 
if you don’t mind my speaking of her — is so 
thoroughly (and, I should suppose, incorrigibly) 
philanthropic that it’s quite a surprise to find her 
extremely sensible” 

“ '/ cs ; and so practical and successful,” said 
Ferdinand, ** that it’s quite a surprise to find her 
philanthropic. She’s a dear woman.” 

“ But I should say that your especial blessing 
was your servant. He looks as if he had come 
out of an English novel.” 

“My especial blessing! You haven’t seen Miss 
Hofmann, then ?” 

“ \'es ; I met her in the hall. She looks as if 
she had come out of an American novel. I don’f 
know that that’s great praise ; but, at all events, I 
make her come out of it.” 

“You are bound in honour then,” said Mason, 
laughing, “to put her into another.” 

Mason’s impression that he was now very happy 
needed no enforcement at the Doctor’s hands. 
He felt that it would be his own fault if these quiet, 
irresponsible days were not among the most de- 
lightful of his life. He determined to give him- 
self up without stint to mere convalescence, utterly 
to vegfetate. His illness alone would have been 
excuse enough for his simply floating with the 
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tide ; but Mason had other reasons for idleness. 
For three years he had been stretched without 
intermission on the rack of duty. Although con- 
stantly exposed to hard service, it had been his 
fortune never to receive a serious wound ; and, 
until his health broke down, he had take^ fewer 
holidays than any officer of Volunteers. With an 
abundance of a certain kind of equanimity and 
self-control — a faculty of ready self-adaptation to 
the accomplished fact, in any direction — he was 
yet in his secret soul a singularly nervous, over- 
scrupulous being. On the few occasions when he 
had been absent from the scene of his military 
duties, although duly authorised and warranted in 
the act, he had suffered so acutely from the appre- 
hension that something was happening, or was 
about to happen (some chance for distinction, 
some augmentation of honour), which not to hav4 
witnessed or to have had a hand in would be 
matter of eternal regret that he can be barely said 
to have enjoyed his recreation. The sense of lost 
time was, moreover, his perpetual bugbear — the 
feeling that precious hours were now fleeting un- 
counted, which in more congenial labours would 
suffice for making a lasting mark. This feeling he 
strove to propitiate as much as possible by assiduous 
reading and study, in the loathsome leisure of 
winter -quarters. I cite the fact merely as an 
evidence of the uninterrupted austerity of his life 
for a long time before he was laid up. T%^ight 
triple tfais period, indeed, liy a glance at his college- 
drears, and at certain busy months which intervened 
between tWs close of his youth and the opening of 
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the war. Mason had always laboured. He was 
fond of work, to begin with ; and, in addition, the 
complete absence of family-ties had allowed him 
to follow his tastes without hindrance or criticism. 
This circumstance had been at once a great gain 
to hin^and a serious loss. He reached his twenty- 
seventh year a very accomplished scholar, as 
scholars go, but a great dunce in certain social 
matters. He was quite ignorant of all those lighter 
and more evanescent branches of science attached 
to being somebody’s son, brother or cousin. At 
las', however, as he reminded himself, he was to 
discover what it was to be the nephew of somebody’s 
husband. Mrs. Mason was to teach him the 
meaning of the adjective domestic. It would have 
been hard to learn itjn a pleasanter way. Mason 
felt that he should extract some instruction from 
his idleness itself, and should probably leave the 
house a wiser as well as a better man. It becaStne 
probable, thanks to that quickening of the faeuWes 
which accompanies the exercise of the domestic 
affections, that in this last respect he would not' be 
disappointed. Very few days sufficed to reveal to 
him the many excellent qualities of his hostess — 
her warm capacious heart, her fairness of mind, 
her good temper, her good taste, her large fund of 
experience and reminiscence, and, indeed, more 
than all, a certain passionate devotedness, to which 
fortune, in leaving her a childless widow, had done 
butjjteant justice. The two accordingly established 
a friendship-^«i*a friendship that promised as well for 
the happiness of each as any that ever undertoAk 
to m?ddle with that province. If I were telling 
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my story from Mrs. Mason’s point of view, I might 
make a very good thing of the statement that this 
lady had regularly determined to be very fond of 
my hero ; but I am compelled to let it stand in 
this simple shape. Excellent, charming, person 
that she was, she had every right to the sati|fcction 
which belonged to a liberal yet not exaf^rated 
estimate of her guest. She had dmned him — 
so much the better for her. That it, was very 
much the better for him is obviously one of the 
elementary facts of my narrative ; a fact of which 
Mason became so rapidly and completely aware 
that he stopped thinking about it, as one ceases 
to think of an article of faith. 

^ III. 

In the space of ten days, then, most of the 
nebulous impressions produced by change of scene 
had gathered into substantial form. Others, how- 
ever, were still in the nebulous state — diffusing a 
gentle light upon Ferdinand’s path. Chief among 
these was the mild radiance of which Miss Hof- 
n^ann was the centre. For three days after his 
had been confined to his room by 
th%**feti|[Ue ' ^nd fever which inevitably followed 
his journey. It was not till the fourth day, 
therefore, that he was able to renew the acquaint- 
ance so auspiciously commenced. When at last, 
at dinner-time, he reappeared in the drawing-room, 
Miss Hofmann greeted him almost as an old 
friend. Mason had already discovered that she 
was young and conciliatory ; he now rapidly 
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advanced to the perception that she was uncom- 
monly pretty. Before dinner was over he had 
made up his mind that she was a lovely being. 
Mrs. Mason had found time to give him a full 
a^ccount of her life. She had lost her mother in 
infanlj^ and had been adopted by her aunt in the' 
early years of this lady’s widowhood. Her father 
was a man of evil habits — a drunkard, a gambler, 
a rake, oiitlawed from decent society. His only 
dealings with h^s daughter were to write her every 
month or two a begging letter, her mother’s 
property having been settled on the girl. Mrs. 
Mason had taken her niece to Europe, and given 
her every advantage. She had had an expensive 
education ; she had travelled ; she had gone into 
the world ; she had been presented, like good 
lopubliqgm, to sundry European sovereigns ; she 
had bfe^n admired ; she had had half-a-dozen 
offers of marriage, to her aunt’s knowledge' and 
others, perhaps, of which she was ignorant, and 
bad lefused them all. She was now twenty-five 
years of age, beautiful, accomplished and conscious 
of good investments. She was an excellent girl, 
with a will of her own. “ I am very fond of her,” 
Mrs. Mason remarked, “and I suppose she is equally 
fond of me : but wc long ago gave up all idea of 
playing at mother and daughter. We have never 
had a disagreement since she was fifteen years 
old ; but we have never bad an agreement either. 
Caroline isn’t clinging or dependent. She is honest, 
good-tempered, and perfectly discriminating. She 
foresaw that we were still to spend a number of 
years together, and she wisely declined at the 
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outset to affect a range of feelings that wouldn't 
stand the wear «and tear of time. She knew that 
she should make a poor daughter, and she con- 
tented herself with being a good niece. I never 
interfere with her life. She has it quite in her 
own hands. My position is little more ^Jian an 
^.ffectionate curiosity as to what she will do with 
it. Of course she will marry, sooner or later ; but 
I am curious to see the man of her choice. In 
Europe, you know, girls have no acquaintances 
but such as they , share with their parents and 
guardians ; and ^ in that way I know most of the 
gentlemen who have tried to make themselves 
acceptable to my niece. There were some nice 
young men in the number' ; but there was not one 
— or, rather, there was but one — for whom Caro- 
line cared a straw. Tha,t one she liked, I believe ; 
but they had a quarrel, and she lost him. She 
has a very nice way of arranging such matters. I 
am sure no girl ever before got rid of so many 
admirers with so few scenes . of violence. Ah, 
she's a dear, good girl !" Mrs. Mason pursued. 
“ She has saved me infinite trouble in my day. 
And when I think what she might have been, with 
her beauty and her little fortune ! She has kept 
all her prHendants as friends. There are two of 
them who write to her still. She doesn’t answer 
their letters ; but once in a while she meets them, 
and thanks them for writing, and that contents 
them. The others are married, and Caroline 
remains single. I suppose it won't last for ever. 
Still, although she isn't one of the yearning sort, 
she won’t marry a man she doesn't care for, merely 
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because sae’s y^rowing old. Indeed, it’s only the 
sentimental girls, to my belief, that do that. They 
covet a man for his money or his family, and then 
give the feeling some fine name. But there’s one 
thing, Mr. Ferdinand,” added Mrs. Mason, at the 
end of tnese remarks, ‘‘you will be so good as not 
to fall in love with my niece. I can assure you 
that she will^ not fall in love with you, and J 
hopeless passion will not hasten your recovery. 
Caroline is a civilised woman ; you can live with 
her very well without that. She is good for 
coinmon dkylight, and you’ll have no need of 
wax-candles and ecstasies.” 

Be easy ifi your mind,” said Ferdinand, 
laughing. “I’m quite ; too attentive to myself at 
present to think of any one else. Miss Hofmann 
might be dying for a glance of my eye, and I 
shouldn’t hesitate to sacrifice her. To fall in love 
a man must be all there, and you see I am not.” 

At the end of ten days summer had fairly set 
in ; and Mason found it possible, and indeed 
profitable, to spend a large portion of his time in 
the open air.. He was unable either to ride or to 
walk, and the only form of exercise which he 
found practicable was an occasional drive in Mr ^. 
Mason’s phaeton. On these occasions Mrs. Mason 
vms his ^sual companion. The neighbourhood 
offered an interminable succession of beautiful 
drives ; and poor Ferdinand took an immense 
satisfaction in reclining idly upon a pile of 
cushions, warmly clad, empty-handed, silent, 
with^only his eyes in motion, and rolling rapkily 
between fragrant hedges and springing crops, 
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and bes^ide ^the but^cirt^ of wobd|| and 'dlon^g 
tbe heights which overlooked i thfeLriver. vDe-' 
tested war was bver, and all nttunfiad. raftijied 
the peace. Mason used; to gaze up into t^e 
cloudless sky until his eyes began to water, 
and^ you Would have actually' supposed he 
was shedding sentimental tears. Besides these 
passive wanderings with his ho^t^ss, he had 
adopted another method of 'inhaling the sunshine. 
He used frequently to spend several hpurs at a 
time on i verandah beside the house, ^shelter^i 
from the observation of. visitors. Here> with an 
arm-chair and a footstool,, a cigaf and half^^a-dozen 
volumes of novels, to say nothing *of the society of 
either of the ladies, and sometimes ' of both, he 
suffered the mornings to pass unmeasured and 
uncounted. The chief incident of these mornings 
was the Doctor’s visit, in which, of course, there 
was a strong element of prose — and vety good • 
prose, as I may add, for the Doctor was turning 
out an excellent fellow. But, for the » rest, the 
summer unrolled itself like a gentle stsTaih of music. 
Mason knew so little, from direct observation, of 
the intime of cultivated, intelligent women, 
that their habits, their manners, their household 
motions, possessed in his view all the charm of a 
spectacle — a spectacle which he watched with the 
indolence of aq invalid, the sympathy of a man 
of taste, and ^little of the awkwardness which 
women gladly allow, and indeed encourage, in a 
soldier, for the pleasure of forgiving it. It was a 
very simple matter to Miss Hofmann that^ she 
should be charmingly dressed, that her hands 
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- 3MuId be wJjjte and her attitudes felidltouf : these 
thinifS for h^ had long since become mechanical. 
B\x\^ to iSlaSm, whp was fapciiliar only with books 
af^ men, they were , objects of constant, half- 
dreamy contemplation. , He would sit for half-an- 
hour at once, with a book on his knees and *the 
pages unturned, scrutinising \^th ingenious in-g 
directness the Agreeable combination of .colour and* 
outline which made lip the physical personality, 
of Miss Ho^manfi. There was no question |iS to 
h^r beauty, or as to its being a warm, sympatlfetic " 
quality, and, not a conventional, superficial perfec- 
tion. ^he was \he 'least bit taller than most 
women, and had ah appearance of activity. Her 
hair was of a dark and lustrous brown, turning 
almost to black, and lending itself readily to those 
multitudinous ringlets which were then in fashion. 
Her forehead was rather high and very clear, and 
her eyes were of that pure sea-green which you 
may observe of a summer’s afternoon when the 
d.cclinmg sun shines through the crest of a wave. 
Her complexion w^as the hue of perfect health. 
These^ with her full, mild lips, her generous and 
flexibje figure, her magnificent hands, were items 
numerous enough to occupy Mason’s attention, 
and it was but seldom that he allowed it to be 
diverted. Mrs. Mason was frequently called away 
by her household cares, but Miss Hofmann’s time 
was apparently quite her own. Mevertheless, it 
came into Ferdinand’s head one day that she 
gave him her company only from a sense of duty, 
and i^hen, according to his wont, he had allowed 
this impression to ripen in his mind, he ventured 
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to assure her that, much as he delighted in her 
society, he should be sorry to believe that her 
gracious bestowal of it interfered with more pro- 
fitable occupation. “ I am no companion,’' he said. 
“ I don’t pretend to be one. I sit here deaf and 
dumb, and blind and halt, patiently waiting to be 
,|iealed — waiting till vagabond Nature strolls my 
way and brushes me with the hem cfJ* her garment.” 

“ You don’t ^ire me at all,” Miss Hofmann had 
been, good enough to reply on this occasion. 
“ What do you take me fgr ? The hero of^ a 
hundred fights, a young man who has been re- 
duced to a shadow in the service of his country 
— I should be very fastidious if I asked for any- 
thing better.” 

“ Oh, if it’s on theory ! ” said Mason. And, in 
spite of Miss Hofmann’s protest, he continued to 
assume that it was on theory that she continued 
to look after him. But she stuck to her post, 
ai>d with a sort of placid inveteracy which beemed 
to the young man to betray either a great deal 
of indifference or a , great deal of self-command. 
“ She thinks I am stupid,” he said to l^imself 
“ Of course she thinks me stupid. How should 
she think otherwise? She and her aunt have 
talked me over ; Mrs. Mason has enumerated my 
virtues, and Miss Hofmann has added them up : 
total, a rather amiable bore. She has armed 
herself with patience. I must say it becomes her 
very well.” Nothing was more natural, however, 
than that Mason should exaggerate the effect of 
hi*s social incapacity. His remarks were desyltory, 
but not infrequent ; often trivial, but always good- 
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humoured and easy to meet. The intervals of 
silence, indeed, which enlivened his conversation 
with Miss Hofmann, might have bjen taken for 
the natural, familiar pauses in the talk of old 
friends. 


Once in a while she would sif down at the 
piano and play to him. The verandah communi- 
c^^ted with the little sitting-room by means of a 
long window, one side uf which stood open. 
Mason would move his chair to this aperture, so 
that he might see the music as well as hear it 
Seated at the instrument, at the farther end of 
the half-darkened room, with her figure in half- 
pr Dfile, and her features, her movements, the colour 
of her dress, but half defined in the cool obscurity, 
Miss Hofmann would wake up the echoes of 
Scliubert and Mendelssohn. Mason’s eyes rested 
awhile* on the vague white folds of her dress, on 
the heavy convolutions of her hair, and the gentle 
movement of her head in sympathy with the 
music ; then a glance in the other direction 
revealed another picture — the dazzling mid* day 
sky, the close-cropped lawn, lying almost black in 
its light, and the patient, round-backed gardener, 
in white shirt-sleeves, clipping the hedge or rolling 
the gravel. One morning, what with the music, 
the light, the heat, and the fragrance of the flowers 
— from the perfect equilibrium of his sen.ses, as it 
were^ — Ferdinand fell into a doze. On waking* he 
found that he had slept an hour, and that the sun 
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had invaded the verandah. The music had 
ceased ; but on looking into the parlour he saw 
Miss Hofmann still at the piano. A gentleman 
was leaning on the instrument, with his back 
toward the window, intercepting hqr face. Mason 
sat for some moments, hardly sensible, at first, of 
.Jbiis transition to consciousness, languidly guessing 
at her companion’s identity. In a short time his 
observation wa^ quickened by the fact that the 
picture before him was animated by no sound 
of Voices. The silence was odd — almost unnatui;^!. 
Mason moved his chair, ^nd the gentleman, looking 
round, showed the face of Horace Knight. The 
Doctor called out ^^Good morning!” from his place, 
and finished his conversation with Miss Hofmann 
before coming out to his patient. When he 
moved away from the piano Mason saw the 
reason of his friends’ silence. Miss Hofmann had 
been trying to decipher a difficult piece of mulic, 
the Doctor had been trying to assist her, and 
they had both been brought to a stop. 

“What a clever fellow he is 1” thought Mason. 
“ There he stands, rattling off musical terms as if 
he had never thought of anything else. And yet 
when he talks pathology, it’s impossible to talk 
more to the point.” Mason continued to be very 
well satisfied with Knight’s handling of his ailments. 
He had been in the country now for three weeks, 
and he would hesitate indeed to say that he felt 
materially better ; but he had a much higher 
standard. There were moments when he feared 
to ' inquire too closely, because he had a sicl^ning 
apprehension that he should discover that in one 
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or two iriiportant particulars he was not what he 
should be. In the course of time he imparted 
these fears to his physician. “ But I may be 
mistaken,” he addeo, “and for this reason. During 
the last fortnight I have become much more 
difficult. So long as I was in that beastly hotel 
I accepted each additional symptom as a matter 
of course. Tlie more the better, I thought. But 
now I expect them to give an account of them- 
selves. Now I have a positive wfth to recover.” 

Dr. Knight looked at his patient for a mon^ent 
ciftiously. “You are right,” he said; “a little 
impatience is a very good thing.” 

“ Oh, I am not impatient. I am patient to a 
ridiculous extent. I allow myself six months, at 
the very least.” 

“That is certainly not unreasonable,” said 
Knight. “ And will you allow me a question ? 
Do you think of spending those six months in 
this place ?” 

“ How can I tell you ? I suppose I shall finish 
the summer here, unless the summer finishes 
rne. Mrs. Mason will hear of nothing else. In 
September I hope to be v/ell enough to go back 
to town, even if I am not well enough to think o'! 
work. What do you advise ?” 

“ I advise you to put away the very name of 
work. That is imperative. Haven’t you been 
at work all your life long ? Can’t you spare a 
pitiful little twelvemonth to recuperation and 
enjoyment?” 

“Ah, enjoyment, enjoyment!” said Mason, 
ironically. 
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Yes, enjoyment,'' returned the Doctor. “ What 
has it done to you that you should speak of it in 
that manner?” 

“ Oh, it bothers me,” said Mason. 

‘‘You are very fastidious. It's better to be 
bothered by pleasure than by pain.” 

“ I don’t deny it. But there is a way of being 
iHdififerent to pain. I don't meatj^-'^ to say that I 
have found it out, but in the course of my illness 
I have caught k glimpse of it. But it’s beyond 
my strength to be indifferent to pleasure. In two 
words, I am afraid of dying of kindness.” ^ 

“Ah, gammon!” 

“Yes, it’s gammo^^ and yet it’s not. There 
woitld be nothifig miraculous in my not getting 
well.” 

■ be your fault if you don’t It will 

^rove that you are fonder of being sick than of 
being sound, and that you’re not fit company for 
reasonable mortals.^ Shall I tell you ?” continued 
the Doctor, after a moment’s hesitation. “ When 
I knew you in the army I always found you a peg 
beyond my comprehension. You took things too 
hard. You had questions and considerations about 
everything. And on top of it all you were devoured 
with a mania for appearing to take things easily 
and not trouble your head. You played your 
part very well, but you must do me the justice to 
confess that it was a part.” 

“ I hardly know whether that’s a compliment or 
an impertinence. I hope, at least, that you don’t 
mean to accuse me of playing a part at the present 
moment” ^ 
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“ On the contrar}^ I am your medical adviser ; 
you are frank/' 

It’s not because you’re my medical adviser that 
I am frank,” said Mason. I shouldn’t think of 
bothering you in that capacity with my miserable 
caprices and whims ; ’ and Ferdinand paused a 
moment. “Yov/re a man!” he pursued, laying 
his hand ori\his companion’s arm. “ Therd's 
nothing here but women — heaven reward them I 
I am saturated with wdiispers anti perfumes and 
smiles, and the rustling of dresses. It takes a 
man to understand a mg^n.” 

‘‘It takes more than a man to understand you, 
my dear Mason,” said Knight, with a kindly smile. 

“ But I will try.” ■ . , ^ 

Mason remained silent, leaning bapk in his 
chair, with his eyes wandering slowly over the 
wide patch of sky disclosed ]^y the window, andf^ 
his hands languidly folded on his knees. The 
Doctor examined ' him with , a look half amused, 
half perplexed. But at last his face grew more 
stern and a little lold appeared in his forehead. 
He placed his hand on Mason’s arm and shook 
it gently, while Feidinand met his gaze. The 
Doctor frowned, and, as he did so, his companion 
gave a vague, scarcely audible, rather foolish, laugh. 

“ Jf you don’t get well,” said Knight, — “ if you don’t 
get v^ell ” And he paused. 

‘‘What will be the consequence?” asked Ferdi- 
nand, still laughing. 

“ I shall hate you ; I shall think you did it on 
purpose.” • , 

“ What shall I care for your hating me?” 
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“1 shall tell people that you were a poor 
spiritless cre^re — that you are no loss.” 

“■I give you leave,” said Ferdinand. 

The Doctor got up. “I don’t like patients^ 
^0 are so mysterious,” he said, 
w Ferdinand began to laugh louder, and ended in 
wt of coughing. 

IPl’m getting too amusing,” Kni;^f remarked ; 

“ Fmust go.” 

“Laugh and grow fat,” exclaimed Ferdinand. 
“I promise to get well.” But that evening^ at 
least, he was no better, as it turned out, for ills 
momentary exhilaration. Before turning in for 
the night he went into the drawing-room to spend 
half-an-hour with the ladies. The room was 
empty, but the lamp was lighted, and he sat down ^ 
by the table and read a chapter in a novel. He 
felt excited, light-headed, light-hearted, half-intoxi- 
cated, as if he had been drinking strong coffee. 
He put down his book, and went over to the 
mantelpiece, above which hung a mirror, and 
looked at the reflection of his face. For almost 
the first time in his life he examined it, wondering 
considerably if there was anything in it. He was 
able to say to himself only that he looked very 
thin and pale, and utterly unfit for the business of 
life. At last he heard an opening of doors 
overhead, and a rustling of voluminous skirts on 
the stairs. Mrs. Mason came in, fresh from the 
hands of her maid, and dressed for a party. 
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^AhD h Miss Hofmann going?'' asked 
Hit felt ^'hat his i^eart was beating and that 
hoped Mrs, Mason would say no. His moment adi 
^i^ense of strei^h, the mellow lamplight, the osjff 
piano, and tTO"" absence of the excellent wonBi 
before him, struck him as so manjj reasons for her 
^ remaining at home. But the sound of the young 
fjla^y's step upon the stairs was not encouraging. 
^She forthwith appeared upon the threshold, dressed 
in crape of a kind of violent blue, with desultory 
clusters of white roses. For some ten minutes 
Mason had the pleasure of watching that series of 
V|^^tty movements and preparations with which 
wAmfen in full dress beguile the interval before 
their carriage is announced ; their glances at the 
mirror, their slow assumption of their gloves, their 
mutual revisions and felicitations. 

Isn't she lovely?” said Miss Hofmann to the 
young man, nodding at her aunt, who looked 
precisely the handsome woman that she was 
‘‘Lovely, lovely, lonely!” said Ferdinand, so 
emphatically, that Miss Hofmann transferred her 
glande to him ; while Mrs. Mason good-humouredly 
turned her back, and Caroline saw that Mason was 
engaged ip a survey of her own person. 

” “ I wish veiy much you might come,” the girl said. 

I shall go to bed,” answered Ferdinand, simply. 
^ Well, that's much better. We shall go to bed 
at twp o'cldek. Meanwhile I shall caper about 
the rooms to the sound of a piano aud fiddle, and 
VOL. IL ^ 2 B 
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Aunt Maria will sit against the wall with her toes 
tucked under a chair. Such is life !** 

“ You will dance then,” said .Mason, not very 
briUiantly. 

shall dance. Dr. Knight has invited me.” 

“Does he dance well, Caroline?” asked Mrs. 
Mason. 

“ That remains to be seen. I ctfiave a .strong 
suspicion that he doesn't.” 

“Why?” Ferclinand inquired. 

“ He does so many other things well.” 

“That’s no reason,” said Mrs. Mason. “iDo 
you dance, Ferdinand ?” 

“ The dance of death !” Mason murmured. 

“ I like a man to dance,” said Caroline, “ and 
yet I like him not to dance.” 

“That’s a very womanish speech, my 
Mrs. Mason rejoined. 

“ I suppose it is. It’s inspired by my 
gloves, my low dress, my artificial roses. 
once a woman gets on such things, Colonel IMason, 
expect nothing but nonsense. — Aunt Maria,^’ the 
young lady continued, “will you button my glove ?” 

“Let me do it,” said Ferdinand. “Your aunt 
has her gloves on.” 

“ Thank you.” And Miss Hofmann extended 
a long white arm, drew back with her other 
hand the bracelet from her wrist. Her glove had 
a succession of buttons, and Mason performed the 
operation with great deliberation and neatness. 

“And nbfwi”^,said he gravely, “I hear the carriage. 
You want me to put on your shawl.” ^ 

“If you please.” Miss Hofmann passed her 
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whitft cioak into his hands, and then turned about 
her fair shoulders.' Mason solemnly covered tib^em, 
white the waiting-nfliaid, who had come in, per- 
formed the same service for the elder lady^ 

Good -bye,'' said the latter, giving hii^her 
,hand. “ You are not to come out into the air.” 
And Mrs. Mason, attended by her maid, transferred 
herjelf to carriage. Miss Hofmann gathered 
up her loveliness and prepared to follow. Fer- 
dinand stood leaning against •the parlour-door, 
watching her ; and as she rustled past him she 
nodded farewell, with a silent smile. A character- 
istic smile, Mason thought it, — a smile in which 
there was no expectation of triumph and no 
affectation of reluctance, but just the faintest 
suggestion of perfectly good-humoured resignation. 
Mason went to the window and saw the carriage roll 
away with its lighted lamps, and then stood looking 
oat into the darkness. The sky was cloudy. As 
be turned away the maid-servant came in, and took 
from the table a pair of rejected gloves. “ I hope 
you are feeling better, sir,” she said, politely. 

Thank you ; I think I am.” 

“ It's a pity you couldn't have gone with the 
ladies.” 

** I am not well enough yet to think of such 
things,” said Mason, trying to smile. But as he 
walked across the floor he felt himself attacked 
by a sudden sensation which cannot be better 
described than as a general collapse. He felt 
dizzy, faint, and sick, His head swam and his 
knees trenibled. “ I am very ill,” he said, sft;)l:ing 
down on the sofa ; you must cal| William.” 
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William speedily arrived, and conducted the 
yoiing man to his room. " What on earth have 
you been doing, sir?” asked this most irreproach- 
able serving-men, as he helped him to undress. 

Fi^fdinand was silent a moment. “ I have been 
putting on Miss Hofmann’s shawl,” he said. 

“ Is that all, sir ?” 

“ And I have been buttoning her gi^e.” 

“ Well, sir, you must be very prudent.” 

“So it appears,’*^ said Ferdinand. 

He slept soundly, however, and the next morn- 
ing was the better for it. “ I certainly am better,’^ 
he said to himself, as he slowly proceeded to his 
toilet. “A month ago such an attack as that 
of last evening would have given me a fever. 
Courage, then ! The devil isn’t dead, but he’s 
dying.” 

In the afternoon he received a visit from Horac^V 
Knight. “ So you danced last evening at Mrs. f 
Bradshaw’s,” he said to his friend. V, 

“Yes, I jumped about a little. It’s a great ’ 
piece of frivolity for a man in my position ; buf I 
thought there would be no harm in doing it just 
once, to show them I know how. My abstinence 
in future will tell the better. Ybtir ladies were 
there. I danced with Miss Hofmann. She was 
dressed in blue, and she was the most beautiful 
woman in the room, ip^very one was crowding 
round Jieri” . > 

“ I saw her befone she went off^” Mason said. 

“You should have seen her there,” Knight went 
on. Xhte! the excitement, the spectators, 
and all that, bring but a woman’s beauty.” * 
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" So I suppose.” 

What strikes me,” pursued the Doctor, “ her 
--^wiiat shall I call it? — her vitality, her quiet 
buoyancy. Of course you didn’t see her.^il^hen 
she came home. If you had you would have 
noticed, unless I am very much mistaken, that she 
was as fre^ and elastic at two o’clock as she had 
been at ten^ While all the other women looked 
tired and jaded and used up,^sLe alone showed 
no signs of exhaustion. She was neither pale nor 
/lushed, but still light-footed, rosy, erect. She’s a 
capital one to go. You see I can’t help looking 
at such things rather professionally. She has a 
magnificent organisation. Among all those other 
poor girls she seemed to have something of the 
inviolable strength of a goddess and Knight 
smiled, himself, at this unexpected flight. “She 
wears her artificial roses and dew-drops as if she 
had gathered them on the mountain-tops instead 
of buying them in Broadway. She moves with 
lo^g steps, her dress rustles, and to a man of fancy 
it’s the sound of Diana on the forest-leaves.”^ 

Ferdinand nodded assent “ So you are a man 
of fancy.” 

“ In my' private capacity,” said the Doctor. 

VJ. 

A 

Ferdinand was not inclined to question his 
friend’s estimate of Miss Hofmann or to weigh 
his words. They only served to confirm an 
imp|ession which was already strong in his*own 
mind. Day by day he had felt the growth of this 
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impression. “He must be a strong man who 
would approach her,” he said to himself. “ He 
must be as swift and sure as she herself, or in 
the progress of courtship she will leave him far 
behind. He must be able to forget his lungs and 
his liver and his digestion. To have broken down 
itl; his country’s defence, even, will^ avail him 
nothing. What is that to her? needs a 

man who has defended his country without break- 
ing down — a being complete, intact, well-seasoned, 
invulnerable. Then — then,” thought Ferdinandt 
“ perhaps she will consider him. Perhaps it will 
be to refuse him. Perhaps, like Diana, to whom 
Knight compares her, she is meant to live without 
us fellows. It’s certain, at least, that she is able 
to wait. She will be young at fifty-five. Women 
who are young at fifty-five are perhaps not the^ 
most sympathetic. They are likely to have felt 
for nobody and for nothing. But it’s often less 
their own fault than that of the men and women 
around them. This one at least can fe^l; ^e 
thing; is to move her. Her soul is an instrument 
of a hundred strings, only it wilh take a strong 
hand to draw sound. Once really touched, they 
will reverberate for ever and ever.” 

In a word, Mason b^an to romance to himself 
exactly as if he had been in love, and there is no 
manner of doubt that he was. It will be seen 
that his passion was not arrogant nor uncom- 
promising,; on the contrary, considerate, 
discreet, i^odest*— almost ’ timid. For ten long 
days, the most memorable days of his life — 
which, if he had kept a journal, would have been 
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left blank — he held his tongue. He would have 
suffered everything rather than reveal his emotiiohs, 
or allow them to come accidental V to Miss*Hof- 
mann’j knowledge. He would cherish them in 
silence until he should feel in all his sinews that 
he was himself again, and then he would open his 
heart Meanwhile he would be patient ; he vmnld 
be the molt^irreproachable, the most austere, the 
most insignificant of convalescents. He was as 
yet unfit to touch her, to look mt^her, to speak to 
her. A man was not to go a- wooing in his 
\jressing-gown and slippers. 

There came a day, however, when, in spite of 
his vigilance, Ferdinand came near losing his 
balance. Mrs. Mason had arranged with him to 
drive in the phaeton after dinner. But it befell 
that, an hour before the appointed time, she was 
sent for by a neighbour who had been taken ill. 

‘‘ But it’s out of the question that you should 
lose your drive,” said Miss Hofmann, who brought 
him her aunt’s apologies. "If you are still dis- 
posed to go I shall be happy to take the rein3. 
I shall not be as good company as Aunt Maria, 
but perhaps I shall, be as good company as 
Thomas.” * It was settled, accordingly,, that Miss 
Hofmann should act as her aunt’s substitute, and 
at five o’clock the phaeton left the door. The 
first half of their drive was passed in silence ; and 
almost the first words they exchanged fell from 
their lips as they finally drew near a tract of 
enclosed land, beyond which, through the trees 
at its further ' extremity, they caught a glimpse of 
a ftirn in the river. Miss Hofmann involuntarily 
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pulled Up. The sun had sunk low, and the 
cloudless western sky glowed with an exquisite 
tone. The trees which concealed the view flung 
over the grass a great screen of shadow, .which 
reached out into the road. Between their scattered 
stems gleamed the broad white current of the 
Hudson. Our friends both knew the spot. Mason 
^ hid seen it from a boat, when onj^ Corning a 
gentleman i^ the neighbourhood, thinking to ’ do 
him a kindnfss, hud invited him to take a short 
sail ; and with Miss Hofmann it had long been a 
frequent resort. ** * 

“ How beautiful!” she exclaimed, as the phaeton 
stopped. y 

“ Yes, if it wasn't for those trees,” 
nand. “ They conceal the best part of m viw.” 

I should rather say they indicate it,” answered^ 
his companion. “ From here they conceal it ; bu% 
they suggest to you to make your way in, andi^se 
yourself behind them, and enjoy the prospect in 
privacy.” 

“ But you can’t take a vehicle in.” 

“ No : there is only a footpath, although I have 
ridden in. One of these days, when^ you are 
stronger, you must drive to this point, and get 
out, and walk over to the bank.” 

Mason was silent a moment — a moment during 
which he felt in his limbs the tremor of a bold 
resolution. I noticed ike the day I went 
out on the. water with Mr. Mastery. I immediately 
marked it as my own. T%e bank is quite high, 
and the trees /make a little amphitheatre on it;^ 
summit. , | think theiPe is a bench.” ^ 
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^ there are two benches,” said Caroline. 

Suppose, then, we try it now,” said Mason, #fth 
ap edbrt. 

“ But you can never walk over that meadow. 
You see it's broken ground. And, at all events, I 
can't consent to your going alone.” 

“ That, madam,” said Ferdinand, rising to his 
feet in the ^^Ijjieton, “ is a piece of folly I should 
never think of proposing. Yonder is house, and 
in it there arc people. Can't w# drive there, and 
place the horse in their custody ?” 
f * “ Ndthing is more easy, if you insist upon it 
The house is occupied by a poor German family, 
and there are a couple of children, who are old 
frieqg|jg;;o£^ine. When I come here on horseback 
thcy^lx^^s clamour for ‘coppers.' From their 
little garden the walk is shorter.” 
t So Miss Hofmann turned the horse toward the 
cottage, which stood at the head of a lane, a few 
yards from the road. A little boy and girl, with 
bare heads and bare feet — the former extremities 
very wliite, and the latter very black — came out 
to meet her. Caroline greeted them gdod- 
humouredly in German. The girl, who was the 
elder, consented to watch the horse, while the boy 
volunteered to show the visitors the shortest way 
to the Hudson. Mason reached the point in 
question without extreme fatigue, and found a 
prospect which would have repaid even greater 
trouble. To the right and to the left, a hundred 
feet below them, stretched the broad channel of 
the noble river* In the distance rose the gentle 
massdfe of the Catskills, with all die intervening 
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region vague and neutral in the gathering twilight. 
A faint odour of coolness came up to their faces 
from the stream below. 

“ You can sit down/' said the little boy, doing 
the honours. 

“ Yes, Colonel, sit down,” said Caroline. •‘You 
have already been on your feet too much,” 

Ferdinand obediently seated hijq^s^f, unable to 
deny that he was glad to do so. Miss Hofmann 
released from hef grasp the skirts which she had 
gathered up in her passage from the phaeton, and 
strolled to the edge of the cliff, where she stood 
for some moments talking with her little guide. 
Mason could only hear that she was speaking 
German. Presently Miss Hofmann turned back, 
still talking — or rather listening — to the child, 

“ He is very pretty,” she said in French, as she 
stopped before Ferdinand. • 

Mason broke into a laugh. “To think that 
that dirty little youngster should forbid us the 
use of two languages ! Do you speak French, my 
child ?” 

‘•No,” said the boy sturdily, “ I speak German.” 

/‘Ah, there f can't follow you!” 

The child stared a moment, and then replied, 
with pardonable irtldevancy, “ I will show the way 
down to the water.” 

“ There I can't follow you either. I hope you 
will not go, MiSs Hofmann,” added the young 
man, observing a moveinent on Caroline's part 

“ Is it hard ?” she asked of the child. 

Nd, it^ easy.” 

“Shall I tear my dress?” ® 
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The child shook his head ; and Caroline de- 
scended the bank under his guidance. 

As a certain tiue elapsed before she reappeared, 
Ferdinand ' ventured to the edge of the cliff, and 
looked down. She was sitting on a rock, on the 
narrow margin of sand, with her hat in her lap, 
twisting th^ feather in her fingers. In a few 
moments it seamed to Ferdinand that he caught 
the tones of her voice, wafted upward as if she 
were gently singing. He listened intently, and at 
Irgt succeeded in distinguishing several words ; 
they were German. “Confound her German!” 
thought the young man. Suddenly Miss Hof- 
mann rose from her seat, and, after a short 
inten/al, reappeared on the platform. “What 
did you find down there?” asked Ferdinand, 
almost savagely. 

“ Nothing — a little strip of a beach and a pile of 
atones.” 

“ You have torn your dress,” said Mason. 

Miss Hofmann surveyed her drapery. “ Where, 
if yon please ? ” 

“ There, in front.” And Mason poked ouf his 
walking-stick, and inserted it into the injured fold of 
muslin. There was a certain unexpected violence 
in the movement which attracted Miss Hofmann’s 
attention. She looked at her companion, and, see- 
ing that his face was discomposed, supposed that 
he was annoyed at having been compelled to wait. 

“Thank you,” she said; “it’s easily^ mended. 
And now suppose we go back.” 

“ IJ^o, not yet,” said Ferdinand. “We Ifave 
plenty of time.” 
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^ Henty of time to catch cold/' said Miss Hof- 
mann, kindly. 

Mason had planted his stick where he had let it 
fall on withdrawing it from contact with his com- 
panion’s skirts, and stood leaning against it, with 
his eyes on the girl’s face. “ What if I do catch 
eold ?” he asked, abruptly. ^ 

“ Come, don’t talk nonsense,” •aid Miss Hof- 
mann. 

, I never was more serious in my life.” And, 
pausing a moment, he drew a couple of st^s 
nearer. She had gathered her mantilla closely 
about her, and stood with her arms lost in it, 
holding her elbows. ** I don’t mean that quite 
literally,” Mason continued. “ I wish to get well, 
on the whole. But there are moments when this 
perpetual self-coddling seems beneath the dignity 
of man, and I am tempted to purchase one short 
hour of enjoyment, of happiness, at the cost — well, 
at the cost of my life, if necessary ! ” 

This was a richer speech than Ferdinand had 
yet made ; the reader may estimate his habitual 
reserve. Miss Hofmann must have been some- 
what surprised, and even a good deal puzzled. But 
it was plain that he expected a rejoinder. 

“ I don’t know what temptations you may have 
had,” she answered, smiling ; " but I confess that 
1 can think of none in your present Circumstances 
likely to involve the great sacrifice you speak of. 
What y<ju say, Colonel Mason, is rather 

" Rather what ?” 

•Rather ungratefut Aunt Maria flattery her** 
self that she has existence as easy and as 
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peaceful for you — as stupid, if you like — as it can 
possibly be for a — a clever man. And now, after 
all, to accuse her of introducing temptations 1” 
*‘Your Aunt Maria is the best of women, Miss 
Hofmann,” said Mason. “ But I am very far 
from being a clever man. I am deplorably wealc* 
minded. Very little things excite me. Very 
small pleasu^s^re gigantic temptations. I would 
give a great deal, for instance, to stay here with 
you for half-an-hour.” * 

It is a delicate question whether Miss Hofmann 
now ceased to be perplexed ; whether she per- 
ceived in the young man's accents — it was his 
tone, his attitude, his eyes, that were fully signifi- 
cant, rather than his words — an intimation of that 
sublime and simple truth in the presence of which 
a wise woman puts off coquetry and prudery, and 
tries to be human and charitable. But charity 
is nothing if not discreet ; and Miss Hofmann 
may very well have effected the little transaction 
I speak of, and yet have remained, as she did 
remain, gracefully wrapped in her mantle, with the 
same serious smile on her face. Ferdinand’s 
heart was thumping under his waistcoat ; t^je 
words in which he sought to tell her that he loved 
her were fluttering there like frightened birds in a 
storm-shaken cage. Whether his lips would form 
them or not depended on the next words she 
uttered. On the faintest sign of defiance or of 
impatience he would really give her something to, 
coquet withal. I repeat that I do not undertake 
to follow Miss Hofmann’s feelings ; I only know 
that t^r words were those of a woman of superior 
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instincts. “ My dear Colonel Mason,” she said, “ I 
wish we might remain here v^hole evening. 
Such moments as these are quite too pleasant to . 
be wantonly sacrificed. I simply put you on 
your conscience. If you believe that you can 
safely do so — that you will not have some dread- 
ful chill, or fit, or spasm, in consequence — let us 
by all means stay awhile. If yotf do not so 
believe, let us go back to the carriage. There is 
no good reason* that I see for our behaving like 
very small children.” 

If Miss Hofmann apprehended a “ scene ”-^-1 
do not assert that she did — she was saved*. 
Mason extracted from her words a refined assur- 
ance that he could afford to wait. " You are an 
angel, Miss Hofmann,” he said, as a sign that he 
had understood her. “ I think we had better go 
back,” 

Miss Hofmann accordingly led the way along 
the path, and Ferdinand slowly followed. A man 
who has submitted to a woman ^s wisdom generally 
feels bound to persuade himself that he has capi- 
tulated on his own terms. I suppose it was in 
tlys spirit that Mason said to himself as he walked 
along, “ Well, I got what I wanted.” 

VIL 

Th® next morning he was again an invalid. He 
woke up with symptoms which as yet he had 
scarcely* felt at all; and he was obliged to 
acknowtedge the bitter truth that, small as it'>wasj 
his effptt the day before had exceeded his stibngth. 
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The walk, the evening air, the dampness the 
spqt/had combiqipd to produce a violent attack of 
feveir. As soon as it became plain that, in vulgar 
terms, he was “ in for it,’^ he took his heart in his 
hands and let himself go. As his condition grew 
worse, he was fortunately relieved from the custody 
of this valuable organ, with all it contained of 
hopes defeJtejJ and shattered , visions, by several 
intervals of prolonged unconsciousness. 

For three weeks he was a •very sick man ; 
for a couple of days his recovery was doubted 
ot Mrs, Mason nursed him with inexhaustible 
patience and with the solicitude of real affection. 
She was resolved that greedy death should not 
possess himself, through any fault of hers, of a 
career so full of bright possibilities and of that 
active gratitude which a good-natured elderly 
woman would relish, as she felt that of her proUgi 
to be. Her vigils were finally rewarded. One 
fine morning poor long-silent Ferdinand found 
words to tell her that he was better. His re- 
covery was very slow, however, and it failed to 
bring him back to his old point : it stopped rilany 
degrees short of that. He was thus doubly a 
convalescent — a sufficiently miserable fellow. He 
professed to be very much surprised to find 
himself still among the living. He remained 
silent and grave, with a fresh fold in his forehead* 
like a than honestly perplexed at the vagaries of 
destiny. " It must be,” he said to Mrs. Mason 
— ^‘it must be that I am reserved tpr great 
things.” » 

Ferdinand learned that, in order to make the 
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hon$& as quiet as possible, Miss Hofmann had 
gone to stay with a friend, a distance of some 
five miles. On the first day that the young man 
was well enough to sit in his. arm-chair Mrs. 
Mason spoke of her niece’s return, + which was 
fixed fot the morrow. " She will want very mu(ti 
lo see you,” she said. “ When she comes may 1 
bring her into your room ?” ^ 

‘*Good heavens, no !” exclaimed Ferdinand, to 
whom the idea Whs very repugnant. He* met her 
accordingly at dinner, three days laten He left 
his room just in time for this rep^, in; company 
with Dr. Knight, who happened then to be taking * 
his departure. In the hall they encoitntered Mrs. 
Mason, who invited the Doctor to remain, in 
honour of his patient’s reappearance in society. 
The Doctor hesitated a moment, and, as he did so, 
Ferdinand heard Miss Hofmann’s step desfeMing 
the stair. He turned towards her just in tifiK#to 
catch on her face the vanishing of a glaipftft vof , 
intelligence. As Mrs. Mason’s back was 
the staircase, her glance was evidently meant for 
Knight. He excused himself on the plea of an 
engagement, , to Mason’s regret, Hvhile the ’flatter 
greeted the younger lady. Mrs. Mason proposed 
another day — the following Sunday ; the Doctor 
assented, and it was not till some tinie later that 
.Ferdinand found hi||self wonderin;g / why l^iss 
Hoftn^n should haw told him — in t|kat inaud- 
ible way; — not to remain. He yapidly |ierceived 
that during "the period of their separation this 
. young lady had not become any less attractive. 
It seemed to Ji^on, moreover, that the ^ ripe 
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ciii^tef of her dltarw was held together by a 
certain pensive gepi0mess, a tender, submissive 
look, which he had bit^rto failed observe ; €djd 
somjt reflections to which Mrs. Mason treated him 
in ^4ay or two persuaded him that he was not 
the victim of an illusion. 

^ “I wonc^gr what is the matter with Carolirit,’’ 
she sai|fe^ “ it were not that she tells me that 
she never was better, I should believe she was 
going to be hi. ^Pray, is your sickness catching? 
I have never seen her so mild and vague. She 
looks like a person who lias a great fright — but a 
frighi not altogether unpleasant.” 

** She has been staying in a house full of 
fleople,” said Mason. “She has been excited, 
and amused, and preoccupied ; she returns to you 
and me (excuse the juxtaposition — it exists) ; a 
kind of reaction asserts itself.” Ferdinand's ex- 
planation was ingenious rather than plausible. 

Mrs. Mason had a better one. “ I have an 
impression that George Stapleton, the second of 
the sons, is an old admirer of Caroline's. It's 
hard to believe that he could have been in Ihe 
house with her for a fortnight without renewing 
his suit in some form or other.” 

Ferdinand was not made uneasy, for he had 
seen and talked with Mr. George Stapleton — a 
young man, very good-looking, very good-natured, 
very clever, very rich, and very unlikely, as he 
conceived, to be, cared for by Miss I^fmana 
“^ou don't mean to say that your niece has 
listened to him,” he answered, calmly enough. • 

“ Ltstened ! yei He has made himself agree- 
" VOL. il. 2 c 
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able, and he has succeeded in making an impression 
— a temporary impression,” added Mrs. Mason, 
with a business-like air. 

I can't believe it,” said Ferdinand. 

“ Why not ? He's a very nice fellow.” 

“Yes — ^yes,” said Mason, “very hhie indeed. 
He is very rich too.” .And here th^ talk was 
interrupted by Caroline's entrance, o 

On Sunday the two ladies went to church. It . 
was not till after they had gone that Ferdinand 
left his room. He came into the little parlour, 
took up a book, felt something of the stir of his 
old intellectual life. Should he ever again know * 
what it was to measure his mind with something ? 
In the course of an hour the ladies came home with 
that air of relief and reaction which people wear,, 
on emerging from their devotions. Mrs. Mason 
soon went out again, leaving the others together* 
Miss Hofmann asked Ferdinand what he had been ^ 
reading ; and he was thus led on to declare that 
he really believed he should, after all, get the use 
of his head again. She listened with the respect 
which an intelligent woman who leads an idle life 
nyessarily feels for a clever mai^hen he consents 
to make her in some degree the confidant of his 
intellectual purposes. Mason talked with her for 
half*an-hour, and told himself afterwards that he 
had “ swaggered " a good deal. But she appeared 
to take his swagger very seriously \ she drew him 
out so l ^ 
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Knight duly made his appearance at dinner, and 
■roved himself once more the entertaining gentle- 
man whom our friends had long since learned to 
Appreciate. ^ But Mason, fresh from his contest 
With morals aiid metaphysics, was forcibly struck 
pith the fact that he was one of those men from 
Ivhom these sturdy beggars receive more kicks 
lh§n halfpence. He was nevertheless obliged to 
l^dmit that, if he was not a man of meditation, 
he was a highly civilised being. After dinner the 
company adjourned to the piazza, where, in the 
course of half-an-hour, the Doctor proposed to Miss 
Hofmann to take a turn in the grounds. All 
arcHlhd the lawn there wound a narrow footpath, con- 
cealed from view, in spots, by clusters of shrubbery. 
Verdinand and his hostess sat watching their 
retreating figures as they slowly measured the 
sinuous strip of gravel ; Miss Hofmann's light 
dress and the Doctor's white waistcoat gleaming 
at intervals through the dark verdure. At the 
end of twenty mfiutes they returned to the hou||fc 
The Doctor came bacl| only to make his bow and 
,to take his departure ; and, when he had gone, 
Miss Hofmann retired to her own room. The next 
morning she mounted her horse and rode over to 
see the friend with whom she had stayed at the 
time of Mason's relapse. Ferdinand |aw her 
pass his window, erect in the saddle, with her 
horse scattering the gravel with his nervous stfeps. 
Shortly afterwards Mrs. Mason iSame into the 
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room, sat down by the young man, made her 
habitual inquiries as to his condition, and then 
paused in such a way that he instantly felt she 
had something to tell him. ^‘You have some- 
thing to tell me,’’ he said ; “ what is it ? ” 

Mrs. Mason blushed a little, and laughed. ‘‘ I 
was first made to promise to keep it a^ secret. If 
I am so transparent now that I ha^^ leave to tell 
it, what should I be if I hadn’t ? Guess.” 

Ferdinand shook his head with the least bit bf 
irritation. “ I can’t guess.” 

“ Caroline is engaged.” 

" To whom ? ” 

‘'Not to Mr. Stapleton — to Dr. Knight.” 

Ferdinand was silent a moment, but he neither 
changed colour nor dropped his eyes. Then, at 
last, “ Did she wish you not to tell me ? ” he 
inquired. 

" She wished me to tell no one. But I prevailed 
upon her to let me tell you'' 

“Thank you,” said Ferdinand, trying to smile. 

“ It’s a great surprise,” continued Mrs. Mason. 
“ r never suspected it. And there X was talking 
about Mr. Stapleton ! I don’t See how they have 
managed it. Well, I suppose it’s for the best. 
But it seems odd that Caroline should have refused 
so many superior offers to cast her lot at last with 
a country doctor ! ” 

Ferdinand felt for an instant as if the power of 
speech ^^as deserting him ; but he made a success- 
ful effbrt to recover it. 

^ She might do worse,” he said, mechanically. 

Mrs. Mason |^tanced at him as if she ha5 been 
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Struck by the sound of his voice. “ You are not 
surprised, then ? 

“ I hardly know. I never supposed there wa| 
anything between them, and yet, now that I look 
back, there has been nothing against it. Thc^ 
have talked of each other neither too much nor 
too little. JJpon my word, theyVe an accomplish^fed 
couple 1 ** Glancing back at the manner in which 
his friends had kept their secret, Ferdinand — 
strange as it may seem — coutd not repress a 
certain impulse of sympathetic admiration. He 
had had no vulgar rival. ‘'Yes,'* he repeated 
gravely, “she might do worse." 

“ I suppose she might He's poor, but he’s 
clever ; and I am sure I hope to goodness he 
loves her ! 

“May I ask whether they became engaged 
yesterday on that walk around the lawn ?" 

“ No ; it would be fine if they had, under our 
very noses ! It was all done while Caroline was 
at the Stapletons’. It was agreed between them 
yesteiday that she should tell me at once.” 

“ And when are they to be married ? ” • 

“ In October, if possible. Caroline told me |o 
tell you that she counts upon your staying for the 
wedding.” 

“Staying where?” asked Mason, with a little 
nervous laugh. 

“ Staying here, of course — in the house.” 

Ferdinand looked his hostess full in the face, 
taking her hand as he did so. “‘The funeral 
baked meats did coldly furnish forth the marriage 
tables**” 
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Ah, hold your tongue ! ” cried Mrs. Mason, 
pressing his hand. “ How can you be so horrible? 
When Caroline leaves me, Ferdinand, I shall be 
quite alone. The tie which binds us together will 
be very much loosened by her marriage. I can’t 
help thinking that it was never very close when I 
consider that I have had no part ig the most 
important step of her life. I don’f complain. I 
suppose it’s natural enough. Perhaps it’s the 
fashion — come irt with striped petticoats and pea- 
jackets. Only it makes me feel like an old 
woman. It removes me twenty years at a bound 
from my own engagement, and the day I burst out 
crying on my mother’s neck because your uncle 
had told a young girl I knew that he thought I 
had a lovely figure. I had then! Nowadays I sup- 
pose they tell the young ladies themselves, and have 
them cry on their own necks. It’s a great saving of 
time. But I shall miss Caroline all the same ; and 
then, Ferdinand, I shall make a great deal of you.” 

“ The more the better,” said Ferdinand ; and at 
this moment Mrs. Mason was called away. 

^^erdinand had not been in the army for nothing; 
hg had received , a blow as shatp as a labre-cut, 
and he resolved to bear it like a soldier. He 
refused to allow himself a single moment of self- 
compassion. On the contrary, he spared himself 
none of the hard names that occur to a man who 
finds he has been living in a fool’s paradise. For 
not guessing Caroline’s secret he was perhaps 
excusalJle. Women were all inscrutable, and 
this ohe especially so. But Knight was a man 
like himself — a man whom he esteemed ancf liked, 
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but whom he was reluctant to credit with a deeper 
and more noiseless current of feeling than his own, 
for his own was no babbling brcok, betraying its 
course through green leaves. Knight had loved 
modestly and decently, but frankly and heartily^ 
like a man who was not ashamed of what he vras 
doing, and if he had not found it out it wal" his 
own fault? What else had he to do? He had 
been a besotted day-dreamer, while his friend had 
simply come to the point ^He cfeserved his 
injury, and he would bear it in silencq, He^^had 
l5een unable to get well on an illusion ; he would 
now try getting well on a truth. This was very 
tonic treatment, the reader will admit, likely to 
kill if it didn’t cure. 

Miss Hofmann was absent for several hours. 
At dinner-time she had not returned, and Mrs. 
Mason and the young man accordingly sat down 
without her. After dinner Ferdinand went into 
the little parlour, quite indifferent as to how soon 
he should meet her. Seeing or not seeing her, 
time hung equally heavy. Shortly after her com- 
panions had risen from table she rOde up t^ the 
door, dismounted, tired and hungry, passed directly 
into the dining-room, and sat down to eat in*her 
habit. In half-an-hour she came out, and, crossing 
the hall on her way upstairs, saw Mason in the 
parlour. She turned round, and, gathering up her 
long skirt, stopped at the door to bid him good- 
day. He left his chair, and went towards her. 
Her face wore a somewhat tired smile. ^ 

" So you are going to be married,^’ he Ijegan, 
abruptly. 
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** So they say.” 

“ I congratulate you. Excuse me if I don’t do 
it with the last grace. I feel all I dare to feel.” 

‘‘Don’t be afraid,” said Caroline, patting her 
skirt softly with her whip. 

“ I am not sure that it’s not more unexpected 
than even such things have a right to be. There’s 
no doubt about it?” 

, ‘‘None whatever.” 

'■‘‘‘SI 

{ > “ Well, Knight iw a very good fellow. I haven^'t 
seen him yet,” he went on, as Caroline was silent. 
“ I don’t know that I am in any hurry to see him. 
But I mean to talk to him. I mean to tell him 
that if he doesn’t do his duty by you I shall ” 

“ Well ?” 

“ I shall remind him of it.” 

“ Oh, I shall do that,” said Miss Hofmann. 

Ferdinand looked at her gravely. “ By heaven, 
you know,” he cried with intensity, “it must be 
either one thing or the other !” 

“ I don’t understand you.” 

“ Oh, I understand myself. You are not a 
woman to be wasted, sacrificed.” 

Caroline made a gesture of 4mpatience. “ I 
don^t understand you,” she repeated. “ You must 
excuse me. I am very tired.” And she went 
rapidly up stairs. 

On the following day Ferdinand had an oppor- 
tunity to offer his felicitations to the Doctor. I 
don’t congratulate you on 4oing it,” he said, “ so 
much as dm the way you have done it” 

“What do you know about the way?” asked 
Knight . • 
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** Nothing whatever. That’s just my point. 
You took good care of that. And you are to be 
married in October ?” 

‘‘ I hope so. Very quietly, I suppose. The 
pardon to do it, and Mrs. Mason and my mother 
and you to see it’s done properly.” And the 
Doctor gut his hand on Ferdinand’s shoulder; 

“ Oh, I |Lm the last person to choose,” said 
Mason. “ If he were to omit anything I should 
take good care not to call attention to it.” It is 
often said that, next to great joy, no state of mind 
IS so frolicsome as great distress. It was in virtue 
of this truth, I suppose, that Ferdinand was able 
to be facetious. He kept his spirits — he talked 
arid smiled and lounged about with the same look 
of reluctant incapacity as before. During the 
interval before the time appointed for the wedding 
it was agreed between the parties interested that 
Miss Hofmann should go over and spend a few 
days with her future mother-in-law, where she 
might partake more freely and privately than at 
home of the pleasure of her lover’s company. She 
was absent a week ; a week during which Ferdi- 
nand was thre^vn entirely upon his hostess for 
entertainment and diversion — things he had a 
very keen sense of needing. There were moments 
when it seemed to him that he was living by mere 
force of will, and that if he loosened the screws 
for a single instant he should sink back upon his 
bed again and never leave it. He had forbidden 
himself to think of Caroline, and had ffrescribed a 
course of meditation upon that other mistress, his 
first love, with whom he had long since exchanged 
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pledges — her of a hundre#^ names — work, letters, 
philosophy, fame. But, after Caroline had gone, 
it was exceedingly difficult not to think of her. 
Even in absence she was supremely conspicuous. 
The most that Ferdinand could do was to take 
refuge in books — an immense number of which 
he now read, fiercely, passionately, voraciously — 
in conversation with Mrs. Mason, and in such 
sdfciety as he^ found in his path. Mrs. Mason was 
a great gossip — a gossip on a scale so liberal as 
ftb’ transform the foible into a virtue — a gossipy 
moreover, of imagination and sympathy, dealing 
with the future as well as the present and the 
past — with all the things people might do, as well 
as those they had already done or not done. 
With her, then, Ferdinand talked of his own 
future, into which she entered with enthusiasm, 
almost with violence. Mrs. Mason planned out 
a residence in Europe for her nephew, in the 
manner of one who knew her ground. Caroline 
once married, she herself would go abroad and fix 
herself in one of the several capitals in which an 
American widow with an easy income may con- 
trive to support existence. She would make her 
dwefling a base of supplies — a pied-d-terre — for 
Ferdinand, who, taking his time to it, should 
visit every object of interest in the ancient and 
modem world. » She would leave him free to go 
and come as heT^leased, and to live as he listed ; 
and I xn^y say that, thanks to Mrs. Mason's 
observation of foreign manners, this allowance 
covered in heir view quite as much aai;j^it did - in 
poor Ferdinand's, 'vsdio never beenfeut of^his 
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own country. All *®(it she would ask of him 
would be to shov/ himself two or three times a 
year in her drawing-room, and tell her stories 
of what he had seen ; that drawing-room which 
she already saw in her mind’s eye — a compact 
little entresol, with tapestiy hangings in the door- 
ways ayd a coach-house in the court. Mrs. Mason ' 
was not g. severe moralist; but she was too 
enlightened a woman to wish to (demoralise her 
nephew — ^to persuade him • to trifle with his 
future — that future of which the war had already 
made light in its own impudent fashion. She 
loved him ; she thought him the most brilliant, 
the most promising, of the new generation. She 
looked to the day when his name would be on 
men’s lips, and it would be a great piece of good 
fortune to have inadvertently married his uncle. 
Herself a great observer of men and manners, she 
wished to give him advantages which had been 
sterile in her own case. 


IX. 

• 

In the way of society Ferdinand made calls with 
his hostess, went out twice to dine, and caused 
Mrs. Mason herself to entertain company at dinner. 
He presided on these occasions with distinguished 
urbanity. It happened, moreover, that invitations 
had been out some days for a party at the 
Stapletons’ — Miss Hofmann’s friends — and that, 
as there was to be no dancing, Ferdfhand boldly 
announced his intention of being present. • “ Who 
kftows ?” he said ; “ it may do me more good than 
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harm. We can go late, and come away early.*^ 
Mrs. Mason doubted of the wisdom of the act ; 
but she finally assented, and prepared hdrself. It 
was late when they left home, and when they 
arrived the rooms — rooms of exceptional vastness 
— were at their fullest. Mason received on this 
his first appearance in society a flattering welcome, 
and in a very few moments found Jiimself in 
exclusive poS;Session of Miss Edith Stapleton, 
Caroline’s particular ‘friend. This young lady has 
bad no part in our story, because our story is 
perforce short, and condemned to confine itself to 
the essential. If I had had more room to turn 
round I should long since have whispered to the 
reader that Miss Stapleton — who was a charming 
girl — had conceived a decided preference for ou/-. 
Ferdinand over all other men whomsoever. That 
Ferdinand was utterly ignorant of the circumstance 
is our excuse for passing it by; and we .linger 
upon it, therefore, only long enough to suggest 
that the young girl must have been very happy 
at this particular moment 

Is*Miss Hofmann here?” Mason asked, as he 
accompanied her into an adjoining foom. 

‘‘Do you call that b^ing here?” said Miss 
Stapleton, looking across the apartment 

There he beheld Miss Hofmann, shining like a 
queen and fronted by a semi-circle of half-a-dozen 
men. Her head and shoulders rose serene from 
the vaporous surge of her white dress, and she 
looked and ^listened with that half-abstracted air 
which it pardonable in a woman beset by admirers. 
Wheti Caroline’s eyes fell upon her friend ^e 
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Stared a moment, surprised, and then made him 
the friendliest how in the world — a bow so friendly 
that her little circle divided io let it pass and 
looked round to see where the deuce it was going. 
Trking advantage of this circumstance, Miss Hof- 
mann advanced several steps. Ferdinand went 
towaidj her, and there, in sight of all the company, 
she gave Ijim her hand and smiled at him with 
extraordinary sweetness. They wen^ back together 
to Miss Stapleton, and Carolirfb made him sit down, 
she and her friend placing themselves on either 
side. For half-an-hour Ferdinand had the honour 
of engrossing the attention of the two most 
charming persons present — and, thanks to this 
distinction, indeed the attention of the whole 
company. After which the two young ladies 
conducted him from room to room and presented 
to him the people of importance as if he had been 
a prince. Ferdinand rose to the level of the oc- 
casion, and conducted himself with unprecedented 
gallantry. Upon others, doubtless, he made a 
sufficiently good impression, but to himself he was 
an object almost of awe. He was obliged, however, 
to fortify him^K with repeated draughts of wine ; 
and even with the aid of this artificial stimulant he 
was unable to conceal from Mrs. Mason and his 
physician that he was looking far too much like an 
invalid to be properly where he was. 

“Was there ever anything like the avidity of 
these dreadful girls said Mrs. Mason to the 
Doctor. “ They will let a man swoon^at their feet 
sooner than abridge a tite-d-tite that amuses them. 
Then they’ll have up another. Look at little Miss 
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J^asters, yonder, with Ferdinand and George 
Stapleton before her. She has got them cx)ntra- 
dicting each other, and she looks like a Roman 
fast lady at the circus. What does she care, so 
long as she makes her evening ? They like a man 
to look as if he were going to die — it’s interesting.” 

Knight went over to his friend, and tgld him 
with much decision that it was high tin^ he should 
be at home and in bed. ‘‘ You’re looking fearfully,” 
he^ added, candidly, &s Ferdinand resisted. 

" You are looking as fresh as a rose, Colonel 
Mason,” said Miss Masters, a very audacious little 
person, overhearing this speech. 

“It isn’t a matter of taste,” said the Doctor, 
angrily ; “ it’s a fact.” And he led away his , 
patient. 

Ferdinand insisted that he had not hurt himself 
that, on the contrary, he was feeling uncommonly 
well ; but his face contradicted him. He continued 
for two or three days more to go through the forms 
of returning vitality with a coufage worthy of a 
better cause. Then at last he broke down alto- 
getheifl! He settled himself on his pillows, and 
fingered his wati<:h, and began to wotWer how many 
revolutions Should still witness of those exquisite 
little need^», The Doctor came, and gave him 
a sound Jrai^ng for his imprudence. Ferdinand 
listened patiently, and then assured him 

that prudence or imprudence had nothing to do 
with it, th^t death had taken fast hold of him, and 
that now hi$ only concern was to make easy terms 
with hft captor. In the course of the same day 
he sent for a lawyer and made certain alteraticJns 
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in his will He had no known relatives, and his 
modest patrimony stood bequeathed to a gentle- 
man of his acquaintance who had no real need of 
it He now divided it into two unequal portions, 
the smaller of which he devised to William Bowles, 
Mrs. Mason's man - servant and his personal 
attendant ; and the larger — which represented a 
considerablij sum — to Horace Knight Heinformed 
Mrs. Mason of these arrangements, and pleased 
to have hei* approval. • 

From this moment his strength began rapidly 
*^0 ebb, and the shattered fragments of his long- 
resisting will floated down its shallow current into 
dissolution. It was useless to attempt to talk, to 
beguile the interval, to watch the signs, or to count 
the hours. A constant attendant was established 
at his side, and Mrs. Mason appeared only at 
infrequent moments. It seemed to the poor woman 
that her heart was broken, and she spent a 
great deal of time in weeping. Miss Hofmann 
remained, naturally, at Mrs. Knight’s. “ As far as 
I can judge,” Horace had said to her, “ it will be a 
matter of a week. But it’s the most extraordinary 
case 1 ever heard of. The man was steadily getting 
well. Everything was going on as it ought-— up 
to that Sunday I dined at your aunt’s. Then, 
suddenly, he went straight back. It’s very puzzling.” 
On the fifth day he had driven Miss Hofmann 
" home, at her suggestion that it was no more than 
decent that she should give the young man some 
sign of sympathy. Horace went up to Ferdinand’s 
bedside, and found the poor fellow in the languid 
middle condition between sleeping and waking in 
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ht had passed the last forty-eight hoprs. 
^*CoIoiiel” he asked gently, "do you think you 
eould see Caroline?” 

For all answer Ferdinand opened his eyes. 

* H6race went out, and led his companion back into 
the darkened room. She came softly up tq 
bedside, stood looking down for a'mom^gt at the 
^ sick man, and then stooped over him. ^ 2 ^ n 

" I thought I would come and make you a liircle 
visit,” she said. " Does it disturb you ?” ,, 

“ Not in the least,” Mason answered, looking m 
her steadily. " Npt half as much as it would havd^ 
done a week ago. Please sit down.” 

“Thank you. Horace won’t let me. 1 w^U 
come again.” 

“ You will not have another chance,” said 
dinand. “ I am not good for more than two d%» 
yet Tell them to go out I wish to see you 
alone. I wouldn’t h^ve sent for ybu, but, now 
that you are here, I might as well take advantage 
of it” ^ 

“ Have you anything j)articular to say ?” asked 
Knight, l^indly. 

“ph come” said Mason, with »» smile which he 
meant to be good-natured, but which was only 
ghastly; *^you are not going to be jealous of me 
at this tim6 of day,” ** 

ISiiigh^t looked at Miss Hofmann for permission, 
and then left the room with the nurse. But a 
minute had hmdly elapsed before Miss Hofmann 
hurried the adjoifring apartment, with her face 
pale aild Kipscomposedi 

** Go to him !*’ ^he exclaimed. " He is dying !” 
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When they reached him he was dead. 

In the course of a few days his will was opened, 
Jnd Knight came to the knowledge of his legacy. 
‘‘ He was a good, generous fellow,” he said to Mrs. 
Mason and Miss Hofmann, “and I shall never be 
satisfied that he might not have recovered. It was 
a most extraordinary case.” He was considerate 
enough of his audience to abstain from adding that 
he Would hate given a great deal to be able to 
make an autopsy. ’ Miss Hofm^n's rihptials were 
of course not deferred ; they took place in October, 
“«very quietly.” It seemed to her lover in the 
interval that she was very silent and thoughtful ; 
but this certainly v^as natural under the circum- 
.stances. 

1868. 


THE END. 
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